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TO THE RIGHT REVEREND 


RICHARD WATSON, D. P. F.R.S. 


LORD BISHOP OF LANDAPFE; 
&C. &c. &c. 


MY LORD, 


 JNERMIT' me, again, to offer 
J this volume of Moral and 
Literary Differtations to your 
Lordſhip's acceptance and pa- 
tronage. The work has been 
much enlarged ; and I ſhall 
think myſelf happy, if it conti- 
nue to be honoured with your 
indulgence and approbation. I 
feel a lively ſenſe of the value 
: Su" = 
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of your friendſhip ; and vene- 
rate thoſe diſtinguiſhed talents 
and virtues, which you have ſo. 
uniformly, and aſſiduouſly ex- 
erted in the promotion of ſci- 
ence, religion, and liberty. With 
every affectionate wiſh for your 
Lordſhip's health, felicity, and 

the ſtill further extenſion of your 
uſefulneſs; and with the moſt 
cordial reſpe& and attachment, 
T have the honour to be, 


„ MY. LORD, 
Your ir Lordſhip 8 much 8 
and moſt faithful, 


5 {Shih Servant, 


THOMAS PERCIVAL. 


\ 
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N offering to the public a miſ- 
. cellaneous work, like the follow- 
ing, it may be proper to give a 
brief account of the different parts, 
of which it is compoſed. The 
SOCRATIC DISCOURSE was Written 
ſeveral years ago, for the uſe of the 
author's own family; and a few 
printed copies of it were diſtributed 
amongſt his friends. The appro- 
bation with which it has been honour- 
ed, by ſome of the moſt judicious of 
them, has abated his diffidence con- 
cerning it; and the deſire of render- 
ing his private labours of utility to 
A4 mankind, 


viii e E 
mankind, has induced him to commit 
it again to the preſs. It forms the 
firſt part of a plan, which he has 
long had in contemplation, of teach- 
ing his elder children the moſt 
important branches of ethics, viz. 
VERACITY, FAITHFULNESS, jus- 
TICE, and BENEVOLENCE, in a 
Jyftematic and experimental manner, 
by EXAMPLES. But various cauſes 
have hitherto prevented, and will 
probably continue to prevent, the 
completion of his deſign. He cor- 
-dially wiſhes, therefore, that ſome 
moraliſt, of more leiſure and ſuperior 
abilities, into whoſe hands this 
little piece may fall, would execute, 
in its full extent, what is here fo 
partially and imperfectly attempted. 


To promote the love of truth, and 
to Excite an averſion to duplicity and 
falſchood, 
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falſehood, are objects which merit 
the moſt ſerious attention, in the 
buſineſs of education. And as the 
minds of children, at an early age, 
are incapable of diſcerning the diſ- 


tinctions and ſubordinations of moral 


duty, the rules, preſcribed to them, 
ſhould be abſolute and without ex- 
ception. But in the more advanced 
period of youth, obſervation and 
reading will neceſſarily point out 
many deviations from theſe rules, not 
only in the converſation and conduct 
of their friends, but in the moſt 
applauded actions which hiſtory re- 


cords. And when ſuch reflections 


ſuggeſt themſClves, it is a proof that 
the powers of the underſtanding are 
unfolded and that it will be ſeaſon- 
able to graft rational knowledge on 


the love of virtue. For to obviate 
error is the firſt ſtep towards recti- 


tude ; and the abuſe of reaſon, in our 
a moral 


x PR E F A C KE. 
moral judgments, too frequently 
terminates in depravity of principle. 


The author has, in general, given 
his authorities for the facts, which 
he bas related, that hiſtoric truth 
may be diſtinguiſhed from the 
fictions, introduced for the ſake of 
illuſtration: But in the ſtory of the 
king of Navarre, afterwards Henry 
IV. of France, they have been un- 
avoidably intermingled. On this 
point M. Boulard, an advocate of 
conſiderable rank at Paris, who has 
tranſlated the preſent work into very 
elegant French, thus expreſſes him- 
ſelf: On à vu qu il dit dans ſa pre- 
face qu'il a aj oute quelques faits de ſon 
invention, ace quiil a raconte de 
Henri IV. Ye penſe qu'il auroit of 
plus con venable de ne pas meler des 
fictions d I biſtoire. But the author 
"on not recollect any hiſtorical fact, 

wot which 
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which fully exemplifies the caſe in 
queſtion: And the reference to 
Sully's Memoirs will ſhew the pre- 
ciſe boundary between truth and 


fiction. 


It is well known to the learned, 
that Socrates gave riſe to a new mode: 
of inſtruction, in the ſchools of phi- 
loſophy ; and that Plato and Xeno- 
phon, by recording the moral con- 
verſations of their amiable maſter, 
excited a taſte for dialogue, which 
has prevailed through all ſucceeding 
ages. The mode of exemplification, 
purſued in the preſent work, has ne- 
ceſſarily occafioned ſome deviation 
from each of theſe great originals ; 
Who are indeed, themſelves ſo dif- 
ferent, as to agree only in one com- 
mon outline. But the author has 
copied both, in many particulars ; ' 


ena in the adoption of real 
characters, 


| 
. 
| 
> 
| 
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characters, for the dramatis per ſonæ, 
or ſpeakers in his diſcourſe. How 
far he has done juſtice to the talents 
or opinions of Philocles, it is not 
for him to determine. But if the 
ſentiments, imputed to his late ho- 
noured friend, be ſuch as he would 


not have avowed ; let it be remem- 
bered, that Plato alſo wrote what 
| Socrates diſclaimed “; and that the 


author alone is anſwerable for what- | 


ever he has delivered. 


The ESssAvs on the INFLUENCE 


of HABIT and ASSOCIATION ; on 


INCONSISTENCY of EXPECTATION 


in LITERARY PURSUITS ; on the 
| ADVANTAGES of a TASTE for 


® The Lyss. When Socrates heard this dia- 


logue of Plato read, in which he ſupported the prin- 


_cipal character, « Gods! he exclaimed, . how 
« this young man makes me oe what I never 


4 
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the GENERAL BEAUTIES of NA- 
TURE and of ART; on the ALLI- 
ANCE of NATURAL HISTORY and 
PHILOSOPHY With POETRY ; and 
on the INTELLECTUAL and MORAL 
CONDUCT of EXPERIMENTAL PUR- 
8UVITsS, have been read before the 
LITERARY and PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY, of Mancheſter, and ho- 
noured with a place in their journals. 
But, in theſe ſeveral compoſitions, 
the diſcerning reader will perceive 
evident traits of paternal inſtruction: 
And that, both in the choice of the 
ſubjects, and in the method of diſ- 


cufling them, he has had in view, 


* 


the intereſts of thoſe, in whoſe 


improvement he is moſt nearly 


and tenderly concerned. They will 


therefore, he truſts, be deemed no 


1mproper. ſequel to the $socRAaTIC 


DISCOURSE. 


| The 
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XI 
The compoſition of a TRIBUTE 
to the MEMORY of CHARLES DE 
\ . POLIER, ESQ, devolved- upon him, 
as the friend of the deceaſed, and 
officially, as PRESIDENT of the very 
reſpectable ſociety, which appointed 
this record of his merit. It was 
written under the impreſſion of 
heart- felt ſorrow; and on that ac- 
count may, perhaps, be ſuſpected of 
exhibiting a picture, too ſtrong in 
its lineaments, and too glowing in its 
colours. But time, which calms 
every emotion, and reſtores the due 
authority of judgment over imagina- 
tion, has made no change in the 
author's ſentiments, concerning the 
character he has drawn. And the 
inſertion of it, in this work, whilſt 
it gratifies the feelings of his mind, 
is perfectly conſonant to the general 
deſign, which he has in view. For 
it offers a moſt inſtructive model to 


young 
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young men, who are animated with 
the laudable ambition of uniting 
liberal and polite manners, with the 
more ſolid attainments of learning 
and virtue. 


The APPENDIx contains ſuch re- 
marks and illuſtrations, as further 
reflection or reading have ſuggeſted, 
ſince theſe Diſſertations were writ- 
ten. The author is fully apprized 
of the peculiar delicacy and difficulty 
of the moral topics, which he has 
attempted to inveſtigate; and truſts, 
that he ſhall always be diſpoſed to 
acknowledge, and to rectify any er- 
rors, into which he may have fallen. 
For he deems a return to truth and 
reaſon, more honourable than the 
poſſeſſion even of infallible judg- 
ment; and ſincerely adopts the ſen- 
timent of a celebrated writer; that 
c the man, who is free from miſ- 
takes, 


xvi *--E-F A © EF. 

ce takes, can pretend to no praiſe, 
«© except what is derived from the 
«« juſtneſs of his underſtanding; but 
„ that he, who corrects his miſtakes, 
* diſplays at once, the juſtneſs of his 
% underſtanding, and the candour 
« of his heart.” 


| MANCHESTER, September 20, 1788. 
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A 


SOCRATIC DISCOURSE 


OU have often been a witneſs, 
my dear Son, of the pleaſure 
experienced by me, in the recol- 
lection of the Academical years, which 
J paſſed at in the purſuit of gene- 
ral ſcience, befare I engaged in my pro- 
n. ſtudies at the univerſity of 
7 And you have no leſs fre- 
quently heard me expreſs the higheſt 
. veneration 


o rn 


veneration for the profound learning, and 
exalted character of Philocles, under 
whoſe tuition, the charms of knowledge 
firit attracted my regard. I haye lately 
reviſited thoſe ſcenes, ſo delightful to my 
youth: But, leaving to your conception 
the emotions which I felt, I ſhall relate 
to you a SOCRATIC CONVERSATION, that 
occurred there in my preſence, between 
Philocles and your kinſman Sophron. 
This amiable youth, who is likely to re- 
flect a luſtre on the ſacred office, to 
which, I truſt, he will ere long be called, 
had been reciting to his Profeſſor an 
Academical compoſition on the im- 
 Portance of TRUTH, and on the folly, 
aue on and baſeneſs of Lxix and b E- 
cet: And, when he laid down the book, 
Philocles ci an earneſt wiſh, that 
ſuch ſentiments might ever influence the 
heart, and direct the conduct of his 
pupil. But general rules, continued he, 
are inſufficient for our government in the 
en and * occurrences 
N i or 
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of life: And, if we be ambitious of acting 
with wiſdom, honour, and virtue, it is 
neceſſary that we ſhould make ourſelves 
acquainted with the various branches 
and ſubordinations of each moral duty. 


Let us, therefore, take a particular view | 
of 'TRUTH, and of her inſeparable com- 
panion FAITHFULNESS.' You are no novice 


in theſe ſubje&s; and Euphronius, o am 
perfuaded, will be pleaſed to hear you 
exerciſed in the diſcuſſion of them. 


I preſume you will concur with me in 


opinion, that MORAL TRUTH is the con- 
' formity of our expreſſions. to our thoughts ; ; 


and FAITHFULNESS, * that of our actions io 
our expreſſions: And that Ly1nG or FALSE- | 


HOOD. 1s generally a mean, ſeifiſh, or male- 
volent, and always an unjuftifiable endeabour 
to deceive another, by ſignifying or " afferting 


that to be truth or falt, which is known”. 
or belirved to be otberwiſt; and by making 
prom iſes, without _ I er to of nr ole 


e 
53 5 But, 
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But, if we believe our aſſertions or 
ſigns to be true, and they ſhould after- 
wards prove to be falſe, tell me, Sophron, 
are we then guilty of Lying? 


No, replied Sophron ; we ſhall have 
committed only an error or miſtake : For 
under ſuch circumſtances, we muſt have 
been deceived ourſelves; and could have 
had no deſign of impoſing upon others. 


But is every breach of promiſe a Lie, 
continued Philocles? 


1 hank. think not, . Tx , 
if the promiſe were made with ſincerity, 
and. the violation of it be unavoidable. 


. Your diſtinction is juſt, ſaid Philocles ; 

: and there are alſo certain conditions, 

obvious to the general ſenſe of mankind, 

| underſtood or implied in almoſt every. © 

promiſe, on which the performance muſt 

depend. Whang-to, Emperor of China, 
„„ 2 h who 
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who governed | his people like a father, 
and regarded his own elevation and power 
as truſts delegated for their good, had 


a daughter who was his only child, and 


the darling of his old age. He promiſed 


her in marriage to Ouſan-quey, the ſon 


of his favourite mandarine, and that he 
would bequeath to him all his domi- 
nions as her dowry. Ouſan-quey was at 


that time a youth of the moſt promi- 


ſing abilities and diſpoſitions; but the 


proſpect of royalty, and the adulation of 
a court, ſoon corrupted his heart. He 
became haughty, inſolent, and cruel; 
and the people anticipated, with hor- 


ror, the tyranny which they muſt en- 
dure under his government. By the 
inſtitutions of the Chineſe, the great 


officers of ſtate” may remonſtrate to the 
emperor, „ when his decrees are iturious 
to the public intereſt; ' and this privi- 


lege has often tended to abate the rigour 
of deſpotiſm. Whang-to heard, with 


ye: and aſtoniſhment, the complaints | 
| > 0 6 of 


. 
J 
N 
L 
| 
g 
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of his  mandarines, againſt Ouſan- quey. 
He ſummoned him into his preſence, and 
being ſatisfied with the proofs of his 
demerit, he addreſſed the officers. of ſtate 
in the following terms: I engaged 
* my. daughter in marriage, and pro- 
> <« miſed the, inher itance of My. dominions ; 
“to, Ouſan-quey, a youth who was wiſe, 
« humane, and juſt. In departing frem 
virtue, he has cancelled. theſe. obliga- 
« tions, and; forfeited his title to both. 
Then, turning to Ouſan-quey, he ſaid, 
« I: command you to retire from my + 
ee cqurt, and to paſs the ; remainder; of 
eee IIA ee 
5 TRAN: e | 


2 is, it deen 3 ag 
able, Sophron, to perform a pro- 

— when. paſſon. or ſelf-intereſt — 
re s ORE rn 


f 


Nothing vs our nmelde 
ſaid Saphron; and: I beg leave to relate 


tO 


oi 
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to you a ſtory, which places this truth 
in a very ſtriking point of view. A 
Spaniſh cavalier, without any reaſon- 
able provocation, aſſaſſinated a Mooriſh 
gentleman, and inſtantly fled from juſ- 
tice. He was vigorouſly. purſued; but 
availing himſelf of a ſudden turn in the 
road, he leaped, unperceived, over a 
garden wall. The proprietor, who was 
on a Moor, happened: to be, at that 

me, walking in the garden; and the 
nn fel; upon his knees before 
him, acquainted him with his caſe, and 
in the moſt pathetic manner, implored 
concealment. Phe Moor liſtened to him 
with compaſſion, and generouſſy pro- 
miſed his aſſiſtance. He then locked 
him in a ſummer-houſe, and left him, 
with an aſſurance that, when. night ap- 
proached, he would provide for his 
eſcape. A few hours afterwards; the 
dead body of his ſon was brought to 
him; and the deſcription of the murderer 
exactly agreed with the appearance of 
the 
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the Spaniard, whom he had then in 
cuſtody. He concealed the horror and 
ſuſpicion which he felt; and retiring to 
his chamber, remained there till mid- 
night. Then, going privately into the 
garden, he opened the door of the ſum- 
mer-houſe, and thus accoſted the cava- 
lier: « Chriſtian,” ſaid he, «the youth 
« whom you have murdered was my 
ce only ſon. Your crime merits the ſe- 
tc vereſt puniſnment. But I have ſo- 
cc lemnly pledged my word for your 
te ſecurity; and I diſdain to violate even 
cc a raſh engagement with a cruel ene- 
« my.” He conducted the Spaniard to 
the ſtables, and furniſhing him with one 


i of his ſwifteſt mules, Fly,“ ſaid he, 

x « whilſt the darkneſs of the night con- 

| © ceals you. Vour hands are polluted 

If e with blood; but Gop is juſt; and I 

| ec humbly thank him that my faith is 

| cc unſpotted, and that 5 e ee 

| cc e e unto him ?.“ | | 

| See Hiſtor. Mirror. : 
| „ 5 When 

| 
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When Sophron had finiſhed this narra- 
tive, I took the liberty of obſerving 
that Faithfulneſs is a virtue, which we 
ſometimes meet with in very abandoned 
characters, who are neither influenced 
by a ſenſe of religious, nor of moral ob- 
ligation. In ſuch perſons it is founded 
on certain ideas of Hhovoux, which origi- 
nally ſpring from the beſt natural prin- 
ciples*. After the battle of Culloden, 
in the year 1745, a reward of thirty thou- 
ſand pounds was offered to any one, who 
ſhould diſcover or deliver up the young 
Pretender. He had taken refuge with 
the Kennedies, two common thieves ; 
who protected him with fidelity; robbed 
for his ſupport; and often went in diſ- 
guiſe to Inverneſs, to buy proviſions! for 
him. A conſiderable time afterwards, / 
one of theſe men, who had reſiſted the 
temptation of thirty thouſand pounds, 
was hanged for ſtealing a cow, of the 
value of thirty. ſhillings f. fy _ 
Vid. Appendix, Sect. I. + SeePennant' s Tour in Scotland. 

But 
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But I apprehend; reſumed Sophron, 
with much modeſty, that there are caſes 
in which it would be mere culpable to 
fulfil, chan to/violate-a'promiſe, 


To thi propoſition Phitocles: gave his 
full affent; and illuſtrated it by the fol- 
lowing ſuppoſititious caſe. A brace of 
loaded [piſtols have been leſt in my hands 
by a friend, to whom T have engaged 
to reſtore them, whenever he ſhall make 
the demand; But if he claim them 
wen intoxicated with liquor, or mad 
with paſſion and reſentmeft, it is evident 
that the performance” of my promiſe 
wouldo not only be weak: bur extremely 
reptehenſible: And my friend himſelf 

inohis calm and ſober moments, would 
be amongſt the firſt to charge me with 
all the miſchießs occafioned* by my 
erroneous ſenſe of duty. Haſty de. 
clarations and raſh aſſcverations are 
ſometimes made by good men, who can- 
not however reaonably. or confcien- 
tiouſly 
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tiouſly fulfil. them. When Jeſus had 
waſhed the feet of ſeveral of his diſci- 
ples, he came to Simon Peter: Aud 
waſh my feet? Jeſus anſwered and ſaid, 
what I do, thou knoweſt not now ; but 
thou ſhalt know hereafter. Peter ſaid unto 
him, thou ſhalt never waſh my feet ! 
Teſus anſwered him, if I waſh thee not, 
thou haſt no part with me. Simon Peter 
aid unto him, | Lord, not my feet only, 
but alſo my hands and my head*. Nor 
can even vows, however ſolemn, be 
binding, when the object of them is the 
commiſſion of 2, crime. For though 
appeals to the Deity are facred pledges 
of our ſincerity, they make no change 
in the nature or legality of actions. 
And it would be the groſſeſt ſuper- 
ſtition to ſuppoſe, that the violation of 
God's ordinances can either be honour- 
able, or acceptable to him f. David, 
in revenge for an inſult offered him 
5 John, Chap, xiii. f | See Appendix, Sect. II. 
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by Nabal, vowed that he would put 

to the ſword every male of his family. 
But his wrath was afterwards appeaſed ; 
and he became ſo ſenſible of the injuſ- 
tice of his deſign, that he ſaid, Bleſſed 
be the Loxp, who has kept his ſervant 
from evil“. 


It ſhould ſeem, that the Roman em- 
peror Trajan thought it might be cri- 
minal in his officers, under certain cir- 
cumſtances, to maintain the allegiance 
which they had ſworn to him f. On 
the appointment of Suberanus to be 
captain of the royal guard, he preſented 
him with a ſword, as the badge of his 
fealty, ſaying, „Let this be drawn in 
« my defence, if I rule according to 
« equity ; but if otherwiſe, it way be 
8 2 Ie meg. a . 


. I sam. xxv. 22. 
t See Appendix, Sec. m. t Plin, 
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The concluſion, concerning the ob- 
ſervance of promiſes, may be extended 
to Veracity, notwithſtanding the extrava- 
gant declaration of one of the Fathers, 
ce that he would not violate truth, though 
< he. were ſure to gain heaven by it.” 
Whenever, from the concurrence of ex- 
traordinary circumſtances, the practice 
of one virtue is rendered incompatible 
with the performance of another, of 
much higher obligation, it is evident 
that the inferior muſt yield to the ſu- 
perior duty. An example will eluci- 
date, and evince the 9 of this ob- 
ſer vation. 


Aſter the horrid maſſacre of the Hu- 
guenots in France, which began on St. 
Bartholomew's day, 1572, the king of 
Navarre was very rigorouſly guarded, 

by. the order of the queen-mother, Catha- 
rine de Medicis. But one day, when he 
was hunting near Senlis, during the 
heat of the ch ace, he ſeized a favourable 


opportunity 
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1 galloping through the woods, with 


a * faithful friends, amongſt wWiom 
was young Roſny, afterwards duke of 
Sully, he croſſed the Seine at Poiffy*, 
and fled to the caſtle of a nobleman, 
who was à zealous, though ſecret pro- 
teſtant, and ſtrongly attached to his in- 
tereſt. Troops of horſe were ſoon de- 
ſpatched, different ways, in purſuit of 
him. One of theſe detachments ſtopped 
at the gates of the caſtle, where Henry 
was then refreſhing himſelf ; and the 


captain demanded permiſffion to ſearch - 
for him, ſhewing the royal mandate to 
bring the head of Henry, and to put 


his attendants to the fword. Reſiſtance 


was evidently vain; and compliance 


would have been a breach of hoſpi- 
tality, friendſhip, and humanity ;' at the 
fame time that it muſt have proved fatal 
to the intereſts of the reformed religion, 
and to the whole body of Proteſtants 


"0 See n $ Memoirs; a alſo the Preface to this work. 
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in France, who had no other protector than 
the king of Navarre. The nobleman, 
therefore, without heſitation, and with an un- 
daunted countenance, inſtantly ſaid, © Waſte 
« not your time, Sir, in fruitleſs ſearches. 
« The. king of Navarre, with his friends, 
c paſſed this way about two hours ago; 
«and if you ſet ſpurs to your horſe, you 
« will overtake him before the night ap- 
« proaches.” The captain and his troop, 
ſatisfied with this anſwer, rode off at full 
ſpeed; and the king was then left at liberty 
to provide for his ſafety, by diſguiſing him- 
ſelf, and taking a different rout, 


Under ſuch circumſtances, as you have 
deſcribed, all mankind, obſerved Sophron, 
would condemn a ſtrict adherence to 
TRUTH®, But what do you think of the 

conduct 


®* Inſani ſapiens nomen ferat, zquus iniqui 
/- Ultra quam ſatis eſt, virtutem fi petat ipſam.. 
Hor. Ep. VI. Lib. I. V. 15. 

That which vale done admits of a rational juſtification, 
is the effence, or general character, of a MONAT Dur x. 
Diarocux CONCERNING „ by Janzs Har 
Als, . p. 175. | 
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conduct of the Portugueſe ſlave, whoſe 
breach of veracity, and even perjury, is ex- 
tolled by Abbe Raynal, in his Hiſtory of 
the European Settlements? This negro, 
who had fled into the woods to enjoy the 
liberty which was his natural right, having 
learned that his old maſter was arreſted, 


and likely to be condemned for a capital 


crime, came into the court of juſtice ; aſ- 
ſumed the guilt of the fact; ſuffered him-. 


ſelf to be impriſoned; brought falſe, though 
judicial proofs of his crime; and was exe- 


cuted inſtead of his beloved maſter. 


The right to truth may be forfeited in particular caſes, as 
by one who hath formed a deſign to kill another, and, if not 
hindered, will probably accompliſh his wicked purpoſe. Nei- 
ther the perſon whoſe life is aimed at, ſhould he ſave himſelf by 


a lie, nor any one who ſhould tell an officious lie for him, 


will be guilty of the leaſt injuſtice to him, whom, by this 
means, they keep from perpetrating the miſchief intended, 
Inſtead of a wrong, it is a kindneſs, Grove's MoxAL Pri- 


LoSoPHY, Vol, II. p. 415. 


Adhering to the ordinary rules of duty, in theſe extraordinary 
caſes, may ſometimes occaſion greater evils to our country, or 
to mankind, than all the virtues, any one mortal can exert, 

will repair HuTcxzson's Mok AL PxITOosor Rx, Vol. II. 
4to. p. 117. See a farther diſcuſſion of this ſubject, in the 
Appendix, Se, IV. Conſult alſo Geneſis, Chap, xii. 
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The diſapprobation of falſchood, in this 
inſtance, anſwered Philocles, is ſuppreſſed 


for a while, by our admiration of the af- 


fection, gratitude, generoſity, and greatneſs 
of mind diſplayed by the negro. We 
lament the bondage of ſuch a hero; and 
regret that his exalted virtues were not 
diſplayed on a more important and honour- 
able occaſion. But when theſe firſt emo- 
tions are over, and we diſpaſſionately reflect 
on the conduct of the ſlave, we muſt con- 
demn it as an unjuſtifiable ſacrifice of truth, 
of his own life, and of the duty which he 
owed to ſociety*. The divine command, 
Thou ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs acamsT 
thy neighbour, cannot ſurely be ſuppoſed to 
imply, that we may bear falſe witneſs in 

his ravour ; becauſe this would be to for- 
bid private injury, and to authoriſe public 
wrongs. Judicial teſtimony, in the preſent 
circumſtances of the moral world, is eſſen- 
tial to the well-being of ſociety; and to 
Nan the are n of it, _ in- 


5 . See Appendis, Sect, IV, | 
C2 troducing 
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troducing into courts of law falſehood and 
perjury, is a high crime againſt the ſtate, 
and ſeverely puniſhed in all countries which 
have emerged from barbariſm. Beſides, 
the good of the community requires that 
juſtice ſhould be executed on the offender 
himſelf, to prevent him from committing 
other crimes: And it would give encou- 
ragement to vice, if an innocent perſon, 
perhaps tired of life, or influenced by en- 
thuſiaſtic notions of honour, friendſhip, or 
love, might ſuffer for another who is guilty, 


The certainty of n even in 
miſdemeanors, is ſtrongly urged by the Mar- 
quis de Beccaria, the great advocate for ju- 
dicial lenity. And he thinks the forgiveneſs 
of the injured party himſelf, ſhould not 
interrupt the execution of juſtice. © This 
tc may be an act of good-nature and huma- 
« nity,” he obſerves, ( but it is contrary to 
ce the good of the public. For although a 
cc private citizen may difpenſe with fatis- 
« faction for his private injury, he cannot 
e remove the neceſſity of public example. 
5 * 1 
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e The right of puniſhing belongs not to 
« any individual in particular, but to the 
* ſociety in general, or the ſovereign who 
« repreſents that ſociety: And a man may 
ce renounce his own portion of this right, 
« but he cannot give up that of others.” 


The conduct of the negro, ſaid Sophron, 
however erroneous it might be in point of 
wiſdom, or unjuſtifiable with reſpect to its 
morality, was perfectly generous and diſ- 
intereſted. But the ſame elegant writer, 
who records this fact, has related another 
example of the violation of truth, from 
- motives purely ſelſiſb, which I cannot con- 
demn, though I know not how to juſtify. 
I will endeavour to recollect, and to repeat 
the ſtory. A Britiſh ſerjeant was taken pri- 
ſoner by the ſavages in America; who pre- 
- pared themſelves to put him to death, with 
all the barbarity which their ſkill in torture 
could invent. Shocked with the view of 


the horrid ſufferings which awaited him, he 


thus addreſſed the Indians: Mighty war- 
ce rjors, your preparations are vain, for my 
| C 3 cc body 
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ce body is invulnerable; and if you will ſet 
« me at liberty, T will teach you how to 
« become ſo. Think not that I impoſe 
c upon you by falſe pretenſions. I am 
« willing that you ſhould try upon me- an 
ce experiment, which may fatisfy your 
ce doubts. Let, the chief, who holds my 
« hanger, now ſtrike with all his force. 1 
R: wr defy the ſharpneſs of the _ 
ent, and the ſtrength of his arms.” 
Whilſt he was ſaying theſe words, he bent 
his head, and laid bare his neck. The In- 
dian eagerly advanced; and by one furious 
blow, ſevered the head from the body. 
Thus the poor ſerjeant, by his preſence of 
mind, exchanged lingering tortures for an 
eaſy 1 Inftantaneous death. | 


Euphronius here ein; that the ſtory 
is of doubtful authority, by the confeſſion 
of the Abbe himſelf. But admitting the 
truth of it, continued he, for the ſake of | 
argument, what moraliſt can be ſo rigid as 
not to deem the conduct of the ſerjeant at 
leaſt excuſable? Perhaps no man, in fimi- 

HE lar 
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lar circumſtances, would have. acted differ- 
ently, if he poſſeſſed ſufficient compoſure to 


deviſe, or addreſs, to practiſe ſuch an expe- 


dient. The caſe is not analogous to that 
of martyrdom for religion. The horrid 
ſufferings to be endured, in this inſtance, 
could anſwer no good end; and ſociety 
received not the leaſt injury, either imme- 

diate or remote, by the evaſion of them. 
Recollecting an hiſtorical fact of unqueſ- 
War truth, and ſtrictly applicable to the 
point in debate, I requeſted permiſſion to 
relate it. When Columbus and his crew 
were caſt away on an iſland, more than 
thirty leagues from Hiſpaniola, nothing re- 
mained to them in proſpect, but to end their 
miſerable days with naked ſavages, far from 
their country and their friends. To add to 
theſe calamities, the natives began ſoon to 
murmur at the reſidence of the ſpaniards 
amongſt them; the ſupport of whom be- 
came burdenſome to men, ignorant of agri- 
culture, and unaccuſtomed to exertion or 
induſtry: They brought in proviſions with 
| "SR _ reluctance, 
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reluctance, furniſhed them ſparingly, and 


even threatened entirely to withhold them. 


Such a reſolution muſt have occaſioned ine- 
vitable deſtruction to the Spaniards ; but 
Columbus prevented it by a happy device, 
that revived all the admiration and reve- 
rence, with which the Indians firft regarded 
theſe ſtrangers. By his ſkill in aſtronomy, 
he knew there was ſhortly to be a total 
eclipſe of the moon. On the day before it 
happened, he aſſembled the principal per- 
fons of the diſtrict, and after reproaching 


them for their defection from thoſe, whom 


they had lately revered, he told them that 
the Spaniards were ſervants of the Great 
Spirit, who dwells in heaven: That, offended 


at their refuſal to ſupport the objects of his 


peculiar favour, the Deity was preparing to 
puniſh their crime with exemplary ſeverity ; 
and that the moon ſhould be darkened that 
very night, and aſſume a bloody hue, as a 
ſign of the Divine wrath, and an emblem 
of the vengeance ready to fall on them. To 
this marvellous prediction, ſome of the bar- 
barians * with careleſs indifference ; 

ober 
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others, with credulous aftoniſhment : But 
when the moon began gradually to withdraw 
her light, and at length appeared of a red 
colour, all were ſtruck with terror. They 
ran with conſternation to their houſes, and 

returning to Columbus loaded with provi- 
fions, threw them inſtantly at his feet, con- 
juring him to intercede with the Great Spi- 
rit, to avert the deſtruction with which they 
were threatened. Columbus, ſeeming to be a 
moved by their entreaties, promiſed to 
comply with their deſire. The eclipſe went 
off, the Room recovered its ſplendour; and 
from that time, the Spaniards were not only 
furniſhed profuſely with proviſions, but 
treated with the moſt ſuperſtitious atten- 
tion“. This ſolemn deceit of Columbus 
may be juſtified by the rights of neceſſity. 
Shipwrecked on a diſtant coaſt, in the pro- 
ſecution of an enterprize, which, in his 
mind, appears to have originated from ho- 
nourable and uſeful views, and deſtitute of 
every means of ſupplying himſelf and his 


s gee Robertſon's Hiſt. of America, vol. I. book. II. 
| _ aſſociates 
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aſſociates with ſuſtenance, he had a claim | 
to the protection, aſſiſtance, and ſupport of 
the people who were ſpectators of his cala- 


mity. And it was a happy fertility of ge- 


nius, which ſuggeſted to him an expedient, 
far preferable to the force of arms. But I 
feel a ſecret wiſh, that this truly great man 


had mixed leſs of falſity with his artifice. 


He might have reprehended the Indians for 


, their want of hoſpitality, alarmed their fears 
by his prediction, and excited their wonder 


and reverence by its fulfilment, without de- 
nouncing, in ſuch unguarded t#ms, the 
immediate vengeance of Heaven. Truth 
is ſo important, and of ſo delicate a nature, 
that every poſſible precaution ſhould be 
employed to extenuate its violation, although 
the ſacrifice be made to duties which per- 


ſede its obligation. | 


Philocles very obligingly 8 me = 
recalling to his memory ſo pertinent a fact. 
He then turned to his pupil, and aſked 
him what he thought of the maxim, which 
ſome perſons have adopted, © that _ is 


not to be kept with rogues or traitors.” 
I think 
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1 think the maxim, replied Sophron, 
falſe in itſelf, and highly injurious to ſo- 
ciety. For, independent of the licentiouſ- 
neſs and cruelty, to which it might give riſe, 
a man owes to his own honour and peace 

of mind, except on very extraordinary oc- 
caſions, the ſtrict performance of his pro- 
miſe. And this opinion ſeems to have in- 
fluenced the conduct of the great Viſcount 
Turenne, and of Sir Richard Herbert. The 

former was attacked one night by robbers 
near Paris, who ſtripped him of his money, 
watch, and rings. He engaged to give 
them a hundred louis ors, if they would 
return him a ring, of little intrinſic worth, 
but on which he ſet a particular value. 
The highwaymen complied ; and one of 
them had the boldneſs to go to his houſe 
the ſucceeding day, and in the midft of 
a large company to demand, in a whiſper, 
the performance of his promiſe. The Viſ- 
count gave orders for the money to be paid; 
and ſuffered the villain to eſcape, before he 
related the adventure“. 


See Ramſay's Life of Turenne. 
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Sir Richard Herbert, being ſent by 
Edward the Fourth, to reduce certain re- 
bels in North Wales, laid ſiege to Harlech 
caſtle, in Merionethſnire; a fortreſs ſo 
ſtrong, that he deſpaired of taking it but 
by blockade and famine. The captain of 
it offered to ſurrender, on condition that 
Sir Richard would do what he could to ſave 
bis life. The condition was accepted; and 
Sir Richard brought the commander to 
the king, requeſting his majeſty to grant 

him a pardon, as the expectation of this 
favour had induced him to yield up an im- 
portant caſtle, which he might have de- 
fended. Edward replied to Sir Richard 
Herbert, That as he had no power, by 
« his commiſſion, to pardon any one, he 
ic might therefore, after the repreſentation 
« hereof to his ſovereign, deliver him up 
4 to juſtice.” Sir Richard Herbert an- 
ſwered, © He had not yet done he beft 
« be could for him; and therefore moſt 
« humbly deſired his highneſs to do one of 
te two things; either to put him again in 


ee the caſtle where he had been, and com- 
ce mand 
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« mand ſome other to take him out; or, 
cc if his highneſs would not do ſo, to take 
« his life for the captain's, that being the 
« jaſt proof he could give, that he had 
ce uſed his utmoſt endeavour to fulfil his 
ce promiſe.” The king, finding himſelf fo. 
much urged, pardoned the captain, but 
beſtowed on Sir Richard Herbert no other 
reward for his ſervice*. 


Theſe gentlemen, faid Philocles, diſ- 
played a delicate ſenſe of honour; and 
though I am dubious, whether the conduct 
of Monſieur Turenne has the ſanction of 
the great Roman caſuiſt , yet, according 
to my judgment, both he and Sir Richard 
Herbert acted conformably to the laws of 
reaſon and rectitude. For every lauful pro- 
miſe, made by one poſſeſſing preſence of 
mind, and the free uſe of reaſon, no event 
or conſideration ſucceeding, which an un- 


* See the Life of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 


+ Si prædonibus padtum pro capite pretium non attuleris, 
nulla fraus eſt, ne ſi juratus quidem id non feceris. Cic. de 
Off. lib, III. cap, 29. | | | 
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biaſſed underſtanding would deem ſufficient 
to render it unlawful, ought to be religiouſly 
obſerved*. But promiſes, extorted by fear, 
and that clearly contravene our duty to 
ſociety, are void in themſelves : Thus an 
engagement made with ſincerity, under the 
ſtrong impreſſions: of terror, to a highway- 

man or murderer, not to bear teſtimony 
againſt him, can be of no validity ; becauſe 
there ſubſiſts an antecedent claim of the 
community, which cannot be diſpenſed with 
by any of its members. I have ſuppoſed 
the engagement to be ſincere; for, if en- 
tered into with a previous deſign of vio- 
lation, a breach of truth and faithfulneſs is 
in ſome degree committed, notwithſtanding 
its injuſtice or illegality. | 
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But when you deliver to another as a cer- | 
tain truth, what you believe to be falſe, are 
you guilty of lying,” ſhould it * 
prove to be true? 


3 anſwered Sophron; becauſe my in- 
tention is to deceive, and to make a ar, 


89 2 See Grove s Mor, Philoſophy. 
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poſed falſehood paſs for truth. Chian- fu 
was an officer in the guards of the emperor 
of Japan. He had formed a tender con- 
nection with one of the ladies of the court, 


and was on the point of marriage, when a 


formidable inſurrection, in a diſtant iſland 
of the empire, occaſioned by the tyranny 
and cruel exactions of the government, ob- 
liged him to leave the capital without delay, 
to aſſume his poſt in the royal army. The 
war was protracted through various cauſes; 
and he bore, with great impatience, ſo long 
an abſence from his miſtreſs. By the in- 
fluence of a bribe, he obtained permiſſion 
from the commander in chief to return to 


Jeddo, for a few weeks; during which time 


he hoped to celebrate his nuptials. But 
dreading leſt the emperor ſhould reſent his 
deſertion of the army, at fo critical a con- 
juncture, he pretegded that he brought 
tidings, from the general, of an important 
advantage, - gained over the enemy ; which 
was likely ſoon to be ſucceeded by a com- 
Plete victory. Theſe accounts were founded 


on n. not on truth. His falſe- 


® hoods, 
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| hoods, however, procured him the moſt 
. favourable reception at court. He married 
the lady; and after a week ſpent in feſtivity, 
prepared for his departure to join the army. 
An expreſs at this time arrived, with the 
news of the entire defeat of the inſurgents ; 
but no mention was made of any previous 
deſpatches by Chian-fu. The emperor ſuſ- 
chat he had been guilty of deceit. 
He was ſtrictly examined; confeſſed his 
crime, and the motives of it; and was con- 
| demned to ſuffer immediate death. For 
| lying is a capital _ by the laws of 


—_ 
II truth, reſumed Philocles, be an agree- 
ment between our words and thoughts, 


are you under an obligation to el all 
mn —__ | 


5 
| No, faid Sophron, p S often forbids 
it; and it is no violation of truth to con- 

ceal thoſe thoughts, or that knowledge, 

With which another has no right to be ac 

quainted. Ori a particular occaſion, the 

„„ | Jews 
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Jews demanded of Jeſus, Mat fign ſheweſt 
thou unto us? Jaſus anſwered and ſaid, 
Deſtroy this temple, and in three days I will 
raiſe it up. Then ſaid the Jews, Forty and 
fix years was this temple in building, and 
wilt thou rear it up in three days? But he 
pate of the temple of his body. When there- 
Fore be was ariſen from the dead, his diſciples 
remembered that he had ſaid this unto them“. 


Sometimes, when improper or treache- 
tous queſtions are aſked, filence would be 
no leſs dangerous, than an explicit declara- 
tion of our ſentiments. In theſe caſes, we 
ſhall be juſtified i in-the uſe of ſuch evaſions, 
as do not contradict the truth. When the 
chief prieſts and ſcribes inquired of our 
Saviour, whether it was lawful to pay tri- 
bute unto Cæſar? He perceived their crafti- 
neſs, and ſaid unto them, Why tempt ye me ? 
Shew me a penny : Whoſe image and ſuper- 
ſcription hath it? | They anſwered and ſaid, 
Ceſar's. And be ſaid unto them, Render 


© fohn, chap, ij. ver. 18, 
2 - * 
D unto 


ö 
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unto Ceſar the things which be Cæſar s, and 
unto Gop the things which be GoD's. And 
they could not take hold of his words before 


the people: And they marvelled at his an- 


wers, and held their peace. 


Under the reign of the cruel and | bigoted 


queen Mary, the princeſs Elizabeth, her 
_ ſiſter, ſuffered a variety of perſecutions, on - 


account of her ſteady attachment to the 
Proteſtant religion. It is faid, ſhe was one 
day interrogated concerning the Lord's 


Supper; and that ſhe returned the follow- 


ing n, nd evaſive anſwer : 


« Chriſt was the word that ſpake i it ; 
He took the bread and brake it; 
« And what the word did make it, 
«« That I believe and take it“. 5 


Philocles expreſſed much ſatisfaction in 
che judicious diſtinction, which his pupil 
had made, and obſerved, that the conduct 
of the princeſs Elizabeth is fully juſtified by 


the example of the 3 Paul, in circum- 


* OR pales, s Cat. of Royal and Noble Authors. 
. ſtances 
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ſtances not very diſſimilar. The Athenians 


had a law, which rendered it capital to pro- 
mulgate any new divinities *, And when 
Paul preached to them JEsus and the RE- 
SURRECTION, | he was accuſed of having 
broken this law, and of being a /etter forth 


of ſtrange gods; and was carried before the 


Areopagus, a court of judicature, which 


took. cogniſance of all criminal matters, and 


was in 2 particular manner, charged with 
the., care of the eſtabliſhed religion. An 
impoſtor, in ſuch a ſituation, would have 
retracted his doctrine to ſave his life; and 
an enthuſiaſt would have ſacrificed his life, 
without attempting- to fave it by innocent 
means. But the Apoſtle wiſely avoided 
both extremes; and availing himſelf. of an 
inſcription “ To THE UNKNOWN GOD,” 
which he had ſeen upon an altar in the city, 
he pleaded in his own defence, hom ye 
ignorantly worſhip, bim declare I unto you. 
By this preſence. of mind, he evaded the 
law, and eſcaped condemnation, without 


o Socrates ſuffered under this law, 
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departing from the truth of the es or 
viekiting the OE or Soe. io 


Though I am no d gonbra) admirer, con- 
tinued Philocles, of the maxims of mo- 
rality delivered by Lord Cheſterfield, 
yet I think his remarks on the preſent 
ſubje& peculiarly worthy of attention. 
« The prudence and neceffity,” ſays the 
noble author, of frequently concealing 
te the truth, inſenſibly ſeduces people to 
« yiolate it. It is the only art of mean 
ee capacities, and the only refuge of mean 
« ſpirits, Whereas concealing the truth, 
te upon proper occaſions, is as prudent 
« and as innocent, as telling a lie, upon 
c any occaſion, is infamous and fooliſh. 
*« I will ftate you a caſe in your own 
«© department. Suppoſe you are em- 
e ployed at a foreign court, and that 
te the miniſter of that court is abſurd or 
« jmpertinent enough to aſk you, what 


_ ® Vid. Acts xvii. 23. Alſo Lord Lyttelton's Obſervations 
on the Converſion and Apoſtleſhip of St, Paul, 


© your 
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« your inſtructions are; will you tell 
« him a lie, which as ſoon as found out, 
« and found out it certainly will be, 
« muſt deſtroy your credit, blaſt your 
« character, and render you uſeleſs there? 
« No. Will you tell him the truth then, 
« and betray your truſt? As certainly, 
« No. But you will anſwer, with firm- 
« neſs, That you are ſurprized at ſuch 
« a queſtion; that you are perſuaded he 
te does not expect an anſwer to it; but 
te that at all events he certainly will not 
« have one. Such an anſwer will give 
« him confidence in you ; he will. con- 
« ceive an opinion of your veracity, of 
« which opinion you may afterwards 
cc make very honeſt and fair dvanreges.” 


Philocles proceeded to RENE his 


pupil, whether falſity, when in jeſt, is to be 


deemed a lie? But Sophron declined the 
queſtion, as too nice for his deciſion ; and 
deſired to hear the ſentiments of Philocles, 
who delivered them in the following terms. 
Wit and irony, raillery and humour, are 

Dy often 
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often deviations from the ſtrict rules of 
veracity : But they are allowed by common 
conſent ; and, under proper reſtrictions, they 
contribute to enliven converſation, and to 
improve our manners. But jocularity is 
certainly culpable, and may be deemed a 

ſpecies of lying, when it is intended to de- 
|  ceive, without any good end in view; and 
eſpecially with the ungenerous one of di- 
verting ourſelves at the painful expence of 
another. The practice alſo may lead to 
more criminal falſchoods ; and it is related 
with honour of Ariſtides, that he held truth 
to be ſo ſacred, ut ne joco quidem mentiretur. 


Some jocular lies have produced the moſt 
ſerious and affecting conſequences ; of which 
I will give you an example or two, in the 
youthful frolics of Hilario, a nobleman who 
now looks back, with ſorrow and regret, on 
the ſufferings occaſioned by his levity. 
When he was a ſtudent at Cambridge, he 
went at midnight crying fire! fire! to the 
chamber door of one of the fellows of 
mon, a gentleman univerſally admired 

| for 
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for his literary and poetical abilities, but 
who was of a timid and melancholy diſpo- 
ſition. The gentleman awaked out of a 
ſound ſleep, and, attentive only to the firſt 
ſuggeſtions of fear, leaped through the win- 
dow, at the hazard of loſing his life by the 
fall. Not long after this tranſaction, Hila- 
rio went up to London; and dining in a 
mixed company of perſons of faſhion, he 
happened to ſit near a grave old gentleman, 
who took the firſt opportunity of making 
particular inquiries concerning a youth, 
then at Cambridge, whom he knew to be 
intimately acquainted. with this nobleman. 
Hilario inſtantly ſuſpe&ted, that the ſerious 
Don was a rich uncle of his friend; and 
determined that he would give ſuch an 
account of the nephew, as ſhould occaſion a 
ſolemn letter of reproof, over which he 
hoped to regale himſelf, on his return to 
college. He therefore jocularly ſaid, that 
his companion was a fine jolly fellow, always 
forming connections with the girls; that he 
loved to rattle the dice; and that he had 2 
E loſt his next quarter's allowance, 
5 D 4 : which 


uren 


which would lower his courage at play, for 
ſome time to come. From the alteration 
which he perceived in the ſtranger's counte- 
nance, he was aſſured of the ſucceſs of his 
bum, an abſurd term given to this ſhameful 
kind of lie: And, - when he got back to 
Cambridge, he haſtened to the apartment of 
his friend, to enjoy the laughter which he 
ſhould raiſe at his expence. But how was 
he ſhocked to find him in the delirium of a 
fever, occaſioned by a billet, which had been 
delivered the preceding day, purporting, 
& That Lucinda had juſt beſtowed her 
ce hand, upon a perſon much more deſerving 
cc of her affections, than he had been repre- 
« ſented to her father by Hilario, his aſſo- 
ce Ciate in pleaſure, extravagance, and profli- 


ce gacy.“ 


By ſuch thoughtleſs, and unjuſtifiable 
violations of truth, Hilario was often wound- 
ing his own peace of mind, and involving 
his connections in diſtreſs. He was, how- 
ever, at length compelled to correct this 


criminal aun, e the horror which he 
| 8 
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felt, on having given riſe to a fatal duel 
between two brothers, by jocularly inſinua- 
ting to one of them, that he was rivalled in 
the affections of his miſtreſs, by the other. 


It would be happy, faid I, if we could 
_ aſcertain the reſtrictions, under which theſe 
ſallies of frolic and jocularity may be in- 
dulged with innocence. One general rule 
may, I think, be admitted, that the enter- 
tainment, which we thus create to ourſelves, 
ſhould be ſuch only as will be a futute ſub- 


ject of mirth even to thoſe, who are the 


preſent ſufferers by it. But, to uſe the 
words of an excellent moralift, © as every 
action may produce effects, over, which 
ce human power has no influence, and which 
« human ſagacity cannot foreſee ; we ſhould 
not lightly venture to the verge of evil; 
ce nor ſtrike at others, though with a reed, 
ce leſt, like the rod of Moſes, it become a 
« ſerpent in our hands“... 


Philocles now purſued the ſubject, by 
inquiring into the nature of zqyuivoca- 


4 Dr. Hawkſworth. 
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TION ; which Sophron defined to be a 
mean expedient to avoid the declaration 
of truth, without verbally telling a lie. 
An equivocation, ſaid he, conſiſts of 
ſuch expreſſions, as admit of more than 
one meaning. The ſpeaker uſes them 
in one ſenſe, and deſigns that the hearer 
| ſhould underſtand them in another. 

Cicero mentions a certain perſon, who 
made a truce with the enemy for thirty - 
days, and treacherouſly evaded his agree- 
ment, by laying waſte the country du-_ 
ring the nights; alleging, that the truce 
was for ſo many days, not nights*. Such 
an equivocation as this, has all the guilt, 
and infamy of a lie; but I do not feel 
myſelf inclined to condemn the dupli- 
city, praiſed by a gentleman, on the 
following occaſion. He was returning 
home from the aſſizes at York, and was 
attacked on the road by a highwayman, 
to whom he delivered a ſmall purſe of 
money. The robber told him, that he 


vid. Cicero de Officiis, lib, I, cap, 13. 


ſhould 
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ſhould not be ſatisfied with a few gui- 
neas; and ſternly demanded the ſum, 
which he knew he had received, and then 
carried about him. The gentleman, 
with great apparent terror, drew out of 
his pocket a leathern bag, and giving it 
to the highwayman, ſaid, ** Take what 
you want, but ſpare my life.” The rob- 
ber eagerly received it, and was tranſ- 
ported with the value of his acquiſition. 
He rode off with it, through bye lanes, 
till he arrived at a place of ſecurity. 
There he ſtopped to examine his booty, 
which to his aſtoniſhment he found to 
conſiſt only of a quantity of halfpence, 
together with a copy of the dying ſpeech 
and earneſt exhortations of a malefactor, 
who had been executed the preceding \ 
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Can you ER me, Philocles, ſaid I, 

of the criminality of equivocation, when, 
in the exerciſe of my profeſſional duties, 
1 ſtudy, by cheerful looks and ambigu- 


ous words, to remove from my patients 
5 the 


44 Q.N n 


the horrors of deſpair, to mitigate the 


apprehenſions of danger, and to deceive 


them into hope; that, by adminiſtering 
a cordial to the drooping ſpirit, I may 
ſmooth the bed of death, or revive even 
expiring life? For there are maladies, 
which rob the Philoſopher of fortitude, 
and the Chriſtian of conſolation. | 


From my heart I acquit you, anſwered 
Philocles, with his wonted humanity. 
You do a kindneſs, not a wrong, to the 
perſon whom you thus deceive; and 
may reaſonably preſuppoſe his future 
approbation of that conduct, which meets 
with the preſent acquieſcence of all his 
friends. The amiable and elegant Pliny, 
who had the niceſt ſenſe of honour, re- 
cites with applauſe, in a letter to Nepos, 
a ſtory, which may perhaps contribute 
to ſatisfy your mind, and remove your 


ſeruples. 


The buſband of the celebrated Arria, 


Cacinna Pætus, was very dangerouſly 
ill. 


* 
Jy —— * 
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in. Her ſon was alſo ſick at the ſame 


time; and died. He was a youth of 


uncommon accompliſhments, and fondly 


beloved by his parents. Arria prepared 
and conducted his funeral in ſuch a 
manner, that her huſband remained 


entirely ignorant of the mournful event, 


which occaſioned that ſolemnity. Pætus 
often inquired, with anxiety, abour his 
ſon; to whom ſhe cheerfully replied, 
that he had flept well, and was better. 
But if her tears, too long reſtrained, 
were burſting forth; ſhe inſtantly retired, 


to give vent to her grief; and when 


again compoſed, ſhe returned to Pætus 


with dry eyes, and a placid countenance, 


quitting,. as it were, all the tender feel- 
ings of the mother, at the threſhold of 


her huſband's chamber®. 


But, eddreficig himſelf to Ses 
is it not a ſpecies of equivocation, and 


a breach of faithfulneſs, continued Phi- | 


locles, when we do not perform our 


* Plin, Epiſt. XVI, lib. Ill, 
| promiſes, 
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' promiſes, according to the plain and ob- 
vious meaning of them ? 


Without doubt it is, anſwered So- 
phron. The moraliſt whom I before 
quoted, relates, that ten Romans, who 
had been taken in the battle of Cannæ, 
were ſent by Hannibal to the ſenate, to 
propoſe an exchange of priſoners. Be- 
fore they ſet out, each of them engaged, 
by an oath, to return to the camp of the 
Carthaginians, if the embaſly ſhould 
prove ineffectual. The, ſenate. rejected 
the offers of Hannibal; and nine of the 
Priſoners honourably rendered themſelves 
up to him. But the tenth refuſed to re- 
turn, on pretence, that he had already 
diſcharged himſelf of his oath. For it 
ſeems, that he went back to the camp of 
the Carthaginians, ſoon after he quitted 
it, to fetch ſome neceſſaries, which he 
had deſignedly left behind, that he might 
be able to plead his having complied, 
literally, with the terms of his engage- 
ment. But the ROME diſdained the de- 

Ceit, 
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ceit, and commanded the artful wretch 
to be ſent bound to Hannibal. 


Mental, and other private reſervations 
neither abſolve, nor even extenuate the 
guilt of lying. When the unfortunate 
Mary, queen of Scotland, was married to 
the dauphin of France, the king, his 
father, ſolemnly ratified every article, 
inſiſted upon by the Scotch parliament, 
for preſerving the independence of their 
nation, and for ſecuring the ſucceſſion 
of the crown to the houſe of Hamilton. 
But Mary, by his perſuaſion, had ante- 
cedently and privately ſubſcribed three _ 
deeds, by which, ſhe conſigned the king- 
dom of Scotland, on failure of her own 
iſſue, to his family; declaring all her 
promiſes, to the contrary, to be void *. 
The remark of Biſhop Taylor may be 
adopted, as the beſt comment on tranſ- 
actions of this infamous nature. If the 
words be a lie without reſervation, theß 


. Lord Kaims's Hiſtory of Man, vol. IV. p. 1 58. 
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are ſo with it: For this does not alter 
the words themſelves; nor the meaning 
of the words; nor the purpoſe of him 
who delivers them“. 


But in what light are we to regard the 
ſtratagems, falſehood, and acts of deceit, 
which have been employed in war, and 
often with applauſe, both in ancient and 
modern times ? 


In reply to this intereſting queſtion, 
Philocles obſerved, that war is ſeldom 
founded in juſtice; and that, therefore, 
we cannot be ſurprized that it ſhould 
occaſion, amongſt thoſe who wage it, a 
ſuſpenſion of the common laws of mora- 
lity. The fraudulent exploits which are 
practiſed, by the tacit conſent, as it were, 
of the parties, may dazzle and ſurprize a 
. ſuperficial obſerver; but a ſerious, honeſt 
mind, will generally condemn them, as 
inconſiftent with the obligations of reli- 
gion and virtue; and, except under very 


* DuQor Dubitant, p-. 498, 3 
particular 
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particular circumſtances, injurious to the 
contending powers themſelves. For, as 
integrity is the beſt policy in the con- 
duct of individuals towards each other, 
it will appear to be equally ſo in the 
tranſactions between ſtates, and communi- 


ties, if an extenſive view be taken of their 


great and permanent intereſts. Cicero, 
in one of his dialogues, introduces Sci- 
pio as maintaining the following excel- 
lent maxim: non modo FALSUM efſe illud, 
SINE INJURIA non poſſe, ſed hoc veriſſimum, 
fine SUMMA JUSTITIA rempublicam regi non 
Poſſe. It is ſo far from being true, that 
10 government cannot be carried on with- 
te out injury to others, that nothing is 
ce more certain, than that it cannot be 


« well adminiſtered without an inviolable | 


te adherence to the ſtricteſt juſtice.” 
And the propriety of this obſervation 
ſeems to be acknowledged, in ſome of 
the regulations of war, now univerſally 
adopted in civilized countries, 


But a diſtinction ſhould be DE be- 
tween art or ſtratagem, and perfidy or 
E falſehood. 
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falſehood“ . The wiſeſt and beſt moraliſts 


admit, that we may deceive our enemies, 
when we have a juſt cauſe of war, by any 
ſuch ſigns, as import no profeſſion of 
communicating our ſentiments to them. 
Thus I have heard, that the duke of 
Marlborough, when he commanded the 
allied army in Germany, called a council 
of war, on a particular occaſion, to deter- 
mine whether he ſhould attack the enemy 
on the ſucceeding day. His general officers 
were unanimous in recommending the mea- 
ſure; but the duke expreſſed his objections 
to it in the ſtrongeſt terms; and the coun- 
cil ſubmitted to his ſuperior judgment. 
When he retired into his tent, prince Eu- 
gene followed him, and, lamented the diſ- 
grace, in which ſuch a deciſion would in- 
volve them. My reſolution,” ſaid the duke, 
eis fixed to give battle to-morrow, and I 
cc ſhall- inſtantly iſſue the neceſſary orders. 
« But I oppoſed this plan in council, be- 
« cauſe I had received ſecret information, 


See Appendix, Sect. VI. 
| ce that 
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te that our enemies had concerted the means 


ce of becoming acquainted with the reſult 


« of our deliberations. And you will agree 
« with me in the neceſſity of deceiving 
cc them.” 


But men of true courage and honour, 


muſt hold in deteſtation all treachery and 


falſehood. The earl of Peterborough, in 
conjunction with the prince of Darmſtadt, 
carried on the ſiege of Barcelona, about 
the beginning of the preſent century. The 


governor offered to capitulate, and came to 


a parley with lord Peterborough at the gates 
of the city. The articles were not yet 
ſigned; when ſuddenly loud ſhouts and 
huzzas were heard in the town. «© You 
ce have perfidiouſly betrayed us !” ſaid the 


governor to the earl: Whilſt we are ca- 


« pitulating, with unſuſpecting honour and 
« fincerity, your Engliſh ſoldiers have en- 


« tered the city by the ramparts; and are 


e now committing rapine, murder, and 
« every kind of violence.” V ou do injuſ- 
e tice to the Engliſh,” replied the general : 

- 2 | cc This 
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This treachery" is chargeable only on the 
« troops of Darmſtadt. But permit me to 
« enter into the town with my ſoldiers, and 
« ] will inftantly repreſs the outrage, and 
return to the Sate to finiſh the capitu- 
* lation.“ 


The offer was made with an air of 
truth, and ſincerity; and accepted with 
a generous confidence, Peterborough 
haſtened into the ſtreets, where he found 
the Germans and Catalans pillaging the 
houſes of the principal inhabitants. He 
drove them away; and er rol emo 
off: "And, after having qujvied all dif- 
turbances, he rejoined the governor, and 
completed the capitulation, without de- 
manding any new, or more advantageous 
terms. The Spaniards were aſtoniſhed at 
the magnanimity of the Engliſh, whom 
they had generally regarded "before as 
. faithleſs barbarizns*. | 
See Voltaire's Siecle de Louis XIV.” 

| Sophron 
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Sophron remarked, that the glory, on 
this occaſion, appeared to belong chiefly 
to lord Peterborough, as an individual. 
But I recollect, continued he, a tranſ- 
action in the Grecian hiſtory, which 
ſeems to evince an equal ſenſe of honour, 
and deteſtation of perfidy, 1n the whole 
body of the Athenians. Theſe people 
were inflamed with the ambition of 
governing Greece; and Themiſtocles, a 
favourite general, exerted all his talents 
_ to accompliſh the deſign. One day he 
aſſembled the citizens of Athens, and 
informed them, he had a moſt impor- 
tant plan to propoſe; but that he could 
not communicate it to them, becauſe 
the ſucceſs of it depended upon ſecrecy. 
He therefore requeſted them to appoint 
a confidential perſon, to whom he might 
explain his views, and whoſe approbation 
of them might have the force of public 
authority. Ariftides was unanimouſly 
choſen ; and Themiſtocles laid open to 
him the project, which he had conceived, 
of burning the whole fleet of the Gre- 

| Eq cian 
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cian ſtates, then lying unguarded in a 
neighbouring port; the deſtruction or 
which, he ſaid, could not fail to ſecure 
the dominion of Athens. Ariſtides re- 
turned to the afſembly, and declared, 
that the project of Themiſtocles promiſed 
the greateſt benefit to the common- 
wealth; but that it was perfidious and 
unjuſt. The people inſtantly, and with 
one voice, rejected the propoſal. But 
the Athenians were ſoon afterwards cor- 
rupted by proſperity: And Thucydides 
informs us, it became, with them, a 
maxim of ſtate, that nothing is diſho- 
nourable, which is advantageous“.“ 


Here I could not forbear to mention 
a noble, and long-continued exertion 
of public faith and commercial honour, 
though it was a flight digreſſion from 
the topic of diſcourſe. The Spaniſh 
galeons, deftined to ſupply Terra Firma, 
and the kingdoms of Peru and Chili, 


„ Thucydid, lib, VI, 


with 7 
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with almoſt every article of neceſſary 
conſumption, touch firſt at Carthagena, 
and then at Porto-Bello. In the latter 
place a fair is opened; the wealth of 
America 1s exchanged for the manufac- 
tures of Europe; and during its pre- 
ſcribed term of forty days, the richeſt 
traffic on the face of the earth is begun 
and finiſhed, with unbounded confidence, 
and the utmoſt ſimplicity of tranſaction. 
No bale of goods is ever opened, no 
| cheſt of treaſure is examined. Both are 
1 received on the credit of the perſons to 
whom they belong; and only one in- 
ſtance of fraud is recorded, during the 
long period in which trade was carried 
on with this liberal confidence. All the 
coined ſilver which was brought from 
Peru to Porto-Bello in the year 1654, 
was found to be adulterated, and to be 
mingled with a fifth part of baſe metal. 
The Spaniſh merchants, with their uſual 
integrity, ſuflained the whole loſs, and 
indemnified the foreigners by whom they 
were employed. The fraud was detected; 
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and the treaſurer of the revenue in Peru, 
the author of it, was publicly burnt“. 


Are we not every day guilty of lying, 
_ purſued Philocles, in the common forms of 
civility; and in various modes of ſpeech, 
which cuſtom has introduced? 


Surely not, replied Sophron ; for if theſe 


be well underſtood, no one is deceived by 
them. | 


I do not entirely accord with you, So- 


phron, ſaid I; and I believe it will not be 


eaſy to juſtify, upon the principles either 
of wiſdom or ſtrict morality, many compli- 
mental expreſſions uſed in ' converſation. 
You remember the letter of the ambaſſador 
from Bantam, which is inſerted in one of 
the volumes of the Spectator. This honeſt 
ſtranger informs his maſter, that the people 
of England call him and his ſubjects bar- 
barians, | becauſe they ſpeak the truth; and 


* Robertſon's Hiſt, of America; vol. II. note 93. B. VIII. 
ö account 


* 
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account themſelves polite and civilized, be- 
cauſe they ſay one thing, and mean another. 
ce On my firſt landing,” ſays he, © one told 
« me that he ſhould be glad to do me any 
« ſervice in his power. I deſired him there- 
« fore to carry my portmanteau ; but in- 
« ſtead of ſerving me according to his pro- 
e miſe, he laughed, and ordered another 
ce to do it. I lodged the firſt week at the 
ce houſe of a perſon, who intreated me to 
ee think myſelf at home, and to conſider his 
ce houſe as my own. Accordingly, the next 
- morning I began to knock down one 
« of the walls, in order to let in the freſh 
« air; and packed up ſome of the houſehold 
« goods, of which I intended to make thee ? 
ce a preſent. But the falſe varlet ſoon ſent 
« me word, that he would have no ſuch 
ee doings in his houſe.” Perhaps, however, 
I may incur the charge of falſehood, by 
quoting the letter of an ambaſſador, who 
never exiſted. 


Such fictions, Philocles remarked, par- 
take not of the nature of lies. They are 
| intended 
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intended to convey amuſement or inſtruc- 
tion, not to ſerve the purpoſes of deceit. 


Nor is the caſe eſſentially 1 with 
reſpect to the common forms of civility. 
Their import is known to all who uſe 
them; and, as they are expreſſive of urba- 
nity and benevolence, they tend, under 
proper reſtrictions, to ſoften the aſperities, 
and heighten the pleaſures of ſocial inter- 
courſe. Genuine courteſy has, indeed, its 
ſeat in the heart; and implies the deſire of 
gratifying others, in the ſubordinate offices 
of life, by the ſacrifice of our own eaſe or 
Intereſt. It is eſſential, therefore, to every 
amiable character; and can only diſplay 
itſelf in ſuch appropriated modes as cuſtom 
has eſtabliſhed in different countries, or 
amongſt different ranks of men. But, when 
the ſubſtance is wanting, ſome benefit is 
derived to the world even from its forms : 
And to the ruſtic, who claims the privi- 
lege of ſpeaking improper truths, or of 
acting with rude and malicious ſincerity, 
we may juſtly alen the more of Shake- 


ſneare : 
Pe = -- 1009 f 
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* . This is ſome fellow, 


«« Who, having been praiſed for bluntneſs, doth affect | 


« A ſaucy roughneſs, and conſtrains the garb 
Quite from his nature. He can't flatter, he, 

« An honeſt mind. and plain; he muſt ſpeak truth, 
« An they will take it fo ; if not, *tis plain.” 


On this account, I cannot but condemn the 
affected ſeverity of Paulinus, biſhop of 
Nola, who reproves his correſpondent 
Sulpicius Severus, for having ſubſcribed 
himſelf his ſervant, © Beware,” ſays this 
primitive writer, © thou ſubſcribe not thy- 
« ſelf HIs SERVANT, who is thy BROTHER ; 
ce for flattery is ſinful; and it is not a teſ- 
« timony of humility, to give thoſe ho- 
ee nours to men, which are only due to the 
« One Lord, Maſter, and God *.“ We 
find the patriarch Abraham actuated by no 
ſuch ſcruples, though he lived in the pe- 
riod of paſtoral ſimplicity, and was highly 
diſtinguiſhed for his virtue and integrity. 
And he lift up bis eyes, and looked ; and lo, 
three men flood by bim: And when he ſaw 
them, he ran to meet them from the tent door, 


See Barclay's Apology, Pe 525» | 
and 
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and bowed himſelf toward the ground; and 


ſaid, My lord, if now I have found favour 


in thy ſight, paſs not away, 1 pray thee, 
from thy ſervant *. 


Lot, alſo, is 0 in the book of 
Geneſis, as accoſting, in ſimilar terms, two 
ſtrangers, with whoſe dignity he was then 
unacquainted. And be ſaid, Behold now, 
my lords, turn in, I pray you, into your ſer- 
vant's houſe, and tarry all night, and waſh 
your feet; and ye ſhall riſe 7 early, and 20 
on your Ways 1 | 


The conduct and 1 * theſe 
venerable patriarchs, might, I obſerved, be | 
perfectly conſiſtent with the niceſt adhe- 
| rence to truth and ſincerity. - For though 
they ſtyled themſelves the /ervants of the 
ſtrangers, whom they addreſſed, they could 
not mean to extend the term beyond fuch 
ſervices, as the laws of hoſpitality required. 


| Genes, chap. xvili. ver. 2, 3. 
+ Geneſis, chap. xix. ver. 2. . : 
Similar 
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Similar laws, anſwered Philocles, which 


general conſent has eſtabliſhed, bind every 
man, in the common intercourſe of life, 
to reſtrain his angry paſſions, to ſilence his 
ſevere judgments, to ſuppreſs his pride and 
arrogance, and not only to correct whatever 
is offenſive in his manners, but to ſhew that 
urbanity of ſpirit, which, by its benevolent 
attentions, contributes to alleviate miſery, 
and to increaſe the ſum of public happineſs 
and order, Miſtake me not, however, by 
ſuppoſing that I would recommend forward 
profeſſions, a fawning demeanour, or un- 
limited complaiſance. Integrity of heart, 


and ſteadineſs of principle, forbid all ſinful 


conformity with the world: And I would 
neither flatter folly, countenance vice, nor 
yield up one important duty to artificial 
politeneſs. But the facrifice of my own 
pride, reſentment, caprice, or ill nature, to 
ſocial eaſe and enjoyment, may often be 


required : And he, who, like Diogenes, 


neither poſſeſſes the ſubſtance, nor the form 
of courteſy, ſhould be baniſhed from the 
world, This Cynic, you remember, when 


* 


he 
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he paid a viſit to Plato, who united a taſte 
for elegance with the love of philoſophy, 
exulted in the rudeneſs of reproof, and be- 
daubing with his dirty feet the fine carpet, 
which covered the floor, cried out, Thus 
I trample on the pride of Plato.” © But 
with far greater pride,” retorted Plato, 
with a farcaſtic ſeverity, which the occaſion 
fully juſtified. Lord Bacon mentions two 
noblemen of his acquaintance, one of whom 
kept a very magnificent. table, but treated 
his gueſts with illiberal freedom: The other, 
when he entertained the ſame gueſts, pro- 
bably with humbler cheer, but more polite- 
nels, uſed to aſk' them, « Tell truly, was 
ee there never a flout, or dry blow given at 


ee my lord's table?” To which the gueſts 


anſwered, Such and ſuch a thing paſſed.” 
I thought,” ſaid this nobleman, < che would 
mar a good dinner“. ED 


4 Urbanity has 1 | admirably charac- 
terized,. by a celebrated writer, under the 


Dacon's Edays, XXXII, 


appellation 
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appellation of cxnTLENEss. © This virtue,” 
he obſerves, © is founded on a ſenſe of what 
« we owe to Him who made us, and to the 
« common nature of which we all ſhare. 
cc Tt ariſes from reflection on our own fai- 
« lures and wants; and from juſt views of 
cc the condition and the duty of man. It 
ce is native feeling, heightened, and im- 
cc proved by principle. It is the heart, 
ce which eaſily relents ; which feels for every 
ce thing that is human; and is backward 
cc and flow to inflict the leaſt wound. It 
cc js affable in its addreſs, and mild in its 
« demeanour; ever ready to oblige, and 
ce willing to be obliged by others; breathing 
c habitual kindneſs towards friends, courteſy 
ce to ſtrangers, long ſuffering to enemies. 
« Tt exerciſes authority with moderation ; 
ce adminiſters reproof with tenderneſs ; con- 
« fers favours with eaſe and modeſty. It 
cc jg unaſſuming in opinion, and temperate 
cc in zeal. It contends not eagerly about 
ce trifles; is ſlow to contradict, and till 
« ſlower to blame; but prompt to allay 
„ diſſention, and to reſtore peace. It nei- 

| | | | cc ther 
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« ther intermeddles unneceſſarily with the 
« affairs, nor pries inquiſitively into the 
« ſecrets, of others. It delights above all 
cc things to alleviate diſtreſs, and, if it can- 
4 not dry up the falling tear, to ſooth at 
« leaft the grieving heart. Where it has 
< not the power of being uſeful, it is never 
ce burdenſome. It ſeeks to pleaſe, rather 
« than to ſhine and dazzle; and conceals 
ec with care that ſuperiority, either of talents 
ce or of rank, which is oppreſſive to thoſe 
« who are beneath i it. In a word, it is that 
« ſpirit, and that tenour of manners, which 
« the Goſpel of Chriſt enjoins, when it com- 
de mands us to bear one another s burdens ; to 
ce rejoice with thoſe who rejoice, and to Weep 
cc with thoſe who weep; to pleaſe every one 
« bis neighbour for bis good ; to be kind and 
ce tender-hearted ; to be pitiful and courteous ; 
« zo ſupport the weak, and to be Patient to- 
"0 wards all men". 5 


Sdptroa . to be 1514 im —_ 
w_ this animated and ſtriking picture of 


* Blair's 3 vol. I. P. 1 50. 
courteſy; ; 


RY EY 
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courteſy ; but he ſuggeſted to Philocles, 
that amongft the inferior offices of ſocial 
life, he had not noticed the duties of cou N- 
SEL and REPROOF. Theſe, faid he, I fear, 
cannot be adminiſtered by a mind under 


the influence of gentleneſs, without the con- 


cealment, and ſometimes, even the violation 
of truth. 


The former part of your allegation, re- 
plied Philocles, may perhaps be granted; 
but the latter I cannot admit. Advice and 
reprehenſion require, indeed, the, utmoſt 


delicacy ; and painful truths ſhould be de- 


livered in the ſofteſt terms, and expreſſed 
. no farther, than is neceſſary to produce their 


due effect. A courteous man will alſo mix 


what is conciliating, with what is offenſive ; 
praiſe, with cenſure; deference and reſpect, 
with the authority of admonition, ſo far as 
theſe can be done in conſiſtency with pro- 


bity and honour. + For the mind revolts 
againſt all cenforian power, which diſplays 


pride or pleaſure in finding fault; and is 
wounded COP the bare ſuſpicion of ſuch diſ- 
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graceful tyranny. But advice, diveſted of 
the harſhneſs, and yet retaining the honeſt 
warmth, of truth, “ is like honey, put round 
the brim of a veſſel full of wormwood *.“ 
Even this vehicle, however, is ſometimes 
inſufficient to conceal the draught of bit- 
terneſs ; of which we are furniſhed with an 
admirable and diverting inſtance, in the 
hiftory of Gil Blas. This young man be- 
came the favourite- of the archbiſhop of 
Grenada; in whoſe family he enjoyed a 
lucrative and agreeable office; and future. 
proſpects of much higher preferment. The 
archbiſhop regarded him as a perſon of taſte 
and ſentiment; and. one day entered into 
the following converſation with him. <« Liſ- 
te ten, with attention, to what I am going 
cc to deliver. My chief pleaſure - conſiſts 
ce in preaching; the Lord gives a bleſſing 
e to my homilies; they touch the hearts of 
ce ſinners; make them ſeriouſly reflect on 
« their conduct, and have recourſe to inſtant 
« repentance. - This ſucceſs ſhould alone be 


* Memoirs of Brandenburgh, by the King of Prufſia. 
cc a ſufficient 
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tt a ſufficient incitement to my ſtudies 
« Nevertheleſs, I will confeſs to thee my 
cc weakneſs, and acknowledge, that I pro- 


ce poſe to myſelf another reward; a reward, 
ce with which the delicacy of my nature re- 


c proaches me in vain. The honour of 


ce being reckoned a perfect orator, has 
ce charmed my imagination: My perform- 
ce ances are thought equally nervous and 
cc refined; but I am anxious to avoid the 
« misfortune of | thoſe who write too long; 
ec and I wiſh to retire without forfeiting one 
ce tittle of my reputation. Wherefore, my 
ce dear Gil Blas, what I exact of thy zeal, 
« js, that whenever thou ſhalt perceive a 
ce failure in my genius, or the leaſt mark of 
« the imbecility of old age in my com- 
ce poſitions, that thou wilt immediately ad- 
« yertiſe me of it. I dare not truſt to my 
ce own judgment, which may be ſeduced by 
« ſelf-love; but make choice of thine, be- 
ce cauſe I know it to be good, and am re- 
© ſolved to ſtand by thy deciſion.” 


Some time after this. diſcourſe, the pre- 
late was ſeized with a 8 of apoplexy, He 
: F 2 was, 
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was, however, ſoon relieved; and ſuch 
ſalutary medicines were adminiſtered, that 
his health ſeemed to be re-eſtabliſhed. But 
his underſtanding ſuffered a ſevere ſhock, 
which was plainly perceptible in the firſt 
homily that he compoſed. The ſucceed- 
ing one proved perfectly deciſive; as it 
abounded in repetitions, vain arguments, 
and falſe pathos. © Now,” ſaid Gil Blas 
to himſelf, *“ maſter honuly-critic, prepare 
ce to exerciſe the office, which you have 
cc undertaken. You ſee that the faculties 
« of his grace begin to fail. It is your 
ee duty to give him notice of it, not only as 
< the depoſitory of his thoughts, but like- 
&« wiſe, leſt you ſhould be anticipated by 
« ſome other of his friends.” But the em- 
barraſſment was, how to convey the mor- 
tifying intimation to his patron. Fortu- 
nately, the archbiſhop extricated him from 
the difficulty, by inquiring, what people 
ſaid of him, and if they were ſatisfied with 
his laſt diſcourſe. Gil Blas anſwered, that 
the homily had not ſucceeded ſo well as 
the _— in affecting the audience. 
% How,” 
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c How,” replied the prelate, with aſtoniſh- 
ment, © has it met with any Ariſtarchus ?” 
ec No, fir,” ſaid Gil Blas, « by no means: 
« But ſince you have laid your injunctions 
ce upon me to be open and fincere, I will 
ce take the liberty of telling you, that your 
ce late diſcourſe, in my judgment, has not 
« altogether the energy of your prior per- 
« formances.” The archbiſhop grew pale 
at theſe words; and ſaid, with a forced 
ſmile, “So then, Mr. Gil Blas, this piece 
« is not to your taſte? You think my 
« underſtanding enfeebled, don't you?“ 
“ ſhould not have ſpoken fo freely,” an- 
ſwered Gil Blas, « if your grace had not 
c commanded me. I do no more, there- 
« fore, than obey you ; and I moſt humbly 
ee beg that you will not be offended at my 
« freedom.” ( God forbid,” cried the 
prelate, with precipitation; “ God forbid, 
« that I ſhould find fault with it. This 
« would be extremely unjuſt, I am not 
© angry, that you ſpeak your ſentiments : 
© it is the ſentiment only that I condemn. 
« Know, that I never compoſed a better 

BE x: « homily, 
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« homily, than that, of which you diſapprove; 
« for my genius, thank heaven, hath yet 
ce Joſt nothing of its vigour. Henceforth, 
« however, I will chooſe an abler confi- 
ce dant than you are. Go,” added he, puſh- 
ing Gil Blas out of his cloſet, by the ſhoul- 
ders; © go, tell my treaſurer to give you a 
cc hundred ducats. I wiſh you all manner 
c of proſperity, with a little more taſte*,” 


But we have enlarged ſufficiently on this 
part of our ſubject. Permit me, therefore, 
Sophron, to proceed, by inquiring, whe- 
ther SECRECY, in certain caſes, be not a 
branch of faithfulneſs, or veracity ?_ 


It is a very important one, anſwered So- 
phron. To betray the confidence that is 
repoſed in us, whether we have tacitly, or 
by a promiſe, bound ourſelves to fidelity, 


|  evinces a weak underſtanding, or a bad 


heart. Levity, an eagerneſs to communi- 
cate, or the deſire of ſeeming to be impor- 
tant, are the moſt frequent cauſes of the 


Sil Blas, vol. III. | 
= | breach 
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breach of ſecrecy; but it is to be feared, 
that it ſometimes originates from baſeneſs 
and malevolence. | 


This offence was deemed infamous by 
. the ancient Perſians. For it was their 
opinion, ſays Quintus Curtius, that how- 
ever deficient a man might be in the ta- 


zents, requiſite to the attainment of excel- 


lency, the negative virtues were, at leaſt, 
in his power; and that he might be ſilent, 
although he could not be eloquent. 


Here Philocles judiciouſly remarked, that 
the laws of ſecrecy are not, in all caſes, to 
be regarded as inviolable ; for we are under 
antecedent - obligations, of a nature ſtill 
more forcible and binding. If any atroci- 
ous deſign, either againſt an individual or 


the ſtate, be communicated in confidence. 


to us, it is our duty to diſſuade the party, 
if poſſible, from the execution of it. But 
ſhould our endeayours appear to be unavail- 


ing, the concealment of what we know, might _ 
involve us in the guilt of the offence; and 
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we ſhould be juſtly puniſhable, as acceſſa- 
ries to the crime. At Florence, and in 
other ſtates of Italy, a man appriſed of a 
Plot againſt the government, is put to death 
for not revealing it“. In England, miſpriſion 
of treaſon is puniſhed, by forfeiture of rents, 
and of goods, and by impriſonment during 
life: And miſpriſion of felony, by impriſon- 
ment for a diſcretionary term, and by fine 
and ranſom, at the en of che king's 
judges p. 


If fuch miſpriſions be really culpable, how 
comes it to paſs, I aſked, that informers 
are almoſt univerſally held in contempt and 
deteſtation ? 


Becauſe few villains, ſaid Philocles, will 
communicate their wicked deſigns to any 
but thoſe, whom they believe inclined to 
participate in the commiſſion of them. 
Hence there is generally a preſumption of 
en guilt 1 in the informer : And to this 


*. Guiccardini's Hiſt, 
+ Blackſtone's Commentaries, 


guilt, 
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guilt, we ſuperadd that of baſeneſs and per- 
fidy; as we are not willing to ſuppoſe that 
he is influenced to perform this public act, 
either by motives of private virtue, or of 
patriotiſm. However, we ſhould be care- 
ful not to carry our prepoſſeſſion againſt 
informers, even of this claſs, too far. 
They do eſſential ſervice to the commu- 
nity; and may, perhaps, think this ſer- 
vice the beſt atonement for their paſt guilt, 


and the fulleſt proof of their preſent repent- 


ance. 


There is another branch of faithfulneſs, 
which it is alſo" diſhonourable to violate ; 
and which lays us under an obligation to 
avoid TATTLING, TALE-BEARING, and EN 
SORTOUSNESS. In the unguarded hours of 
ſocial intercourſe, and ſtill more in the 


commerce of domeſtic life, the wiſeſt and 


the beſt of men ſpeak their thoughts with- 
out reſerve; and caſting off all reſtraint, 
may ſometimes deviate, both in their words 
and actions, from the rules of ſtri& pro- 
priety. To relate ſuch inadvertencies, is 
| | meanneſs; 
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meanneſs; to ridicule them, is ill nature; 
and to exaggerate them, is calumny *. 


Sophron now turned our attention to a 


moſt important branch of moral Truth, 


by inquiring whether 1NSINCERITY in RELI1- 
cron may not be deemed a * criminal 
ſpecies of "ping? 


| Cy it may, returned Philocles. 
Gop is a being of ſpotleſs purity, who 
ſearches the heart, and commands us to 
worſhip him “ in fpirit and in truth.” 


« Lying lips, whether employed in falſe 


profeſſions of faith or of piety, © are an 
abomination to the Lord.” And he who 
can, habitually, practiſe inſincerity and hy- 
pocriſy, in thoſe ſerious and important tranſ- 
actions with his Creator, Benefactor, and 


® Abſentem qui rodit Amicum, 
Qui non defendit, alio culpante, ſolutos 
Qui captat riſus hominum, famamque dicacis, 
©  Fingere qui non viſa poteſt, commiſſa tacere 455 
Qui nequit; hic * eſt; hunc tu, Romane, caveto. 
5 Hor. lid. 1. ſat. IV. 


Judge, 
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Judge, which have eternity for their object, 


is not likely to pay any ſteady regard to 
temporary intereſts, reſulting from the laws 


of ſociety, or the ordinary obligations of 


morality, When one of the kings of 
France ſolicited M. Bougier, who was a 
proteſtant, to conform to the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, promiſing him, in return, 
a commiſſion or a government, © Sire,” 
replied he, © if I could be perſuaded to be- 
ce tray my God for a marſhat's ſtaff, I might 
ce be induced to betray my king for a bene 
* of much leſs value.” 


It was a noble reply! cried Sophron, 
with ingenuous warmth; and the recital of 
it brings to my memory a ſtory, which the 
duke of Sully has recorded of. Ambroſe 
Pare a zealous Huguenot, and ſurgeon to 
Charles the Ninth of France. He was with 
the king, during the time of the maſſacre 


of Paris, when ſo many thouſand innocent 


and virtuous perſons were inhumanly butch- 


_ ered in cold blood; and was perhaps a 
witneſs of the monarch's firing with a cara- 
bine, 
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bine, upon the wretched Calviniſts, who fled 
from their murderers by the windows of the 
palace. The courtiers, as they came into 
the royal preſence, vied with each other, in 


boaſting of the barbarities which they 
had committed; and Charles ſaid to 


Pare, whoſe religious opinions he well 
knew, The time is now come, when 


e ſhall have none but catholics in my 


ce dominions.“ * Sire,” anſwered he, 
without embarraſſment or perturbation, 


ce can you forget your promiſe to me, 


ce that I ſhould never be obliged to go 
« to maſs!” The duke of Sully ſeems 
to be of opinion, that the edi, which 
Charles iſſued the ſucceeding day, to 
prohibit the continuance of the maſſacre, 
was partly owing to the intrepidity and 


influence of Pare. 


The conduct of Part, ſaid Philocles, on 


ſo trying an occaſion, affords a ſtriking 


proof of firmneſs and ſincerity, in the 
profeſſion of religious faith. But exam- 


Ples, of much r degrees of ſimilar 


* 
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fidelity, are to be found in the earlier 
annals of the Chriſtian church. Nor are 
inſtances wanting, even in the heathen 
world, of a zealous and fearleſs attach- 
ment to thoſe rites, which ignorance 
deemed ſacred, and which individuals or 
bodies of men bound themſelves, by 
ſolemn engagements, to perform. When 
the Gauls were become maſters of Rome, 
they beſieged the capitol, and cloſely 
guarded every avenue, to prevent the 
eſcape of a ſingle Roman citizen, Un- 
der theſe circumſtances of danger, Caius 
Fabius Dorſo, a young man of an illuſ- 
trious family, deſcended from the ca- 
pitol, bearing certain holy utenſils in 
his hands; and paſſed through the 
midſt. of the enemy, regardleſs of their 
menaces, to offer a ſacrifice to the 
/ gods on the hill Quirinalis. This ſacri- 
fice, it was the cuſtom of his anceſtors 
to perform yearly, on a ſtated day; and 
when he had finiſhed the ſolemnity, the 
Gauls, though a fierce and barbarous 
people, ſuffered him to return unmo- 
e KEE leſted, 
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leſted, admiring his piety, and aſtoniſhed 
at his intrepidity*. Facts, like theſe, 
ſhould make us bluſh at: indifference, 
and abhor diſſimulation in religion. But 
whilſt we allow ſuch impreſſions to pro- 
duce their full influence on our hearts, 
let us beware of paſſing judgment upon 
others, with raſhneſs or unchriſtian ſe- 
verity. Intemperate zeal is apt to beget 
a malignancy of ſpirit, no leſs incom- 


patible with the love of Gop, than with 
benevolence to man. The conviction of 
the mind, in matters of faith, often de- 


pends more upon education and au- 
thority, than on the exertions of reaſon : 
And if we ſee men profeſſing to believe, 
what is unintelligible or abſurd, we 
ſhould be well aſſured that they have 
not deceived themſelves, before we. ac- 


cuſe them of mocking their Creator, and 


ne on the world. 


We may pity Ignorance, and lament 


| credulity; but hypocriſy, urged HJophron, 


* Vid, Liv, Hiſt, 25 f 
merits 
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merits from us no indulgence: And this 
ſpecies of falſehood is ſo characteriſtically 
marked, that it cannot be miſtaken, 
Who, that obſerves a man ſanctified in 
his behaviour, and aſſiduous in his public 
devotions, whilſt he is at the fame time 
ſelfiſh, malevolent, bigoted, and oppreſ- 
five, will heſitate to charge him with 
the groſſeſt and moſt infamous diſſimu- 
lation? 


If there be ſufficient proof, that this 
is really his temper of mind, I acknow- 
ledge, ſaid Philocles, that you may and 
ought to brand him with the name of 


hypocrite. But no man ſhould be charged 


Vith à crime univerſally odious, on flight 
or equivocal evidence. There is a ſpe- 
cies of devotion, which having its ſeat 
| chiefly in the imagination and the paſ- 
ſions, bears no exact proportion to the 
virtue of the character in which it is 
found: And charity, together with an 
humble ſenſe of our own infirmities, will 


always lead us to put the moſt favourable - 


| conſtruction 
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conſtruction on the conduct of our fellow 
creatures. We ſhould remember alſo, 
that enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition have 
often appeared, with the external marks 
of diſſimulation. The famous lord Her- 
bert, of Cherbury, had written an elabo- 
rate work againſt Chriſtianity, which he 
entitled, De Veritate, prout diſtinguitur 4 
Revelatione. But knowing that it would 
meet with much oppoſition, he remained 
ſome time in anxious ſuſpenſe - about 
the publication of it. Providence, how- 
ever, as he informs us, kindly interpoſed, 
and determined his wavering reſolu- 
tions. Hear the 0 tale, wagen 
* relates! 
ang Being thus doubtful in my chamber, 
* one fair day in the ſummer, my caſe- 
© ment being opened towards the ſouth, 
de the ſun ſhining clear, and no wind 
be: ſtirring, I took my book De Veritate 
te in my hand, and kneeling on my 
1 knees, devoutly ſaid, 2 thou eternal 
e en. 
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te God, I am not ſatisfied enough whether I 
« ſhall publiſh this book; if it be far thy 
10 glory, 1 beſeech thee give me ſome ſign from 


te heaven; if not, 1 ſhall ſuppreſs it. I had 


© no fooner ſpoken theſe words, but a 
« loud, though yet gentle noiſe, came 


cc from the heavens, which did fo com- 


&« fort and cheer me, that I took my 
te petition as granted, and that I had the 
ce ſign I demanded; whereupon alſo 1 
tc reſolved to print my book.” #4 


It ud appear ſtrange, that a man, 
who had ſpent a conſiderable part of his 


life in courts and camps, ſhould poſſeſs 
ſuch a deluded imagination. And this 


deluſion will be ſtill more ſuſpicious, 
when you are told, that lord Herbert's 
chief argument againſt Chriſtianity is, 
the improbabilicy that Heaven ſhould 
reveal its laws only to a portion of the 
earth. . For how could he, who doubted 
of a partial, believe an individual revela- 


* See the Life of Lord Herbert, written by himſelf, 
| © 5 tion? 
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tion? Or is it poſſible, that he could have 


the vanity to think his book of ſuch im- 


portance, as to extort a declaration of the 
Divine will, when the intereſt and happineſs 
of a fourth part of mankind, were deemed, 
by him, objects inadequate to the like diſ- 
play of goodneſs*? Do theſe arguments 
convince you of lord Herbert's hypocriſy ? 
Your concluſion is haſty, and unjuſt. Read 
his life, and you will be fatisfied, that the 
warmth of his temper might expoſe him to 


ſelt-deception ; but that he was incapable 


of obtruding on the world, what he knew 
to be a falſehood. 


Sophron modeſtly acknowledged, that 


the ſigns of religious diſſimulation might be 


leſs deciſive, than he had ſuppoſed. But 
allow me, ſaid he, to contraſt your inſtance 


of lord Herbert, with two facts concerning 
Oliver Cromwell; to ſhew that the charge 
of hypocriſy may be juſtly grounded on 


flingle actions, without into our view 


1 Walpole's Cat. of Royal and Noble Authors. 


the 


think him an hypocrite, after hearing him 


ce bring the king to puniſhment, I ſhould 


c but ſince Providence and neceſſity have 
ec caſt us upon it, I will pray to Gop for 
ee a bleſſing on your counſels; though I am 
« not prepared to give you my advice on 
e this important occaſion. Even I myſelf, 


“ having rejected the king had oak to 8925 | 
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the whole tenour of a man's life. Suppoſe 
a ſtranger, ignorant of the craftineſs and 
ambition of Cromwell, to have been pre- 
ſent in the long parliament, when the ordi- 


nance for the trial of Charles I. was read 
and aſſented to; would he have heſitated to 


deliver the following words? . Should 
« any one have voluntarily propoſed to 


« have regarded him, as the greateſt traitor; 
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« when I was lately offering up a petition 
« for his majeſty's reſtoration, felt my 
ce tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth; 
« and conſidered this ' ſupernatural move- 
« ment, as the anſwer which Heaven, 
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Let us farther ſuppoſe, that this ſtranger, 


attended the high court of juſtice, and ſaw - 


Cromwell, when he took the pen in his 
hand, to ſign the warrant for the king's 
execution, jocularly bedaub the face of his 


neighbour with the ink ; could he forbear 


to expreſs his diſguſt at the levity which 
he then obſerved; and his abhorrence of 
the groſs diſſimulation, to which he had 
been before a witneſs ? | 


| You have drawn your example, replied 
Philocles, from that diſtracted period of 
our hiſtory, when truth appears to have been 
baniſhed from public life. The deſpotic 
views of a monarch, who was under the 
influence of a popiſh queen, a bigoted 
prelate, and a corrupt ſtateſman, led him 
to the practice of deceit and falſchood * ; 


and the parties, who united in oppoſing 


his encroachments on the civil and religious 
Tights, of the people, ſoon deviated from 
their original principles; and availing them- 


* See Appenlis, Sect. V. 
ſelves 


* 
: 
13 A _—— —_— 1 8 1 
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ſelves of the gloomy enthuſiaſm of the times, 
concealed their perfidy and ambition, under 
the maſk of pious zeal, and divine illumi- 
nations. That Cromwell was guilty of 
_ hypocriſy, may with too much probability 
be inferred from numerous and undoubted 
facts. But I know not whether the two, 
which you have related, would have au- 
thorized a ſtranger to charge him publicly, 
with this reproachful offence. Cromwell 
poſſeſſed a vigorous, active, and enlarged 
underſtanding; and could aſſume, when- 
ever he pleaſed, that dignity of manners, 
which befitted his high ſtation. But when 
he relaxed himſelf from the toils of war, 
or the cares of government, his amuſements 
frequently conſiſted in the loweſt buffoonery. 


Yet in theſe apparently unguarded mo- 


ments, he was upon the watch to remark 
the characters, deſigns, and weakneſſes of 
men; and to penetrate. into. the inmoſt re- 
ceſſes of their hearts. Before the trial of 

Charles, a meeting was held between the 
_ Chiefs of the republican party and the gene- 


ral officers, to concert the model of the 
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intended new government. After the de- 
bates on this moſt intereſting and impor- 


tant ſubject, Ludlow informs us, that 


Cromwell, by way of frolic, threw a 
cuſhion at his head; and when Ludlow 
took up another cuſhion to return the Joke, 
the . general ran down ſtairs, and was in 


danger of breaking his bones in the hurry *. 


It is evident, therefore, that this extraordi- 
nary man might really be ſerious, under 
the appearance of levity. But this topic 
has engroſſed too much of our attention: 


And I will only add, that the more we cul- 
tivate moral or religious ſincerity in our- 


ſelves, the leſs diſpoſed we ſhall be to ops 
the want of it in others. 


| > Ikon is a character, ſaid Sophron, of 
genuine dignity and importance, not uſurp- 


ed like that of Cromwell, the luſtre of which 


has been tarniſhed by the charge of religious 
diſſimulation. This charge, you know, is 


laid in the ſtrongeſt terms againſt the apoſtle 


* Hume's Hiſt. 
Peter, 


b 


3 


„ 1 
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Peter, by St. Paul himſelf, who writes thus 
to the Galatians : But when Peter came to 


Antioch, I withſtood him to the face berauſe 
he was to be blamed. For before that certain 
came from James, he did eat with the Gen- 
tiles; but when they were come, he withdrew, 
aud ſeparated himſelf, fearing them which were 
of the circumcifion. And the other Fews diſſem- 
bled likewiſe with him; inſomuch that Barna- 


Has was carried away with their diſſimulation. 


But when I ſaw that they walked not uprightly, 
according to the Goſpel, 1 ſaid unto Peter be- 
fore them all, F thou, being a Jer, liveſt 


aſter the manner. of Gentiles, and not as do 


the Fews, why _compelleſt thou the Gentiles 


10 live as do the Jews ? 


The conduct of Peter, on this occaſion, 
is the more extraordinary, as he appears to 


have had the fulleſt conviction of the abo- 


lition of the Jewiſh ceremonies, by the pro- 

mulgation of the Goſpel of Chriſt*: . A 

conviction, founded on an immediate reve- 
Acts, chap. v. ver. 7, 8. 
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lation from heaven; in conſequence of 
which he baptized the centurion Cornelius 
and his family. And he ſaid unto them, Ye 
know how that it is an unlawful thing for a 
man that is a Jew, to keep company with, or 
come unto one of another nation: but God 
hath fſhewed me, that I ſhould not call any 
man common or unclean : For of a truth I per- 
ceive that God is no refpefer of perſons : But 
in every nation, he that feareth him, and 
worketh righteouſneſs, is accepted with him*. 


The enemies of Chriſtianity, anſwered 
Philocles, have indecently and unjuſtly 
triumphed in this diſpute between the apo- 
ſtles: And its friends, with a zeal no leſs 
heated and erroneous, have anxiouſly ſought 
to diſavow, or to evade it. Two primitive 
fathers f of the church, have even repreſent- 
ed it as a ſtratagem or deceit, concerted 
privately, for the benefit of the Jewiſh con- 
verts: But Auſtin rejects this defence with 
proper indignation, as diſhonourable to the 

* Ads, chap, x. 


+ chryſoſtom and Jerom. 
” | | character 
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character of Paul, and inadequate to the 
juſtification of Peter, whole conduct he con- 
feſſes to have been worthy of reprehenſion. 
The truth, indeed, ſeems to be, that this 
great apoſtle ſuffered himſelf to be governed, 
on the unfortunate occaſion now alluded to, 
as on ſeveral others of his life, by the 
warmth and impetuoſity of his paſſions. 
But diſſimulation is not the concomitant of 
ſuch a temper of mind: And as the hiſtory 
of Peter ſufficiently evinces, that this vice 
was foreign to his nature, it could originate 
only, in the preſent inſtance, from the ſud- 
den impreſſion of fear on one, not yet com- 
pletely diſciplined in the ſchool of fortitude. 
Loet us learn, therefore, Sophron, from the 
ſeverity of St. Paul's rebuke, to avoid all 
mean prevarications, or time- ſerving com- 
pliances, inconſiſtent with our religious prin- 
ciples; and 2 walk uprightly, according to 


the truth of the Goſpel ; holding faſt the liber- 


ty, with which Chriſt has made us free. 


May we remember alſo, in the judgments 


which we form, concerning the faith and 


practices 
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practices of others, that our great Maſter and 
Lawgiver has inveſted them with the ſame 
freedom, which we ourſelves enjoy; and 
that if an apoſtle was not authorized to im- 
| poſe a yoke on others, we can have no 
claim to preſide over conſcience, however 
erroneous it may be, or to aſſume any ' 
power in ſpiritual matters, but what ariſes 
from the . perſuaſive influence of ſuperior 
reaſon : And even in the exerciſe of this 
faculty, our language and treatment ſhould 
be ſuch, as to manifeſt the benignity and 
gentleneſs of Chriſtian toleration. 


I could not hear the term zoleration from 
the mouth of Philocles, without expreſſing | 
ſome objections to it, although it has been. 
adopted by Mr. Locke, and other writers 
of the firft diſtinction. For words, I ob- 
ſerved, have a conſiderable influence on 
opinions; and the preſent term appears to 
be injurious to that religious liberty, which 
it is deſigned to import. It implies a right 
to impoſe articles of faith, and modes of 
worſhip; that non- conformity is a crime; 

SO and 
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and that the /ufferance of it is a matter of 
favour or lenity. But the non- conformiſt 
in every country, whether he be a Chriſtian 
at Conſtantinople, a Proteſtant at Rome, 
an Epiſcopalian in Scotland, or a Preſby- 
terian in England, if his rational principles 
be conſonant to his practice, will regard 
this claim of right as uſurpation, and will 
urge, that it has neither been conferred by 
Jeſus Chriſt, nor delegated by the people. 
Our Saviour expreſsly declares, My kingdom 
is not of this world: And his religion was 
perſecuted and oppreſſed, during the period 
of its greateſt purity and perfection, and 
when the miniſters of it had gifts and 
powers which are now unknown. The 
people could not delegate ſuch a right to 
any man, or body of men: For the human 
mind is ſo mutable, that no individual can 
fix a ſtandard of his own faith, much leſs 
can he commiſſion: another to eſtabliſh one 
for him and his poſterity. And. this power 
would in no hands be ſo dangerous, as in 
thoſe of the ſtateſman gr prieſt, who has the 
folly and preſumption to think himſelf qua- 
lified to exerciſe it. 
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Philocles, by his ſilence, ſeemed to ac- 
quieſce in what I had advanced: And when 


I apologized, afterwards, for the interrup- 


tion, which I had more than once occa- 


ſioned, to the methodical diſcuſſion of the 


ſubje& in debate, he very politely replied, 
that the freedom'of converſation admits not 
of a rigid adherence to the preciſe rules of 


ſyſtem. But were it otherwiſe, ſaid he, 


the: mind is relieved from wearineſs, and 


animated to more attention, by ſeaſonable 


digreſſions, if not too long, or too often 
repeated. That I am not averſe to enter 
into them myſelf, you may already have 
obſerved, and will now find, by my recall- 
ing to Sophron's memory the diſpute be- 


. tween the apoſtles Paul and Peter; and 


deducing from it an argument in favour of 
the truth of Chriſtianity. It is obvious, 
I think, from this incident, that there was 
no combination to deceive mankind amongſt 


the firſt preachers of the Goſpel; and that 


if, on ordinary occaſions, they were actu- 
ated by the common weakneſſes and pre- 


judices of 5 nature, they neither at- 


tempted 
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tempted to conceal, nor to extenuate them. 
With the ſimplicity of truth, they related 
facts, as they occurred, whether advanta- 
geous 'or otherwiſe to their characters, 
And every unprejudiced judge will diſcover, 
In the records of the Goſpel, ſuch internal 
marks of fidelity, as no other hiſtory, ei- 
ther of ancient or modern periods, can 
diſplay. Juſtly, therefore, may we apply 
to the writings of the Evangelifts, that 
maxim of Cicero, Quis neſcit primam eſſe 
biſtoriæ legem, ne quid falſi dicere audeat ; 
deinde, ne quid veri, non audeat* ? 


— 8 enſued; and the converſa.- 
tion ſeemed to be concluded. But Sophron 
taking up Locke's Eſſay on the Human 
Underſtanding, which happened to lie on 
the table before him, read the diſtinction 
which that author makes, between moral 
and metaphyſical truth. This ſuggeſted 
freſh matter of diſcuſſion, and gave riſe to a 
variety of obſervations, on the danger of 


„Cicero de Oratore, lib, II. 
SD | error 
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error, and on the conduct of reaſon in our 
intellectual purſuits. Philocles particularly 
enlarged on the pernicious conſequences of 
ſupporting FALSE oPINIoNs, for the ſake of 
argument, in public or private diſputations ; 
and repreſented this practice as one great 
ſource of ſcepticiſm and infidelity, amongſt 
literary men“. The imagination, ſaid he, 
is ſtruck with novelty ; it appears honour- 
able to ſhake off the fetters of vulgar preju- 
dice; and pride is doubly gratified, by the 
humiliation of an opponent, and the triumph 
over authority. Thus the paſſions become 
engaged, on the ſide which the ſceptic 
eſpouſes ;  ſophiſtry is miſtaken for ſound 
logic ; he becomes enamoured of diſcoveries, 


made by his ſuperior penetration ; and the 


ſingularity of his notions, or principles, 
which would create doubt and heſitation in 
a wiſe man, tends only to ſtrengthen his 
conviction of their certainty, Milton, de- 
ſcribing the character of Belial, one of the 
fallen angels, ſays in emphatic language, 


» See Appendix, Se, vI. 
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22 2 - © His tongue 
a Dropt manna, and could make the worſe appear 
The better reaſon, to perplex and daſh 
« Matureſt counſels “.“ 


Does not the philoſopher's maxim, ſaid 
Sophron, Nullius jurare in verba magiſtri, 
ſeem to recommend a ſtrict ſcrutiny into 


every ſubject? And what more judicious 


method can be deviſed, of correcting our 
prejudices, in favour of an eſtabliſhed opi- 
nion, than by ſetting boldly, in 
bp to it? 


Would you free yourſelf, Sophron, from 
a trifling malady; by incurring a ſevere and 
dangerous one ? Then, urged Philocles, 
you may correct a flight prejudice by 
adopting another, that is greater. In our 


inquiries into truth, we ought to diveſt, 


ourſelves, as much as poſſible, of every 
prepoſſeſſion. But it is ſurely a reaſonable 
deference, to the judgment of the public, 
concerning any doctrine or opinion, that we 
; ſhould firit examine, with attention, the 


9 Paradiſe Loſt, book II. I. 112. 
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arguments in its favour, before we admit 
the objections which may be raiſed againſt 
it. And by this method the mind will be 
leaſt unfairly biaſſed in her deciſions; and 
will reſt on them, with a degree of confi- 


dence and ſatisfaction, which can never 


reſult from partial or prejudiced inveſtiga- 
tion. Young men of lively parts and acute 
underſtandings, when they enter upon the 
field of controverſy, are ſometimes ſo proud 
of their polemic ſkill, as to engage, indiſ- 
criminately, on any ſide of the queſtion in 
debate. This is a dangerous practice, and 
cenſured even by Socrates himſelf; whoſe 
labours were devoted to the diſcuſſion of 


by truth, and the detection of error. If 


ce thou continueſt to take deli ght in idle 


C argumentation,” faid he to Euclides, 
< thou mayeſt be qualified to combat with 


e the ſophiſts, but * never know how 
6 to live with men.” And lord Bacon, 
the great luminary of ſcience, appears. to 
have entertained ſimilar ideas: For, ſpeak- 
ing of the logic of Ariſtotle, he terms it, 
« a philoſophy for contention only ; but 


cc barren 


* ' 
41 
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« barren in the production of works, for 
« the benefit of life*.” Many lamentable 
proofs have I ſeen, of the tendency of this 
habit of altercation to create indifference, 
not only to intellectual, but alſo to moral 
and religious truth. Cato, the cenſor, pro- 
pheſied the ruin of the Roman conſtitution, 
whenever this ſort of learning ſhould become 
the faſhionable ſtudy of his countrymen. 
He conceived his diſlike to it on the fol- 
lowing occaſion. © In the year of Rome 
« 599, the Athenians ſent three of their 
« principal philoſophers, on an embaſly to 
« the republic. At the head of theſe was 
« Carneades, a very celebrated leader of the i; 
e academic ſet. While he was waiting 
4 for an anſwer from the ſenate, he employed 

<« himfelf in diſplaying his talents in the art 
* of diſputation : And the Roman youth 
« flocked round him, in great numbers. 
e In one of theſe public diſcourſes he at- 
_- © tempted to prove, that juſtice, and injuſtice, 
depend alto gether on the inſtitutions of civil 


* Biog, Brit. vol. I. ſecond edit, p. 449. 
H | 8 85 ſociety, 
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ce ſociety, and have no foundation in nature. 
« The next day, agreeably to the manner of 
« that ſect, and in order to ſet the arguments 
« on each ſide of the queſtion in full view, 
« he ſupported with equal eloquence, the 
ce reverſe of his former propoſition. Cato 
ce was preſent at both theſe diſputations ; 
and being apprehenſive that the moral 
« principles of the Roman youth might be 
« ſhaken, if they ſhould become converts to 
« this mode of philoſophizing, he was anxi- 
<« ous to prevent its reception; and did not 
ce reſt, till he had prevailed with the ſenate 
« to diſmiſs the „ with their 
ce final anſwer *. 

Perhaps the verſatile opinions and prin- 
ciples of the Jeſuits may be aſcribed to this 
cauſe; for I have been informed by ſeveral 
of them, with whom I have converſed, that 
their academical exerciſes are chiefly directed 
to make them ſubtle diſputants. How far 
the ſame obſervation may be applicable to 


* Plut. in Vit. Caton, Melmoth's Cato, P- 190. 
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the members of a learned profeſſion, highly 
reſpected in this country, I will not preſume 
to determine. But there is too much reaſon 
to apprehend, that the cuſtom of pleading 
for any client, without diſcrimination of right 
or wrong, muſt leſſen the regard due to 
thoſe important diſtinctions, and deaden the 
moral ſenſibility of the heart “. 


I have been too ſtrongly impreſſed with 
the love of truth, replied Sophron, to debate 


with indifference about it; and therefore to 
guard againſt deception, from © what the 
nurſe, and what the prieſt have taught,” 
I would examine my moſt ſerious opinions, 
and try whether I cannot, by direct oppoſi- 


tion, or by the teſt of ridicule, invalidate 
their authority. 


$ 1 have already given you my reaſons 
againſt this practice, anſwered Philocles ; 
and I could enforce them by many examples 


of the pernicious conſequences of it, which 


* See Appendix, Sect. VII. 
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have fallen under my obſervation. But 
private hiſtory is invidious; and I ſhall 
therefore confine myſelf to a few caſes of 
public notoriety. The academy of Dijon, 
many years ago, propoſed the following 
whimſical prize queſtion, viz. «Whether 
« the ſciences may not be deemed more 
ce hurtful, than beneficial to ſociety ?? M. 
Rouſſeau became a candidate for the laure], 
and aſſumed the affirmative ſide of the 
' queſtion ; probably becauſe it furniſhed him 
with a better opportunity of diſplaying his 
genius, and powers of perſuaſion . His 
_ diſcourſe was received with the higheſt 
applauſe ; he 'became the dupe of his own 
rhetoric ; and adopted as a philoſopher, the 
maxims which he had delivered as an orator. 
From this period commenced his fame, his 
paradoxes, and his misfortunes f. He com- 
bated the common ſenſe of mankind, with 
all the zeal of a reformer ; and his writings 
proved like the bubble which glitters, ex- 
* Major eft ille gui judicium abſtulit, quam qui meruit. Cic. 


Neſcio quomodo, dum lego afſentior, cum poſui librum, aſſenſio 
omnis illa elabitur. Idem. | +, Helvetius, 
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pands, and burſts in the ſun-ſhine : They 
were dazzling, empty, and ſoon forgotten. 
I am inclined to ſuſpect that Machiavel's 


Prince, the Fable of the Bees, and other 


productions of this nature, originated from 


cauſes ſomewhat ſimilar to thoſe which gave 


riſe to the chimeras of Rouſſeau. And it is 
ſaid that a celebrated adverſary of Chriſ- 
tianity, by yielding up his judgment and 
imagination to a particular ſet of arguments, 
became ſucceſſively a proteſtant, a papiſt, 
and an infidel *. a 


But permit me, Sophron, to ſuggeſt to 
you a caution of ſtill higher importance, 


which regards ſuch of your intellectual pur- 


ſuits as relate to the Deity. Religion may 
be conſidered both as a ſpeculative ſcience, 
and as a practical principle. In the former 
view, it conſtitutes the ſublimeſt object of 
the underſtanding, and the moſt intereſting 
topic of rational inveſtigation. In the latter, 
it is a ſpring of motion, and excites all the 


* See an account of Mr, Tindal, in the Britiſh Biography, 


vol. IX. p. 314. 8 
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devout. affections of veneration, gratitude, 
and love. When you contemplate, as a 
philoſopher, the character of the Divine 
Being, you muſt be ſtruck with reverence 
at the proofs, which offer themſelves, of his 
boundleſs power, univerſal preſence, and 
infinite duration: And theſe attributes, re- 
flefting dignity and luſtre on the more ami- 
able perfections of his nature, will heighten 

the impreſſion made by the relation, which 
he ſtands in to you, as your Creator, Bene- 
factor, and Friend. Thus the principle of 
piety will ſubſiſt in your mind, in its full 
force; ſupported by the authority of reaſon, 
and harmonizing with all the feelings of your 
heart. But if you deſcend, from theſe ge- 
neral and exalted views of the Divine Being, 
into minute diſquiſitions concerning his eſ- 
ſence, the freedom of his agency, and other 
ſubtilties beyond the human ken, you will 
ſoon damp the ardour of devotion in your 
breaſt: And ſhould you make theſe inqui- 
ries the common matter of academical diſ- 


putation, oF of familiar debate, the ſacred 
flame 


ON TRUTH, an 


flame will be extinguiſhed altogether *. 
The poet, lately quoted, has deſcribed ſome 
of the fallen angels, who had been driven 
from heaven for impiety and rebellion, as 
« ſitting on a hill retired, and reaſonjng 


| | high” 3 


« Of providence, n will, and fate, 
« Fix'd fate, free will, foreknowledge abſolute ; . 
ce And 198 no end, in wand'ring mazes loſt *.”? 


ol mean not, however, to condemn, in- 
7 diſcriminately, all metaphyſical reſearches 
of this kind. It is natural for men of a 
ſpeculative turn, to extend their views of 
theology beyond the clear limits either of 


- reaſon, or of revelation: And if their in- 


quiries be conducted with that humility 
and reverence, which ſuch ſubjects ſhould 


inſpire, they may tend to invigorate the un- 


derſtanding, without depraving the heart. 
The example of Locke, Newton, Clarke, 
Hartley, and other diſtinguiſhed philoſo- 


See Dr, Gregory's Comparative View; and Mrs, Barbauld 
on Deyotional Taſte. 


© Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, B. II. I. 559, oY 
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phers, affords ſufficient confirmation of this 
truth; and at, the ſame time evinces a till 
more pleaſing and important one, that Re- 
ligion numbers, amongſt her votaries, men 
who have dignified -and adorned human 
nature, by their genius, virtue, and learn- 
ing. I would particularly recommend to 
your notice, Sophron, I need not ſay to 
your imitation, the conduct of Mr. Boyle; 
who had fo profound a veneration for the 
| Deity, that the name of Gop was never 
mentioned by him, without a pauſe in his 
diſcourſe*. This great philoſopher, alſo, 
had ſuch delicate notions of veracity, and 
was ſo ſenſible of the imperfection of hu- 
man knowledge, even when derived from 
experiment, that in the Preface to his Eſ- 
ſays, he makes an apology for the frequent 
uſe of the words perhaps, it ſeems, lis not 
improbable, as implying a diffidence of the 
juſtneſs of his opinions: And this diffidence 
aroſe, as he informs us, from repeated ob- 
ſervation, that what pleaſed him for a while, 


* Britiſh Biography, vol. VI. Pp. 248. 
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was reds diſgraced by ſome further, 
or more recent diſcovery. 


Here Philocles was interrupted by the 


arrival of a ſtranger; whoſe preſence put 
an end to the converſation, 
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SECTION EE 


| HE. laws of HapiT and asSOCI- 
1 > ATIon form a moſt important 
branch both of phyſiology, and of ethics. 
And, as the proper ſtudy of mankind is man, 
every fact muſt be deemed intereſting, 
which tends to elucidate either the animal, 
intellectual, or moral ceconomy of his na- 


ture. The following obſervations have a 
reference to one or other of theſe objects. 


But no particular regard has been paid to 


ſyſtem in the arrangement of them: And 
: | I have 
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I have attempted only, as lord Verulam ex- 
preſſes it, © to write certain brief notes, 
ce ſet down rather ſignificantly, than cu- 
7 riouſly.” 


I. MuscuLAR actions, perfectly ſpon- 
taneous, may be excited without apparent 
volition, ſo as to become completely au- 
tomatical, by the recurrence of thoſe im- 
preſſions, with which they have been long 
aſſociated. I ſhall give a ſtriking example 
of the truth of this propoſition. 


Several years ago, the counteſs of 
fell into an apoplexy, about ſeven o'clock _ 
in the morning. Amongſt other ſtimula- 
ting applications, I directed a feather, 
dipped in hartſhorn, to be frequently intro- 


duced into her noſtrils Her ladyſhip, 


when in health, was much addicted to the 
taking of ſnuff; and the preſent irritation 
of the olfactory nerves produced a junction 
of the fore-finger and thumb, of the right 
hand; the elevation of them to the noſe ; 


and the —_ of ſnuffing in the noſtrils. 
| When 


* 
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When the ſnuffing ceaſed, the hand and 
arm dropped down in a torpid ſtate. A 
freſh application of the ſtimulus renewed 


theſe ſucceſſive efforts; and I was a witneſs 


to their repetition, till the hartſhorn loſt 
its power of irritation, probably by deſtroy- 
ing the ſenſibility of the olfactory nerves. 
The counteſs recovered from the fit, about 
'fix o'clock in the evening; but, though 
it was neither long nor ſevere, her memory 
never afterwards furniſhed the leaſt trace 


of conſciouſneſs during its continuance. 


Does not this inſtance of a complex 
ſeries of actions, ordinarily ſpontaneous, in 
_circumftances which ſeem to preclude, both 
volition and conſciouſneſs, reflect ſome 
light an the obſcure queſtion, concerning 
the ſleep of the ſoul, ſo much agitated in 
the time of Mr. Locke? Is not the opi- 


nion of this celebrated philoſopher con- 
_ firmed by it, that the perception or con- 
templation of ideas is to the mind, what 
motion 1s to the body, not its eſſence, but 
one of its operations: And that an unceaſ- 
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ing energy of the :-» Yarſtanding and the 
will, is the fole prerogative of that infinitely 
perfect Being, who, according to the lan- 
guage of the Pſalmiſt, never flumbers ur 
Aeeps. 1 25 


II. Slight raraLyTIC AFFECTiONS of 

the organs of ſpeech, ſometimes occur, 

without any correſpondent diſorder in other 

parts of the body. In ſuch caſes, the tongue 

appears to the patient too large for his 

mouth, the ſaliva flows more copiouſly than 
uſual, and the vibratory power of the glottis 

is ſomewhat impaired. Hence the effort to 
| ſpeak ſucceeds the volition of the mind, 

ſlowly and imperfectly; and the words are 
uttered with faultering and - heſitation. 

Theſe are facts of common notoriety : But 

| I have never ſeen it remarked, that in this 
| Il0ccal pally, the pronunciation of PROPER 
| - - NAMES is attended with peculiar difficulty; 
and that the recollection of them becomes 
either very obſcure, or entirely obliterated ; 

whilſt that of perſons, places, things, and 
even of abſtract ideas, remains unchanged. 
9 | Such 
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Such a partial defect of memory, of which 
experience has furniſhed me with ſeveral 
examples, confirms the theory of aſſociation, 
and at the ſame time admits of an ealy 
ſolution by it. For, as words are arbitrary 
marks, and owe their connection with what 
they import to eſtabliſhed uſage, the ſtrength 
of this connection will be exactly propor- 
tioned to the frequency of their recurrence; 
and this recurrence muſt be much more 
frequent with generic, than with ſpecific 
terms. Now, proper names are of the 
latter claſs; and the idea of a perſon or place 


may remain vivid in the mind, without the 


leaſt ſignature of the appellative, which diſ- 
tinguiſhes each of them. It is certain, alſo, 
that we often think in words; and there is, 
probably, at ſuch times, ſome ſlight impulſe 

on the organs of ſpeech, analogous. to what 
1s perceived, when a muſical note or tune is 
called to mind. But a leſion of the power 


of utterance may break.a link in the chain 


of aſſociation, and thus add to the partial 
defect of memory, now under conſideration. 
55 8 
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The following very curious fact I have 
received from unqueſtionable authority. 
Mr. S. „ a Welchman by birth, and 
miniſter of a congregation at W „ had 
a paralytic ſtroke in 1783, at the age of 
ſixty, which deprived him entirely of the 
power of ſpeaking Engliſh, after he had 

preached in that language thirty or forty 
years. He could till converſe in the 
Welch tongue, with facility : and conti- 

nued to underſtand thoſe who ſpoke to him 
in Engliſh, though he was unable to make 
any reply 1 in the ſame language. 


III. Dr. Willis relates the ſtory of an 
IDEOT, who, reſiding within the ſound of 
a clock, regularly amuſed himſelf with 
counting aloud the hour of the day, when- 
ever the hammer of that inftrument ſtruck : 
But being afterwards removed to a ſituation, 
where there was no clock, he retained 
the former impreſſions ſo ſtrongly, that he 
continued to diſtinguiſh the ordinary di- 


viſion of time, repeating at the end of 


3 85 hour, the preciſe number of ſtrokes, 


which 
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which the clock would have ſtruck at that 
period*®. Mr. Addiſon has quoted this 
fact, in one of the Spectators, not from 
the original, bur from Dr. Plott's Hiſtory 
of Staffordſhire ; and has deduced from it 
many important moral reflections. Wohat- 
ever may be thought of the authenticity 
of this narrative; an inſtance has lately oc- 
curred, within the circle of my own obſer- 
vation, ſomewhat ſimilar, and which no leſs 


clearly evinces the power of habit to renew 


former mechanical impreſſions, indepen- 
dently of any external cauſe. 


Mr. W—— had been long confined to 


his chamber, by a palſy, and other ailments. 


Every evening, about ſix o'clock, he played 
at cards with ſome of the family. He was 
| ſeized, in June 1780, at three o'clock in 
the afternoon, with a fit, which terminated 
in defipiency. At the ſtated hour of card 


playing, he fancied himſelf to be engaged 


in his uſual game; talked of the cards, as 


Willis De Anima Brutor. pars I. cap, xvi, pag. 85. 
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if they were in his hand; and was very 
angry at his daughter, when ſhe endea- 
voured to rectify his miſtaken imagination. 
His fatuity was of ſhort continuance ; but 
when recovered from it, he expreſſed no 
recollection of what had paſſed. 


IV. A celebrated French writer has re- 
marked, that © the greater degree of ſagacity 
ce any one is maſter of, the more oR1GINALSs 
« will he diſcover in the characters of man- 
« Kind*. This originality may doubtleſs 
depend on the primary conſtitution of the 
mind ; but I am perſuaded alſo, that it is 
| often the reſult of particular aſſociations. 
When theſe are unnatural or inordinate, 
they produce partial alienations of - the 
underſtanding: And to this ſource we may 
trace the viſions of enthuſiaſm, the perſe- 
cuting zeal of bigotry, the ſanguinary 
honour of duelling, the fordid purſuits of 
avarice, and the toilſome ſolicitudes of ill- 
directed ambition. Theſe and numberleſs 


'® Paſchal, 
other 
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other quixotiſms of the mind give the phan- 
toms of imagination an aſcendancy over 
reaſon, and produce a temporary inſanity, 
varying according to its object, degree, and 
duration. If the predominant train of 
ideas be foreign to the offices of life, there 
will be little chance of breaking the magic 
combination; and the habitual indulgence 
of this tyranny of paſſion, or fancy, will, at 
laſt, render it fixed and uncontrollable. 


According to Shakeſpeare, © the lunatic, 

« the lover, and the poet are of imagination 
« all compact.” But as our great drama- 
tiſt obſerves, on another occaſion, © t were 
to conſider too curiouſly to conſider ſo *.“ 
At leaſt, we ſhould reſtrict our concluſions, 
that they may not involve ſo large a portion 
of mankind, as to injure the honour even 
of human nature itſelf. Beſides, paſſion is 

| the ſpring of the mind, which gives vigour 


and energy to all its movements: And, if 


not extravagantly diſproportionate to the 


Hamlet. 
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value of its object, it may be indulged, 
not only with innocence, but ſometimes 
even with ſingular advantage. For, the 
ardour inſpired by it is the ſource of all that 
is excellent in genius, and ſublime in con- 
duct: And without the ſalutary aid of this 
ſpecies of enthuſiaſm, we ſhould fink into 
a ſtate of torpid apathy. 


But though it be difficult to define the 
preciſe boundaries of rationality, it can nei- 
ther be denied, nor concealed, that partial 
inſanity may ſubſiſt with general intelligence. 
A few years ſince, a gentleman came from 
Buxton to Mancheſter to conſult me. He 
had been ſent by his phyſician, to uſe the 
bath, and to drink the waters of that place: 
But ſome gouty ſymptoms ſupervening, 
he was unwilling to proceed in the courſe 
_ enjoined him, without further advice. I 
received from him a well- connected, mi- 
nute, and rational account of his complaint; 
and after giving ſuch directions as the caſe 
ſeemed to require, I aroſe to take my leave 


of him. He deſired me to ſit down again, 
8 and 


* 
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and told me he had lately read the Mok AlL 
TALES, which I had publiſhed ; and from 
a little experiment related in one of them, 
hoped that I had made the nature of ſound 
a particular object of my ſtudy. I have 
a friend, continued he, who is conſtantly 
tortured, whenever he travels, with the 
moſt diſtracting noiſe in his ears; a noiſe 
produced by an inſtrument in the poſſeſſion 
of his implacable enemy. On expreſſing 
my diſbelief of the poſſibility of ſuch a fact, 
he averred the truth of it with much emo- 
tion; informed me that he was himſelf the 
ſufferer ; deſcribed, in the moſt lively man- 
ner, the acute pains which he felt in his 
ear; and charged the biſhop of - 
conſequence of a family quarrel, with being 


* 


„ in 


the author of them. I was now fully aware 


of my patient's mental infirmity, and in- 
"ſtead of attempting to reaſon with him 
about the deluſion of his imagination, I 
tried to ſooth him with the hope that the 
Biſhop of „ whom I had the honour 
of perſonally knowing, might be prevailed 
with to diſcontinue the exerciſe of {0 ex- 
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traordinary a power of torture. But find- 


ing it impoſſible to give him comfort, by 


inſpiring expectations which he rejected as 


groundleſs and abſurd, I had the good for- 
tune to ſuggeſt a mode of relief that per- 
fectly coincided with his own ideas. The 


painful impreſſion, ſaid I, produced by the 


biſhop on your ear, muſt conſiderably de- 
pend upon the ſtate of that organ; and if 
you can diminiſh its ſenſibility, and deaden 
the vibrations of the tympanum, you may 
again be reſtored to ſome degree of eaſe 
and enjoyment. A little olive oil poured 
twice or thrice every day into your ears 


will, in all probability, completely anſwer 


thee purpoſes : If it do not, a ſmall. quan- 
tity of opium may be combined with it. 
He liſtened to me with eager attention; 


joy ſparkled in his eyes at the ſuggeſtion 


of a remedy, which excited his hope and 
confidence; and I left him under the moſt 


happy conviction, that he might now ſet 


his ideal enemy at defiance. 


This 
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This caſe recalls to my memory the 
very ſingular and affecting one of Mr. 
Simon Browne ; of which it may not be 
unſeaſonable to give a ſhort recital. He 
was a diſſenting clergyman of exem- 
plary life, and eminent intellectual abilities; 
but having been ſeized with melancholy, 
he deſiſted from the duties of his function, 
and could not be perſuaded to join in any 
act, either of public or of private worſhip. 
The reaſon which, after much importunity, 
he aſſigned, for this change in his conduct, 
was, © that he had fallen under the diſ- 
« pleaſure of Gop, who had cauſed his 
ce rational ſoul gradually to periſh, and left 
« him only an animal life, in common 
ce with brutes: That it was therefore pro- 
« fane in him to pray, and improper to be 
ec preſent at the prayers of others.” In this 
opinion he remained inflexible, at the time 
when all the powers of his mind ſeemed to 
ſubſiſt in full vigour ; when his judgment 
was clear, and his reaſoning ſtrong and 
concluſive. For at this period, he pub- 

| liſhed a defence of the Religion of Nature, 
: Es 0. and 
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and of the Chriſtian Revelation, in anſwer 


to Tindal s Chriſtianity as old as the Crea- 
ton: And the work 1s univerſally allowed 
to be the beſt, which that celebrated con- 
troverſy produced. But in a dedication of 


it to queen Caroline, which ſome of his 
friends found means to ſuppreſs, he diſplays 
the very extraordinary phrenſy, under 


which he laboured. Speaking of himſelf, 


he informs her majeſty, « that by the im- 
© mediate hand of an avenging Gop, his 


cc very thinking ſubſtance has, for more 
c. than ſeven years, been continually waſt- 
ce ing away, till it is wholly periſhed out of 
te him, if it be not utterly come to no- 
cc thing. 85 


This remarkable, and humiliating ex- 
ample of vigour and imbecility, rectitude 
and perverſion of the ſame underſtanding, 
I have related on the authority of Dr. 


 Hawkeſworth,* who has preſerved the 


entire copy of the dedication, from which 


'® See the Adventurer. 


only 


8 
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only a brief extract is here made. Our 


ignorance of the hiſtory of Mr. Browne 
renders it impoſſible to trace, to its ſource, 
this mental malady. But there is reaſon 
to preſume, that it originated from ſome 


ſtrong impreſſion, and ſubſequent invincible 


aſſociation, connected with, or perhaps 
producing a change in the organization of 
the brain. Perhaps, having acquired an 
early predilection for the writings of Plato, 
he might afterwards, in ſome ſeaſon of 
hypochondriacal dejection, fall into the 
gloomy myſticiſm of the later followers of 
that amiable philoſopher: For Plotinus, 


who flouriſhed in the third century after the 


Chriſtian æra, taught that the moſt perfect 
worſhip of the Deity conſiſts, not in acts of 
'veneration and of gratitude, but in a cer- 
tain ſelf-annihilation, or total extinction of 
the intellectual faculties “. 


I am inclined to believe, that the cele- 
brated M. Paſchal laboured under a ſpecies 


See Collier's Hiſt, Dit, Alſo Maclaurin's Account of 
Sir Iſaac Newton's Diſcoveries, p. 397. 
of 
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of inſanity, towards the concluſion of his 
life, ſimilar to that of Mr. Simon Browne. 
And, having hazarded ſuch a ſurmiſe, it is 
incumbent on me to ſhew, on what it is 
founded. This very extraordinary man 
diſcovered the moſt aſtoniſhing marks of 
genius in his childhood ; and his progreſs 
in ſcience was ſo rapid, that at the age of 
ſixteen, he wrote an excellent treatiſe of 
Conic Sections. He poſſeſſed ſuch a ca- 
pacious and retentive memory, that he 1s 
*faid © never to. have forgotten any thing 
which he had learned.” And it was his 
practice, to digeſt and arrange in his mind 
a whole ſeries of reflections, before he com- 
mitted them to writing., This power was 
at once ſo accurate and extenſive, that he 
has been heard to deliver the entire plan of 
a work, of which he had taken no notes, 
in a continued narration, that occupied ſe- 
veral hours. But it is related, by the edi- 
tor of his 7, boughts on Religion and other 
Subjects *, © that it pleaſed Gop fo to touch 


* See the Preface to that work. 
8 his 
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« his heart, as to let him perfectly under- 


ce ſtand, that the Chriſtian religion obligeth 


ce us to live for Gop only, and to propoſe 
« to ourſelves no other object. In con- 
ſequence of this perſuaſion, he renounced 


all the purſuits of knowledge, and practiſed 


the moſt ſevere and rigorous mortifications ; 


living in the greateſt penury, and refuſing 
every indulgence, which was not abſolutely 
neceſſary for the ſupport of life. It appears 
from. ſome of his pious meditations, that 
this reſolution of mind proceeded from the 
viſitation of ſickneſs. And the following 
ſolemn addreſſes to the Deity clearly indi- 
cate an imagination perverted by the moſt 
erroneous aſſociations. 


6 O "OY thou cave me health to be 
« ſpent in ſerving thee, and I applied it to 


enn ue altogether profane. Now thou 


cc haſt ſent ſickneſs for my corre&tion. —I 
« know, O Lox, that at the inſtant of my 


« death, I ſhall find myſelf entirely ſepara- 


ce ted from the world, ſtripped naked of all 
ec things, ſtanding alone before thee, to 


ec anſwer 
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_ « anſwer to thy juſtice concerning all the 
© motions of my thoughts, and ſpirits, 
„ Grant that I may look on myſelf as dead 
ce already, ſeparated from the world, ſtrip- 
ce ped of all the objects of my paſſion, and 
« placed alone in thy preſence. —I praiſe 
« thee, O Gop, that thou haſt been pleaſed 
ce to anticipate the dreadful day, by already 
e deſtroying all things to my taſte and 
cc thoughts, under this weakneſs, which I 
< ſuffer from thy providence. ] praiſe thee, 
ce that thou haſt given me this divorce from 
te the pleaſures of the world.” Was it con- 
ſonant with ſoundneſs of underſtanding, for 
a man to take a ſudden diſguſt at all the 
liberal ſtudies, and innocent enjoyments, 
which had before engaged and gratified his 
mind? And was it not as much the fiction 
. of a diſtempered fancy, that Gop enjoined 
| poverty, abſtinence, and ignorance, to one 


poſſeſſing rank, fortune, and the  nobleſt 


endowments of the mind, as the belief of 
Simon Browne, that he was diveſted of that 
rationality, which at the ſame time he ſo 


1 _ eminently — ? Whenever falſe ideas, 


© - 
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of a practical kind, are ſo firmly united, as 
to be conſtantly, and invariably miſtaken for 
truths, we very juſtly denominate this un- 

natural alliance insaniTy. And, if it give 
riſe to a train of ſubordinate wrong aſſocia- 
tions, producing incongruity of behaviour, 
incapacity for the common duties of life, or 

_ unconſcious deviations from morality and 


religion, MaDpNess has then its commence- 
ment. 
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In the foregoing examples, the force of 
habit and aſſociation is clearly manifeſt. 
And man, whilſt under the influence of 
their authority, however deſpotic or per- 
verted, ſtill retains a capacity for action and 
enjoyment, though he ceaſes to be a rational 
or moral agent. But the ſuſpenſion of 
their operation ſtops at once all the move- 
ments of the mind, and ſeems to annihilate 
every energy of the underſtanding, the 
affections, and the will. On the 25th of 
October 1778, a ſea-faring perſon, about 
forty years' of age, was recommended as a 
patient 
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patient to the LunaTic AsvLuM in Vork“. 


During his abode in the hoſpital, he was 


never obſerved to expreſs any deſire for 
ſuſtenance, or to ſhew any preference of it 
to his medicines. The firſt ſix weeks after 
his admiſſion, he was fed in the manner of 
an infant. A ſervant undreſſed him at 
night, and dreſſed him in the morning; 
after which, he was conducted to his ſeat in 
the common parlour; where he remained 
all day, with his body bent, and his eyes 


fixed upon the ground. Every thing was 


indifferent to him; and he was regarded, by 

all about him, as endued with little more 
than vegetable life. In this ſtate of inſenſi- 
bility he remained five years and ſix months. 
But, the 14th of May 1782, on his en- 
trance into the parlour, he ſaluted the 
convaleſcents with the words Good-morrow 
to you all, He then thanked the ſervants 
of the houſe, in the moſt affectionate man- 


This caſe was lately tranſmitted to me, by my friend 
Dr. Hunter of York, to be communicated to the Literary 
and Philoſophical Society of Mancheſter, I have given only 


an abridgement of it. 


ner 


11 
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ner, for choke tenderneſs to him, af which 
he had begun to be ſenſible ſome weeks 

before, but till then, had not reſolution to 

expreſs his gratitude. A few days after this 

unexpected recovery, he was permitted to 

write a letter to his wife, in which he ex- 

preſſed himſelf with becoming propriety. 

At this time, he ſeemed to take peculiar 
pleaſure in the enjoyment of the open air, 
and in his walks converſed with freedom 
and ſerenity. On making inquiry concern- 
ing what he felt, during the ſuſpenſion of 
his intellectual and ſenſitive powers, he re- 
plied, that his mind had been totally loſt; 

but that, about two months before his full 
reſtoration to himſelf, he began to have 
thouglits and ſenſations, which, at firſt, 
ſerved only to excite in him fears and ap- 
prehenſions, eſpecially in the night-time. 
On the twenty-eighth of May. 1782, he re- 
turned to his family; and has now the 
command of a ſhip employed in the Baltic 
trade, , SO | | 
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SECTION 1 


I. IT is highly inſtructive, as well as cu- 
rious, to contemplate the progreſſive influ- 
ence of particular aſſociations on the affecti- 
ons and the judgment, as they gradually ac- 

quire the force of habit by time, and vividneſs 
by frequent renewal. Dr. Swift, in a letter 
to lord Bolingbroke, dated 1729, expreſſes 
himſelf in the following terms. © I remem- 
« ber, when I was a little boy, I felt a 
« oreat fiſh at the end of my line, which 
« I drew up almoſt on the ground, but it 
ce dropt in, and the diſappointment vexes 
« me to this very day, and, I. believe, it | 
ce was 1 of all my future diſappoint- | 
ce ments.” This little incident, perhaps, 
gave the firſt- wrong bias to a mind, pre- 
diſpoſed to ſuch impreſſions ; and by ope- 
rating with ſo much ſtrength and perma- 
nency, it might poſſibly lay the foundation 

| 4 = | of - 
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of ther Dean's ſubſequent peeviſhneſs, paſ- 


ſion, miſanthropy, and final inſanity. The 
quickneſs of his ſenſibility furniſned a ſting 
to the ſlighteſt diſappointment; and pride 
feſtered thoſe wounds, which ſelf-govern- 
ment would inſtantly have healed. As 
children couple hobgoblins with darkneſs, 
every contradiction of his humour, every 
obſtacle to his preferment, was, by him, 
aſſociated with ideas of malignity and evil. 


By degrees, he acquired a contempt of 
human nature, and a hatred of mankind, 
which at laſt, terminated in the total 
* abolition of his rational faculties, 


This is no exaggerated picture, and we 


have the Dean's own authority for its accu- 
racy. © The chief end,” fays he, in a 
letter to Mr. Pope, © I propoſe to my- 
« ſelf in all my labours, is to vex the world, 
« rather than divert it; and, if I could 


4 compaſs that deſign, without hurting my 


ce own perſon or fortune, I would be the 
© moſt indefatigable writer you have ever 
e ſeen. I have ever hated all nations, pro- 

K 2 cc feſſions, 
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« feſſions, and communities; and all my 
ce love is towards individuals. For inſtance, 


« T hate the tribe of lawyers, but I love 


e Counſellor ſuch a one, and Judge ſuch 
« a one: Tis fo with phyſicians, (I will 
© not ſpeak of my own trade) ſoldiers, 
o Engliſh, Scotch, French, and the reſt. 
« But principally I hate and deteſt that 


te animal called man, although I heartily 


cc love John, Peter, Thomas, and fo forth. 
« This is the ſyſtem upon which I have 
e governed myſelf many years, (but do 
ce not tell) and fo I ſhall go on, till 1 have 
cc done with them“. * | | 


| This letter th: not written in a ſtrain, 
which will ſuffer the moſt indulgent cri- 
tic to aſcribe it to jocularity. And in 


the epitaph which the Dean compoſed for 
himſelf long afterwards, and which is in- 


ſcribed on his monument in the cathedral 
of St. Patrick's, he has left a ſolemn, and 
decifive memorial of his miſanthropy. 


* Pope's Works, vol. IX. lett, II. 
| HIC 
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HIC DEPOSITUM EST CORPUS 
JONATHAN SWIFT, S. T. P. 
UBI SZVA INDIGNATIO 


ULTERIUS COR LACERARE NEQUIT, 
Se. | 


* 


The ſtrongeſt tint, in the complexion of 
the human character, may be ſometimes 
formed by a circumſtance, or event appa- 


rently caſual; which, by forcibly impreſ- 


ſing the mind, produces a laſting aſſoci- 


ation, that gives an uniform direction to 


the efforts of the underſtanding, and the 
feelings of the heart. 


Dr. Conyers Middleton, one of the 
moſt learned, various, and elegant writers 
of the preſent age, is ſaid to have been 


much more addicted, in the early part of 


his life, to muſic, than to ſcience. But 


he was rouſed from his favourite amuſement, 


and ſtimulated to the cloſeſt application 
to ſtudy, by a ſarcaſm of his rival and 
enemy, the celebrated Dr. Bentley, who 


ſtigmatized him with the name of fidler “. 


Gent. Mag. 1773, page 387. 
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And indignation made him eager to con- 
vince the Doctor and the world, that he 
could write as well as fiddle; a conviction, 


of which his opponent had, afterwards, the 
moſt painful experience “. 


The author of the Night Thoughts, a 
poem which contains the tendereſt touches 
of nature and paſſion, and the ſublimeſt 
truths of morality and religion, intermixed 
with frivolous conceits, turgid obſcurities, 
and gloomy views of human life, wrote that 
work under the recent preſſure of ſorrow, 
for the loſs of his wife, and of a ſon and 
daughter-in-law, whom he loved with 
paternal tenderneſs. Theſe ſeveral events 
happened within the ſhort period of three 
months, as appears from the following 
apoſtrophe to death, es 


Inſatiate archer ! could not one ſuffice ? 
Thy ſhaft flew thrice ; and thrice my peace was ſlain; 
And thrice, eber thrice yon moon had fill'd her horns +. 


Brit. Biograph. vol, IX. 
+ Night Thoughts. 
| 0 But, 1 
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But, though time alleviated this diſtreſs, 


his mind, probably, acquired from it a 


tincture of melancholy, which continued 
through life; and caſt a fable hue even on 
his very amuſements. The like diſpoſition, 
alſo, diſcovered itſelf in his rural im- 


provements. He had an alcove in his 


garden, fo painted as to ſeem, at a diſtance, 


' furniſhed with a bench or ſeat, which in- 


vited to repoſe ; and when, upon a nearer 


approach, the deception was perceived, 
this motto at the ſame time preſented itſelf 
to the eye, 


Invifibilia non decipiunt. 
The things unſeen do not deceive us“. 


The following witty alluſion bears the 
marks of a ſimilar turn of thought. The 


Doctor paid a viſit to Archbiſhop Potter's 


ſon, then Rector of Chiddingſtone, near 
Tunbridge, This gentleman lived in a 
country, where the roads were deep and 
miry ; and when Dr. Young, after ſome 
danger. and difficulty, arrived at his houſe, 


® Brit, Biograph. vol. IX. 
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he inquired, « Whoſe field is that which I 
have crofſed ?? © Ir is mine,” anſwered his 
friend. © True, faid the Poet, © Potter's 

field, to bury ſtrangers in. 


II. It is a very important office of edu- 
cation to guard the underſtanding againſt 
the union of ideas, which have no natural 
or proper connection. Vet this object is 
leſs attended to than any other; and we 

often find men diſtinguiſhed for genius, 
erudition, and even ſtrength of mind, warp- 
ed by the falſe conceptions, and governed 
by the prejudices of puerility. Credulouſ- 
neſs is the concomitant of the firſt ſtages of 
life; and is indeed the principle on which 
all inſtruction muſt be founded: But it lays 
the mind open to impreſſions of error, as 
well as of truth: And, when ſuffered to 
combine itſelf with that paſſion for the 
marvellous, which all children diſcover, it 
foſters the rankeſt weeds- of chimera and 
ſuperſtition ; rooting firmly in the mind, 
all thay the nurſe, and all the prieft have 


Vid. Gent, Mag. July 1781, page 319. 
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taugbt. Hence, the awful ſolemnity of 
darkneſs viſible, and of what the Poet has 
denominated à dim religious light : together 
with the terrors of evil omens, of haunted 


places, and of ghaſtly ſpectres. 


Of calling ſhapes, and beckoning ſhadows dire, 
And airy tongues, that ſyllable men's names 
On ſands, and ſhores, and deſert wilderneſſes *. 


Hiſtory preſents us with few characters 
ſuperior to thoſe of Henry the fourth, of 
France, and his prime miniſter the duke 
of Sully. But notwithſtanding the wiſdom, 
knowledge, and diſcernment of theſe great 
men, they appear, on ſeveral occaſions, 
to have been actuated, by their juvenile 
aſſociations, in favour of aſtrology. What 


can be more foreign to the events of human 


life; what leſs adapted to excite fear or 


hope in the mind of an intelligent man, 


than the aſpect of a diſtant ſtar, or the va- 
riegated lines of his hand? Yet Sully 
confeſſes, that an early prepoſſeſſion had 


* Milton's Comus, 
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made him weak enough to give credit to 
predictions, derived from this fanciful 
origin. And though he informs us that 
the king, his maſter, was of opinion, reli- 
gion ought to inſpire a contempt of ſuch 
prophecies, the converſation which he re- 
lates, at the ſame time, evidently betrays 
Henry s confidence in them. This matter 
is put beyond diſpute by an incident, which 
occurred ſoon after the birth of the Dau- 
phin; the particulars of which I ſhall re- 
cite from the memoirs of this excellent 
writer. 


* « La Riviere was the king's firſt phy- 
« fician, a man who had little more reli- 


* It ſhould ſeem that aſtrology was conſidered, formerly, 
as an effential part of the learning of a phyſician; for Chaucer, 
in the prologue to the Canterbury Tales, has thus characte- 
rized him, 


With u us there was a doctor of 3 
In al the worlde was ther non hym lyk, 
To ſpeke of phyſik and of ſurgerye; 
For he was groundit in aſtronomy. 
He kept his pacient a ful gret del 
In hourys by his magyk naturel; 
Wel couth he fortunen the aſcendent 
Of his ymagys for his pacient. : 
| ce gion 
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cc gion than thoſe generally poſſeſs, who 


« blend it with judicial aſtrology. Henry 


« already felt a tenderneſs for his ſon, which 


« filled him with an eager anxiety to know | 
cc his fate: And having heard that La 
cc Riviere ſucceeded wonderfully in his pre- 


cc dictions, he commanded him to calcu- 
cc late the Dauphin's nativity, with all the 
« ceremonials of art. To aid this buſineſs, 
« he had carefully ſought for the moſt ac- 


« curate watch, which could be procured 3 


« that the preciſe moment of the prince's 
ce birth might be exactly aſcertained. 
« Ahout a fortnight afterwards, the king 
ec and Sully being alone together, their 


ce converſation turned upon the prediction 


« of the aſtrologer, La Broſſe, concerning 
ce his majeſty. This renewed Henry's ſo- 
« licitude, with reſpect to his ſon ; and he 
cc ordered La Riviere to be called. Mon- 
te ſieur La Riviere, ſaid the king, © what 
cc have you | diſcovered, relative to the 
c Dauphin's deſtiny.” © I had begun my 
ce calculations, replied Riviere, but I left 
ce them unfiniſned, not caring to amuſe 

: ce myſelf 
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« myſelf any longer with a ſcience, which 
% have always believed to be, in ſome 
« degree, criminal. The king, diflatis- 
« fled with this anſwer, commanded his 
« phyſician to ſpeak freely, and without 
c concealment, on pain of his diſpleaſure. 
« La Riviere ſuffered himſelf to be preſſed 
ce ſtill longer; but at laſt, with an air of 
e apparent diſcontent, he delivered himſelf 
ce in the following terms. Sire, your ſon 
ce will complete the common period of hu- 
«© man life, and will reign longer than you 
ce ſhall do: But his turn of mind will be 
cc widely different from yours; he wall be 
« obſtinate in opinion, often governed by 
ce his own whims, and ſometimes by thoſe 
of others. Under his adminiſtration it 
ce will be ſafer to think, than to ſpeak. 
« Impending. ruin threatens your former 
ce ſociety. He will perform great exploits, 
ce be fortunate in his deſigns, and make a 
« diſtinguiſhed figure in Europe. There 
© will be a viciflitude of peace and war in 
ec his time. He will have children, and 
* after his death affairs will grow worſe 
p | | 995 cc and 
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« and worſe. This is all you can know 
« from me,” concluded La Riviere, and 
cc more than I had refolved to tell you.” 
« His majeſty, and the duke of Sully, re- 
« mained a long time together, making 
cc reflections on the words of the aſtrologer, 
« which left a ſtrong impreſſion on the 
« mind of the king.” 


III. Lupickovs aAsso0ClaTIONSs, not 
founded in truth or nature, are peculiarly 
unfavourable to the principles and practice 
of virtue and religion. Reaſon, eſpecially 
during the period of youth, affords but a 
feeble barrier againſt the attacks of ridicule; 
and the mind that 1s enſlaved by its influ- 
ence, may be ſo far deluded or depraved, 
as to loſe the ſuſceptibility of good impreſ- 
ſions, or to contemplate the moſt amiable 
moral affections with deriſion, ſhame, and 
even diſguſt. 

- == - = = - - = Here ſubdued 

By frontleſs laughter, and. the hardy ſcorn 

Of old, unfeeling vice, the abject ſoul 


With bluſhes half reſigns the candid praiſe | 
Of 
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Of temperance, and honour ; half diſowns 

A free man's hatred of tyrannic pride; 

And hears with fickly ſmiles the venal mouth, 
With fouleſt licence, mock the patriot's name “. 


The celebrated Dr. Pitcairn was no leſs 
diſtinguiſhed for wit than learning. It is 
recorded, that, as he paſſed one day along 
the ſtreets, he beheld the affecting ſpectacle 
of a maſon, killed by the fall, and buried 
in the ruins of a chimney, which he had 
juſt completed. © Blefſed are the dead, 
who die in the. Lord,” faid he, “ for they 
cc reſt from their labours, and their works 
« follow them.” Such a humorous con- 
junction of reſembling yet incongruous 
ideas, probably ſtifled, in his breaſt, the 
ſentiments of compaſſion. And I have 
been informed by a very humane friend, 

that on the relation of a melancholy event, 
ſimilar in its circumſtances, the recollection 
of this ludicrous remark ſubſtituted, in his 

mind, emotions of lau ghter, for thoſe of 

commiſeration. F | 

* Akenfide's Pleaſures of Imagination, book Ill. 
1 Tie 
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The natural propenſity of Dean Swift 
led him to the indulgence of this ſpecies of 
drollery, very much to the prejudice of 
every finer feeling of the heart. In one of 
his letters, he laments the mortal illneſs of 
his amiable friend Arbuthnot ; but mixes, 
with his expreſſions of ſorrow, certain 
whimſical reflections, which convert his 
mourning into grimace. There is a paſ- 
ce ſage in Bede,” ſays he to Mr. Pope, 


« highly commending the piety and learn- 


« ing of the Iriſh in that age; where, after 
« abundance of praiſes, he overthrows 
e them all, by lamenting, that, alas! they 
« kept Eaſter at a wrong time of the year. 


So our Doctor has every quality and 


cc virtue, that can make a man amiable or 
« uſeful; but, alas ! he hath à ſort of ſlouch 
« jy his walk. I pray God protect him, 
for he is an excellent Chriſtian, though 
« not a Catholic “.“ ; 

When the mind has been long habituated 
to the aſſemblage of ludicrous ideas, they 


» Pope's Works, vol. IX. Jett, XI. 
| recur 
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recur on very improper occaſions, not only 
ſpontaneouſly, but even in deſpite of every 
effort of the judgment and the will. In this 
ſtate, elevation of thought, and dignity of 
character, are unattainable; and ſeriouſneſs, 
when aſſumed, is always marked with ſome 
glaring and riſible inconſiſtency. Swift, in 
his laſt teſtament, bequeaths three old hats, 
and other ſtill more trifling and abſurd 
legacies, with farcical ſolemnity; and the 
celebrated Hogarth could not help diſplay- 
ing traits of humour, in his graveſt hiſtori- 
cal paintings. I have heard it remarked 
by one, who was ſometimes-the companion 
of his walks, that he would interrupt the 
' moſt intereſting converſation, to laugh at 
any oddity, which preſented itſelf ; and that 
his eyes were conſtantly caſt about, in ſearch 
of objects ſingular and diverting. When 
a man of this turn, applies himſelf to books, 
it is not inſtruction or rational criticiſm, but 
hilarity, that is his purſuit: And he finds 
food for his prevailing appetite, . equally pa- 
-latable, both in the beauties and the 
_ blemiſhes of his author, For Tully has well 
8 obſerved, 
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obſerved, that the verkzm ardens, the glow- 
ing boldneſs of expreſſion, which ſublimity 
of ſentiment inſpires, may be eaſily render- 
ed ludicrous, by an illiberal paraphraſe. 
Even entire productions of ſome of the beſt 
writers, have been thus miſrepreſented and 
deformed, for the purpoſe of merriment, 
under the title of traveſties. And the bulk 
of mankind are readily deceived into the 
belief, that what gives riſe to laughter is in 
itſelf ridiculous. For this reaſon, a reader 
of ſenſibility, who has the intereſt of virtue 
and religion at heart, will peruſe, with pain 
and diſguſt, the Meditations on a Broom- 
tick, written according to the ſtyle and manner 
of the Honourable Robert Boyle*, * To what 
« a height,” ſays lord Orrery, * muſt the 
« ſpirit of ſarcaſm ariſe in an author, who 
« could prevail upon himſelf to ridicule ſuch 
ea man as Mr. Boyle! But the ſword of 
« wit, like the ſcythe of time, cuts down 
ce friend and foe, and attacks every thing 
« that accidentally lies in its way.” It muſt 


* Swift's Works, vol v. p. 372. 
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be confeſſed, however, that this great and 
good philoſopher has indulged, in his theo- 
logical writings, certain conceits, which 
will draw a ſmile from his warmeſt admirers. 
A zeal to promote the habit of pious and 
moral reflections has, ſometimes, tempted 
him to force ideas into the moſt unnatural 
alliance; and to deduce very important 
analogies, from objects or circumſtances, 
not only incongruous, but low and con- 
temptible. Thus, from the ſtumbling of 
a horſe, in a good road, he infers the dan- 
ger of proſperity ; from being let blood in 
a fever, he juſtifies the wiſdom of the Deity, 
in depriving his creatures of ſpiritual ſuper- 
fluities; and from a diſtaſte of the ſyrups, 
preſcribed by his phyſician, he concludes, 
that the good things of life are not objects 
of envy, becauſe not always reliſhed as en- 
joyments. But I feel a reluctance to point 
out ſuch trivial exuberances, in the works 
of Mr. Boyle. It is ungenerous to injure 


the well earned wreath of laurel, which he 


wears, by faſtidiouſly culling a few ſolitary 
leaves, that are withered. We ſhould re- 
| member 
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member alſo, that dignity and meanneſs, 

grace and vulgarity, have, in many in- 
ſtances, no fixed ſtandard ; and are depen- 
dent on certain acceſſory aſſociations, which 
vary in different countries, at different pe- 
riods of time, and with different perſons 
even of the ſame age and place. Jacob is 
_ repreſented in the holy Scriptures, as calling 
his ſons together, before his death, to de- 
liver to each of them his benediction. And 
in the language of metaphor and prophecy, 
he ſays, Iſachar is a ſtrong aſs, couching 
down between two burdens : From which it 
appears, that this animal was not then re- 
garded as a fymbol of ſtupidity and inſignifi- 
cance. Ajax, retreating between two armies, 
is compared, by Homer, to the lion for un- 
daunted courage, and to the aſs for ſullen 
and unyielding flowneſs*. But Mr. Pope, 
in his tranſlation, has omitted the latter 
alluſion, to accommodate his work to the 
ſtate of modern opinion. The ſame ſub- 
lime poet exhibits the awful uncertainty of 


* 11, Lib, XI, 
LS: = victory, 
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victory, in the engagement between the 
Greeks and Trojans, by the image of 
a poor woman, weighing wool in a pair 
of ſcales. And Euſtathius ſays, it was a 
tradition, that Homer derived this ſimile 
from the occupation of his mother, who 
maintained herſelf by ſuch manual labour *. 
But a ſtill more remarkable compariſon 
occurs, in the writings of this ancient 
bard. For Ulyſſes, toſſing about through 
the whole night, with - reſtleſs anxiety, 
is likened to a fat pudding, frying on 
the fire Even Virgil, whoſe ele- 
gance and correctneſs are univerſally ac- 
| knowledged, has drawn the ſimilitude of a 
queen (Amata the wife of king Latinus) un- 
der the violence of paſſion, from a company 


of boys whipping a top. 


I do not recollect one coarſe alluſion, 
or low image in the whole poem of Para- 
je _ ; though ſeveral, contained in it, 


had 1255 the Notes of be Pope, and other Commentators. 
+ Od. Lib. XXI. An. Lib, VII. 


are 
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are fantaſtical, being derived from the 
fictions of heathen mythology. But it is 
more than probable that Milton, when 
tranſlated by foreigners, will not appear to 
deſerve the character of zindeviating dignity. 
For the correſpondent terms, in other lan- 
guages, may have ſecondary ideas of mean- 
neſs affixed to them, from which, in the 
original they are exempt. The ſame re- 
mark is applicable to other works; and it 
is particularly to be wiſhed, that the books 
of the Old and New Teſtament, in the 
common verſion, were always peruſed with 
a candid attention to it. 
I have been told of a picture, which 
exhibits a burleſque view of the tablature, 
repreſenting the judgment of Hercules. 
The young Hero is painted as a tall gre- 
nadier, Virtue as a methodiſt preacher, 
and Pleaſure as a drunken ſtrumpet. The 
parody, if this term can be applied to 
painting, may anſwer the purpoſe of ex- 
citing laughter, but will counteract, in the 
ſpectator's s mind, all the beneficial effects 
123 of 
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of the moſt inſtructive and philoſophical 
apologue of antiquity. 


Diſcit enim citius, meminitque libentius illud 
Quod quis deridet, * quod probet et veneratur. 
an. 


PaR Op is a favourite flower both of 
ancient and of modern literature“. It is 
a ſpecies of ludicrous compoſition, which 
derives its wit from aſſociation; and never 
fails to produce admiration and delight, 
when it unites taſte in ſelection, with felicity 
of application. Even licentious ſpecimens 
of it move to laughter; for we are always 
inclined to be diverted with mimickry, or 
- ridiculous imitation, whether the original 
be an object of reſpect, of indifference, or 
of contempt. A poliſhed Athenian audi- 
ence heard, with burſts of mirthful ap- 
plauſe, the diſcourſes of the venerable So- 
crates, burleſqued upon the ſtage ; and no 
Engliſhman can read the Rehearſal without 
_ ſmiling at the medley of borrowed abſur- 


* See Diog. Laertius, Lucian. Dialog. Boileau, Cervantes, 
Butler, Swift, &c, &e. —_ | 
dities, 
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dities, which it exhibits. Mr. Pope's 


Dunciad, and Rape of the Lock abound. 


with the moſt admirable parodies ; but 
ſome of them may appear, to a religious 
mind, chargeable with levity and profane- 
neſs. I ſhall quote an example, both of the 
excellent and exceptionable ; as the beauty 
of the one, and the fault of the other, 
equally relate to the ſubject of the preſent 
clay; 


When the fatal rape was committed by 
the Baron, on Belinda's Lock, ſhe is re- 


_ preſented as attempting to revenge herſelf 


| by her bodkin. 


- Now meet thy fate, incens'd Belinda cry'd, 

And drew a deadly bodkin from her fide. 

The ſame, his ancient perſonage to deck, 

Her great great grandſire wore about his neck, 
In three ſeal rings; which after, melted down, 
Formed a vaſt buckle for his widow's gown : 
Her infant grandame's whiſtle next it grew, 
The bells ſhe jingled, and the whiſtle blew ; 
Then in a bodkin graced her mother's hairs, 
Which long ſhe wore, and now Belinda wears *. 


" Sr 


® Canto V. line 87. 
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The unlearned reader will be ſtruck with 
this ſplendid, genealogical deſcription. of 
an. inſignificant bodkin ; But he, who is 
verſed in the writings of Homer, will pe- 
ruſe it with additional delight, from the re- 
collection of the analogy, which it bears 
to the progreſs of Agamemnon's ſceptre. 
In the third Canto, of the incomparable 
poem above referred to, a game of Ombre 
is deſcribed with all the pathos and ſolem- 
nity, which the heroic mule can call forth : 
And the cards in Belinda's hand being 
ee enumerated, viz. 


wo Four kings, in majeſty rever'd, 

With hoary whiſkers, and a forky beard : 

And four fair queens, whoſe hands ſuſtain a flow'r, 
Th' expreſſive emblem of their ſofter power, &c. 


the two following lines ſucceed ; 


The ſkilful nymph reviews her force with care, 
Let Spades be trumps 1 for ſaid; ——_— Rn 


This parody of one of the moſt ſublime 
paſſages in the Old Teſtament, and Gop 
ſaid, Let there be _ and there was light, 

may, 


—— 
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may, I think, be juſtly deemed reprehen- 
ſible; as it tends to connect a ludicrous 
idea with that Being, who ought never 


to be thought of, but with reverence“. 


But ſhould this remark appear to be an 
overſtrained refinement, it will be acknow- 
ledged that, in leſs dignified caſes, very 
ſlight aſſociations, of the burleſque kind, 
have an aſtoniſhing effect on the ſentiments 


Pope ſeems to have been peculiarly fond of alluſions to 
this paſſage of the Old Teſtament ; but has been a little un- 


| fortunate in the application of them. The truth is, that the 


ſentiment is too ſublime, either for burleſque, or for compli- 
ment. And the extravagance of theſe lines, in his epitaph 
on Sir Iſaac Newton, offends almoſt equally with the parody 
quoted above. 

Nature, and Nature's laws lay hid in night; | 

God ſaid, Let Newton be! and all was light. 


This hyperbolical encomium is ſuch a profanation of ſacred 


writ, to monumental flattery, that it was juſtly ſatirized in 


the following epigram, written by a young man, who has 


diſcloſed only the initials of his name, 


If Newton's exiſtence enlighten'd the whole, 
What part of expanſion inhabits the fool? 

If light had been total, as Pope hath averr'd, 
I. T. had been right, for he could not have err'd : 
But Pope has his faults, ſo excuſe a young ſpark; 
Bright Newton's deceas'd, and we're all in the dark, 


and 
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and taſte of thoſe who form them. When 
Thomſon's tragedy of Sophoniſba was firſt 
repreſented on the ſtage, the higheſt ex- 
pectations were formed of its theatrical 
merit. But a waggiſh parody on the fol- 
lowing line, 


O! Sophenitha'! Sophoniſba, O ! 


damned the reputation of the play; and. 
for a while the town echoed with 


O! Jemmy Thomſon ! Jemmy Thomſon, O *! 


It happened not long ſince, that a per- 
ſon of mean rank was elected provoſt, or 
chief magiſtrate, of Aberdeen. In the firſt 
moments of elevation, and whilſt receiving 
the congratulations of his friends,' he laid 
his hands upon his breaſt, and very empha- 
tically declared, that after all be was but a 
| mortal man. 


Is it poſſible for any one, under the im- 
UT of this 1 ſtory, to read, 


0 > Johnſon's s Lives of the Poets; Article, Thomſon. 
without 
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without ſmiling, the fact related by Zlian, 
and quoted with great applauſe by many 
other hiſtorians, viz. that Philip, king of 
Macedon, kept a perſon in his ſervice, 
whoſe office it was to deliver to him, daily, 
the following admonition; Remember, Philip, 
that thou art mortal? Perhaps, if ſuch an 
incident had occurred in Greece, during the 
reign of that monarch, it might have turned 
into ridicule the admiration, in which his 
inſtitution was held ; by expoſing, at once, 
the abſurdity, pride, and affected humility, 
on which it was founded. 

The people improperly, becauſe oppro- 
briouſly, called Quakers, certainly merit a 
very high degree of eſteem from their fel- 
low citizens, on account of their induſtry, 
' temperance, peaceableneſs, and catholic ſpi- 
rit of charity. For notwithſtanding the en- 
thuſiaſtic pretenſions of their founders, to 
ſuperior ſanctity and Divine inſpiration, they 
diſclaimed all dominion over faith and con- 
ſcience. And Barclay, their learned apo- 
logiſt, wrote ably in defence of religious 

liberty ; 
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liberty ; whilſt Penn, as a lawgiver and 


civil magiſtrate, eſtabliſhed it, on the broad- 


eſt foundation, in his new government of 
Penſylvania*®, At a period, when bigotry 
and perſecution were predominant through 
the Chriſtian world, ſuch rational ſentiments 
and liberal conduct reflect the higheſt ho- 
nour on this ſect. But the ſingularity of 
their apparel, manners, and forms of wor- 
ſhip, has expoſed them to the keeneſt ſhafts 


of ridicule. And however illiberally and 


unjuſtifiably ſuch offenſive weapons may 


This venerable man was ſuſpected of being a papiſt in diſ- 
guiſe, owing to the favour ſhewn him by king James II. To 
obviate ſo unjuſt an opinion, ſeveral letters were written by 
him to Dr. Tillotſon, then dean of Canterbury, who, amongſt 
.others, had adopted it; and in one of them he thus exprefles 
himſelf. 1 know not a jeſuit or a prieſt in the world: And 


«yet I am a catholic, though not a Roman; I have bowels 


« for mankind, and dare not deny others, what I crave ſor 


„ myſelf, I mean, liberty for the exerciſe of my religion; 
thinking faith, piety, and providence, a better ſecurity than 


« force; and that, when truth cannot prevail with her own 
& weapons, all others will fail her.---I am no Roman Catho- 
& lic, but a Chriſtian, whoſe creed is the Scripture, of the 
* truth of which I hold a nobler evidence, than the beſt 

«church authority in the world,” 2 
Brit, Biog, vol. VII. 


have 
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have been employed, they would, in all 
probability, have prevailed, if the converts 
and youth of this ſect had not been fortified 
againſt them, by the moſt unremitting ſtrict- 
neſs of their inſtitutions. Theſe are admi- 
rably calculated to correct, or to prevent, all 
ludicrous aſſociations; and to ſuppreſs, if 
poſſible, the very principle of laughter, as 
inconſiſtent with the /erzouſneſs, gravity, and 
godly fear of the gofpel*. It is aſtoniſhing 
ta obſerve, in a large body of people, the 
efficacy of a ſet of practical maxims, utterly 
repugnant to nature: And the influence of 
them is early viſible, even in their children; 
who diſplay an invariable ſteadineſs of coun- 
tenance and deportment, under circum- 
ſtances which cover others, of the ſame age, 
but differently educated, with the bluſhes 
of baſhful confuſion. But there is now an 
increaſing relaxation of diſcipline amongſt 
the members of this reſpectable community; 
and their diſtinguiſning modes will gra- 
dually ceaſe, as they become more and more 


® Barclay's Apology for the Quakers, p. 136. 
1 combined 
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combined with the painful ideas of obloquy 
and deriſion, in the minds of thoſe who 
adopt them. 


Piety to God, whether it reſpects the 
inward ſentiments and affections of the ſoul, 
or the outward expreſſions of them in ho- 
mage and prayer, ought to elevate us far 
above the reach of raillery, or the influence 
of low and ludicrous aſſociations. But 
unhappily, both the principle and practice 
of devotion are too often debaſed by ſuper- 
ſtition, deformed by enthuſiaſm, and coun- 
terfeited by hypocriſy : And as theſe con- 
ſtitute legitimate objects of ridicule- and 
contempt, the ſterling value of piety itſelf 
becomes depreciated by the union of a baſe 
and foreign alloy. Such numbers draw 
near to the Deity with their lips, whilſt their 
hearts are far from him, that a noble wri- 
ter has ſarcaſtically obſerved, © If we are 
cc told a man is religious, we ſtill aſk, 
te what are his morals? But if we hear at 
« firſt that he has honeſt morals, and is 
« a man of natural juſtice and good tem- 
- c per, 
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« per, we ſeldom think of the other queſ- 
« tion, whether he be religious and de- 
« yout*? Theſe are conſiderations, which 
operate powerfully on the mind: And if 
they be ſtrengthened by the ideas of un- 
graceful geſtures, diſſonant tones of voice, 
or other extravagancies in devotion, ſuch 
a degree of timidity and falſe delicacy may 
be created, as entirely to depreſs the fer- 
vour, which theſe exerciſes are adapted to 
excite. Prayer may then be performed as 
a duty, but will not be felt as a privilege ; 
and the creature will even bluſh at the 
higheſt honour he can enjoy, that of hold- 
ing communion with his Creator. Many 


an ingenuous youth has been deſpoiled of 


this. glorious diſtinction of humanity, by 
the ſneers and jeſts of his companions : 
And of the military profeſſion it is faid, 
that an officer would rather face the mouth 
of a cannon, than be found privately in the 


poſture of ſupplication. Dr. Swift ſeems to 


have been governed, in his religious obſer- 


Lord Shaftſbury's Characteriſties. 
vances, 
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vances, by ſome ſuch ill-grounded aſſo- 
ciation. His conſtant preſence at church, 
whilſt he reſided at the deanery of St. Pa- 
trick's, he knew would be expected; but 
he was ſedulouſly careful to conceal what- 
ever had the appearance of voluntary devo- 
tion. When he was in London, therefore, 
he never attended divine ſervice, but at a 
very early hour in the morning. And 
though he practiſed family prayer in his 
houſe, his ſervants aſſembled, as it were, 
by ſtealth; ſo that Dr. Delany lived fix 
months with him, before he diſcovered it“. 


I hope it will not be underſtood, from 
what has been advanced on the topic of 
| ludicrous aſſociations, that I am averſe to 


Brit. Biog. vol. VIII. Johnſon's Lives of the Poets, 
Article Swift. | 


Dr. Swift furniſhes an excellent ſubject for the moral ana- 
tomiſt. His liſe was eventful; his paſſions were various 
and ſtrong; and. his ſenſibilities acute in the extreme. Self- 

indulgence gave every ſpring to action, within him, its full 
power; and pride prevented the concealment of its operation. 
Hence the motives, which directed bis conduct, were ſeldom 
either extraneous or complex; and they are generally eaſy to 
be traced to their ſource. : 
N | laughter, 
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laughter, or an enemy to wit and pleaſantry. 
Human life, without their exhilarating in- 
fluence, would be a ſcene of anxious care, 


or phlegmatic dulneſs. Nor is the harſher 
controul of ridicule to be wholly condemned 


or rejected. It is neceſſary to reſtrain the 


irregular ſallies of folly ; and, as theſe often 
proceed from a lively imagination, the ſenſe 
of it is happily en where its correction 
© moſt Eb | | 


IV. There are few people who have 
not, at particular ſeaſons, experienced the 
effect of certain accidental aſſociations, which 
obtrude one impertinent idea, or ſet of 
ideas, on the mind, to the excluſion of every 
other. Mr. Locke has noticed this weak- 
neſs, and he humorouſly deſcribes it, © as 
4 4 childiſhneſs of the underſtanding, where- 


« in, during the fit, it plays with and dan- 


« dles ſome inſignificant puppet, without 
e any end in view“. Thus, a tune, a pro- 
verb, a ſcrap of poetry, or ſome other trivial 


C Locke's Condu of the Underſtanding. 


. | object, 
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object, will ſteal into the thoughts, and con- 
tinue to poſſeſs them long after it ceaſes 
to be amuſing. Perſuaſives to diſmiſs a 
gueſt that proves ſo troubleſome, can hardly 
be neceſſary; and bodily exertion is gene- 
. rally the beſt remedy for this mental infir- 
mity. 1 But there is another ſtate of mind, 
dependent on the laws of aſſociation, which 
is more dangerous, becauſe it invites to in- 
dulgence. It conſiſts in reveries, gay viſions 
of fancy, the creation of air-built caſtles, 
and cobweb hypotheſes, Men of genius 
alone are incident to theſe flattering de- 
luſions; and they too often implicitly give 
way to them. But in proportion as they 
prevail, reaſon and judgment are impaired ; 
- ſtudy becomes formal dulneſs ; activity toil- 
ſome; and the neceſſary offices of life are 
neglected. Thomſon has thus beautifully 
pictured ſuch a character, 


There was a man of ſpecial grave remairk; 

A certain tender gloom oferſpread his face, 
Penſive, not fad, in thought involv'd, not dark; 
As ſweet this wight could fing as morning lark, 
And teach the nobleſt morals-of the heart : 

But theſe his talents were y' buried ſtark. 
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To noon-tide ſhades incontinent he ran, 

Where purls the brook with ſleep inviting ſound, 
There would he linger till the lateſt ray 

Of light ſat trembling on the welkin's bound. 

Oft as he travers'd the cœrulean field, 

And mark'd the clouds, that drove before the wind, 
Ten thouſand glorious ſyſtems would he build, | 
Ten thouſand great ideas fill'd his mind; 

But with the clouds they fell, and left no trace behind v. 


V. It has been remarked, that gameſters, 
ſailors, and others, who are under the in- 
fluence of what is vulgarly, but very im- 

| properly, termed chance, that is, of cauſes 

not within the reach of human power to 
direct, nor of human ſagacity to diſcern, 
are extremely prone to ſuperſtition. Their 


hopes and fears, their confidence and de- 


ſpair, are founded on circumſtances, which 
bear only a fanciful relation to the events, 
that are to come. Imagination connects 
the ideas of magnitude and importance with 


the ſlighteſt cauſes, which are viewed in 


obſcurity ; as objects appear largeſt to our 
lenſes during twilight. A gameſter lays 


* Thomſon's Caſtle of Indolence, Canto I, 
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great ſtreſs on the luck of a ſeat, or the 
ſhake of a die: And I remember, in croſ- 
ſing a ferry, whilſt it was very calm, the 
boatman whiſtled more than three hours a 
particular ſet of notes, to forward the 
motion of his veſſel, crying out, at ſhort 
intervals, Blow, good wind, blow; blow a 
briſk gale! And if a gentle gale ſprung 
up, he redoubled his efforts, in the fulleſt 
aſſurance of ſucceſs. The abſolute truſt, 
repoſed in empirical medicines, ariſes from 
a ſimilar deception; and the miraculous 
operation, often aſcribed to them, even by 
perſons of judgment and education, is a 
proof of the aſtoniſhing power of wrong 
aſſociations. The wiſe emperor Marcus 
Aurelius was fo firmly perſuaded of the 
efficacy of a certain antidote, called heriaca, 
to reſiſt every ſpecies of poiſon, that he 
made uſe of it daily, to the great injury of 
his health. For his head became affected 
to fuch a degree, that he dozed in the 
midft of buſineſs; and when opium was left 


out of the compoſition, an obſtinate watch- 


fulneſs enſued *. 


Galen de Andie lib, I, cap. x, 
The 
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The fame principle of affociation explains 
the dogmatiſm of the critic, and the anti- 
quarian ; whoſe poſitiveneſs, reſpecting the 
conſtruction of a ſentence, or the letters of 
a worn-out inſcription, is often in exact 
proportion to their uncertainty. When any 
one ſoars, with great ardour, into the re- 
gions of conjecture, the airy phantoms, 
which he meets with, will be contemplated 
by him as ſubſtantial realities: And he will 
purſue truth, not with a temperate and 
rational zeal, but with the blind enthuſiaſm 
of love; dignifying, like a paſſionate ina- 
morato, every conceit of his mind, and ad- 
miring diſeoveries which exiſt no where, 
but in his own brain. Theſe reflections 
have been, in part, ſuggeſted by the peruſal 
of the memoirs of Mr. Whiſton; a man, 
whoſe genius, learning, and integrity, might 
have placed him high in the ſcale of excel- 
lence, had he not ſuffered a perverted ima- 
gination to uſurp the juſt authority of judg- 
ment. © The warmth of his temper diſ- 
c poſed him to receive any ſudden thoughts, 
c any thing, that ſtruck his fancy, when 
"M3 ce favour- 
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« favourable to his preconceived ſcheme 
ce of things, or to any new ſchemes of 
« things, which ſerved, in his opinion, a 
ce religious purpoſe*.” With ſuch pro- 
penſities he wrote An Eſſay on the Reve- 
lation of St. John: And being appointed, 
the following year (1707), to preach Mr. 
| Boyle's lectures, he choſe for his ſubject, 
the accompliſhment of Scripture prophecies. 
In 1712, when prince Eugene of Savoy 
was in England, he dedicated a work to 
him, in which he interpreted the end of the 
bour, and day, and month, and year, for the 
Ottoman devaſtations, Apoc. 9.15. to have 
been put by his glorious viftory over the Turks, 
September 1, 1697. O. S. or the Jucceeding 
peace of Carlowitz, 1698 f. His favourite 
conceptions were now ſo ſtrongly rivetted 
in his mind, that he diſcerned clearly all 

the revolutions of paſt and future ages, in 
the writings of the Prophets, or the reve- 


f 


Mr. Collins. 


+ Prince Eugene ſeems to have been pleaſed with the 
honour of the diſcovery, that he was the obje& of ſo ancient 
a prediction; for he preſented Mr. Whiſton, on this occaſion, 

with a purſe of gold. See Brit. Biog. vol. VIII. p. 247. 


lations 
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3 lations of St. John. Such indeed was the 
; aſcendency of theſe abſurd aſſociations over 
his underſtanding, that he gave entire credit 
to the impudent impoſture of Mary Tofts, 
a woman of Godalmin, who pretended to 
be delivered of rabbits, becauſe her mon- 
ſtrous births were deemed, by him, to be 


the exact completion of an old prediction 
in Eſdras“. 


In almoſt every caſe of wrong aſſoci- 
ations, the underſtanding either volunta- 
rily ſuſpends its controuling and directing 
power, or is deluded into a conformity with 
fancy; and the mind ſtill retains a conſci- 

ouſneſs of freedom, and of moral agency. 
But there are certain habits, which uſurp, 
by force, the dominion of reaſon, and com- 
pel the will to gratify inordinate deſires, by 
the choice of known evil, in preference to 
acknowledged good. The lamentation of 
the poet video mehora proboque, deteriora 
ſequor, ſeems alſo to have been felt by St. 


* Gent, Mag. July, 1781. p. 321. | 
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Paul, who ſays, Rom. vii. 11. That. which 
J do, I allow not; for what I would, that 
J do not; but what I hate, that I do. If 
then I do that, which I would not, I con- 
ſent unto the law, that it is good. Now then 
it is no more I that do, but fin that dwelleth 
in me, If an enlightened Apoſtle ſpeaks in 
ſuch abaſing terms of himſelf, with how 
much more truth and propriety might the 
ſame language have been adopted, by a 
late advocate for the divine diſpenſation of 
the Goſpel, For charity inclines me to 
hope, that the learned author of the Chriſ- 

tian Hero wrote in conſiſtency with, whilſt 
he aFed in oppoſition to, his moſt ſerious 
conviction. This work, Sir Richard Steele 
informs us*, was compoſed by him; princi- 
pally with a view to contraſt impreſſions of 
piety and virtue, with the ſtrong propen- 
ſity, which he experienced, to licentious 
pleaſures. For he ſays, even when rioting 
in ſcenes of debauchery, he was deeply 
conſcious of the impropriety of his con- 


see his Apology for himſelf and his writings, 
% | duct, 
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duct, and condemned thoſe unlawful grati- 
fications which he had not reſolution to 
renounce. His Chriſtian Hero, however, 
whilſt the treatiſe remained privately in his 
own hands, afforded but a weak and in- 
effectual check to his vicious purſuits. He, 
therefore, determined to publiſh it; that, 
by thus placing himſelf in a new light, be- 
fore his acquaintance, he might be re- 
ſtrained from guilt, by an explicit and 
ayowed teſtimony in favour of goodneſs. 
But it does not appear that this ſingular ' 
experiment proved ſucceſsful, Steele for- 
ſook not his debaucheries ; and by having 
affected the ſaint, he aggravated, in the 
opinion of his friends, his condemnation as 
a finner. Yet, Mr. Pope, who knew him 
well, juſtified him from the imputation of 
hypocriſy ; and always regarded him as a 
real lover of virtue, in theory, though a 
ſlave to vice, in practice x. 


Many other examples might be adduced 
of the force of evil habits, and the perni- 
. Ruffhead's Life of Pope, p. 493. Brit, Biog. vol. VIII. 

| | cious 
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cious influence of falſe aſſociations, whether 
intellectual or moral: But to dwell long 
on the ſhades of the human character, is 
apt to abate our benevolence to mankind ; 
and to impair the principle of veneration, 
towards the great Author of our nature. 
More pleaſing would be the taſk, and 1 
will add, more eaſy too, to vindicate the 
wiſdom of the Divine laws, by ſhewing, that 
the power of habit, and the propenſity to 
combine ideas together, are eſſential to the 
juſt conſtitution of the mind: And that, 
without their well regulated aid, knowledge 
would be unattainable, virtue a- tranſient 
emotion or deſultory act, and life itſelf a 
ſcene of indifference and inſipidity, 
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LITERARY PURSUITS. 


He, who hath treaſures of his own, 
May leave a cottage, or a throne ; 
May quit the world to dwell alone, 
Within his ſpacious mind. 


LJ HERE, amongſt the men of ſci- 
ence, is the Archetype to be found, 

of a picture ſo flattering to human pride? 
The original, from which it appears to 
have been drawn, was, ihdeed, an exalted 
character; but at the ſame time, alas [ 
a feeble valetudinarian, who muſt have 
experienced thoſe mortifying impediments 
to 
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to mental exertion, which ariſe from a con- 
ſtitution naturally delicate, and broken by 
laborious reſearches into truth. Under 
ſuch circumftances, could it be affirmed, 
that | 8 
Locke had a ſoul, 
Wide as the ſea, 
Calm as the night, 
Bright as the day; 
There might his vaſt ideas play, 
Nor feel a thought confin'd. 


The amiable Poet*, who has thus pour- 
trayed, with the glowing colours of admi- 
ration and reſpect, one of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed ornaments of the human ſpecies, 
paſſed himſelf a life of lingering ſickneſs : 
And, though his genius was fertile, and 
his induſtry wonderfully and variouſly pro- 
ductive, yet, ſuch was his ſenſibility of the 
obſtructions he had to ſurmount, that he 
made a painful and humiliating calculation 
of the days, months, and years, which he 
| had loſt, even by his ſlighteſt malady, the 
n br. Watts, 5 

tooth- 


or EXPECTATION. 5 


tooth-ach. The celebrated M. Paſcal lan- 
guiſhed, four years, under a diſtemper, 
which, without manifeſting itſelf by many 
outward ſigns, or occaſioning confinement, 
debarred him of the pleaſures and improve- 
ments of ſtudy. And it was the anxious 
office of his friends, to guard him from 
writing, or ſpeaking on any topics, which 
might exerciſe much thought or attention *. 
Mr. Pope's vital functions were fo diſ- - 
ordered, that his life is emphatically ſaid 
to have been a long diſeaſe. The head-ach 
was his moſt frequent aſſailant ; and he uſed 
to relieve it, by inhaling the ſteams of cof- 
fee, which he often required during thoſe 
hours, that ſhould have afforded the re- 
freſhment of ſleep : Such was his earneſt- 
neſs and ſolicitude in the proſecution of his 
literary undertakings, that Swift complains, 
he was never at leiſure for converſation. 
And one of lord Oxford's domeſtics re- 
lated, that in the ſevere winter of 1740, 
the was called from her bed four times, in 


_® Preface to Paſcal's Thoughts, 
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one night, to ſupply him with paper, that 
he might not loſe a thought“. The 
learned biographer, who farcaſtically re- 
| cords this fact, acknowledges, in the pre- 
face to the moſt laborious of his works, 
that he himſelf triumphed in the acquiſitions, 
- which he ſhould diſplay to mankind, and 
indulged all the dreams of a Poet doomed, 
at laſt, to wake a Lexicographer. For he 
found that “one inquiry only g gave occa- 
ce ſion to another, that book referred to 
ee book ; that to ſearch was not always to 
ow find ; = to find "as. not always. | to be 
ce fection, was, like the firſt inhabitants of 
« Arcadia, to chace the ſun, which, when 
they had reached the hill where he ſeemed 
cc to reſt, was ſtill beheld at the ſame diſ- 
« tance from them.” There is a paſſage 
in Thomſon's Caftle of Indolence, fo appli- 
cable to this kind of folly, that I am 
tempted to tranſcribe it. | 
This globe pourtray'd the race of learned men, 
Still at their books, and turning o'er the page, 


* Johnſon's Lives of the Poets. \ 
| Backwards 
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Backwards and forwards : oft they ſnatch the pen, 
As if inſpir'd, and in a Theſpian rage, 

Then write and blot, as would your ruth engage. 

Why, authors! all this ſcrawl and ſcribbling ſore ? 
To loſe the preſent, gain the future age, 

Praiſed to be, when you can hear no more: 

And much enrich'd with fame, when uſeleſs worldly 

| ſtore * ? 


The examples, which J have recited, are 
of men occupied chiefly, if not ſolely, in 
the walks of literature. But the taſte for 
knowledge may be cultivated, ſucceſsfully, 
in the buſy ſcenes of active life. And 
under theſe circumſtances, aſtoniſhing pro- 
ficiency has been made, by the combined 
powers of genius and induſtry. The works 
of Tully, Pliny the elder, Bacon, Temple, 
and Bolingbroke, not to mention various 
other names of ancient and modern times, 
are ſufficient evidences of this fact. But 
neither the efforts of genius nor of induſtry 
can ward off ſickneſs, obviate ſolicitude, or 
ſtop thoſe unaccountable ebbings of the 
mifid, which even a lowering ſky will ſome- 


FThomſon's Caſtle of Indolence, Canto J. 
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13 ON INCONSISTENCY | 
times produce. Cicero, notwithſtanding all 
his exultation, on the ſoothing influence of 
- philoſophy, found himſelf under the neceſ- 
ſity of retiring, at certain ſeaſons, to one 
of his country villas, ſituated near Aſtura. 
And in this ſolitary reſidence, which was 
covered with a thick wood, cut into ſhady 
walks, he uſed to paſs his hours of ſpleen 
and melancholy*. _ n 


But could we ſuppoſe health to be enjoy- 
ed without interruption, the ſpirits to be 
always lively and active, and all the intel- 
lectual faculties in a ſtate of uniform com- 
poſure and energy, yet ſtill the progreſs in 
knowledge would be retarded by error, and 
obſtructed by the want of thoſe materials, 
for which we muſt depend on the accuracy, 
induſtry, and attainments of others. The 
temple of ſcience requires, for its elevation, 
the united labours of myriads of different 
artiſts; and the conſtruction of it will be 
_ perpetually incident to delays, by the indo- 


_ ®* Middleton's Life of Cicero, vol. III. p. 296. 
| | lence, 
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lence, unſkilfulneſs, and miſtakes of thoſe, 
who are employed in the undertaking. In 
ſuch circumftances, to unite ardour with 
ſerenity, an enthuſiaſm for ſcience with pa- 
tience under all the obſtructions of purſuit, 
from outward accident or inward infirmity, 
is a happineſs of which few can - boaſt ®. 
And the page of biography is filled with 
narratives of the querulouſneſs, impaired 
health, and mental imbecility of thoſe, who, 
by their writings, have informed, enlight- 
ened, and charmed mankind. Juſt views 
of the deſigns of Providence, in the govern- 
ment of the world, and particularly in the 
ſtructure of the human mind with reſpect to 


the progreſſive evolution of its faculties, 


would tend to obviate theſe evils, by re- 
ſtraining the inordinate aſpirations of literary 
ambition, and by correcting the inconſiſtency 
of expectation, from which they proceed. 


Mł᷑an is evidently conſtituted for two great 
ends; the attainment of virtue, and of 


®* Sir Iſaac Newton affords a ſingular example of temperate 


ardour, unremitting energy, and almoſt invariable equanimity. 


N 2 , Knowledge. 
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knowledge. All his mental endowments 
have a reference to one or other of theſe 
final cauſes: On them, therefore, muſt de- 
pend the perfection, and felicity of his nature. 
But his moral powers ſeem more circum- 
ſcribed. in their operation, and conſequently 
to admit of leſs extenſive culture, than thoſe 
of his underſtanding. For they are con- 
fined within the limits of rational, - or at 
moſt of ſenſitive being, and with ſuch they 
can hold only a partial, and contracted cor- 
reſpondence ; whilſt the intellectual faculties 
have, for their object, the whole ſyſtem of 
nature, the infinitude of which is, perhaps, 
not leſs apparent in its minuteneſs, than im- 
menſity. From theſe conſiderations, I am 
inclined to believe, that our ſtation, in the 
preſent world, is intended for near ap- 
proaches towards the maturity of virtue; 
but for the infancy only of knowledge. And 
the wiſdom of this ordinance of the Deity 
is ſufficiently diſcernible : For as knowledge 
is power, the antecedent poſſeſſion of good- 
neſs, to direct it, muſt be eſſentially neceſ- 
ſary to beatitude. The paſſions and affec- 
tions are of ſpeedy growth, and often ma- 

CE nk | nifeſt 
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nifeſt great vigour in that ſeaſon of life, 
which is marked by the feebleneſs of rea- 
ſon. Increaſing years modify, direct, and 
meliorate them ;. but the diſcipline of ex- 
perience ſerves rather to balance and 
reſtrain, than to augment their native 
ſtrength and energy. On the contrary, the- 
mind proceeds by ſlow and regular grada- 
tions, in the attainment of ſcience. And our 
acquiſitions conſiſt not, ſolely, in the diſ- 
covery of new objects or phænomena; but 
in the compariſon of theſe with what we 
already know*, and in aſcertaining their 
reciprocal dependencies, relations, or con- 
trarieties. - Thus knowledge is multiplied 


beyond the ſum of its ſeparate and com- 


ponent parts: And every acceſſion to it 
increaſes the ſtock in a ratio, that, we may 
devoutly ' truſt, will become greater and 
greater through all eternity. 


But the bulk of mankind, .in this ſtage 
of exiſtence, are in circumſtances, which 


* Maclaurin's View of Sir Iſaac Newton's Philoſophy, 
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preclude any conſiderable advancement in 
learning. And we may obſerve, that the 
diſpenſation of the Goſpel gives no direct 
encouragement to it“, but applies all its pre- 
cepts and exhortations to the cultivation of 
the heart. For the principles and practice 
of virtue are accommodated to every period 
and condition of life ; and are exerciſed, re- 
fined, and exalted even by poverty, infir- 
mity, ſickneſs, and old age; all which check 
the exertions, and depreſs the vigour of hu- 
man genius. Rectitude of diſpoſition and 
of conduct bears a preciſe and permanent 
relation to all times, perſons, and occur- 
rences. And if we aſcend from particular 
to general excellence, by contemplating the 
duty of man in the aggregate, we may form 
a diſtinct and adequate idea of moral perfec- 


* Many paſſages, in the New Teſtament; according to a 
literal interpretation, ſeem dire&#ly levelled againſt human 
learning; which is deſcribed as vain, deceitful, traditionary, 
confiſting of endleſs genealogies, idle babblings, and profane 
fables. But the beſt commentators are of opinion, that theſe 
cenſures have a reference only to the abſurd philoſophy, of the 
Gnoſtics or Sophiſts, which was derived from the Egyptians, 


tion. 
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tion. But what mind can expand itſelf to. 
the conception of complete intelligence 
Every ſtep of our aſcent, on the hill of ſci- 
ence, preſents to the view a widening 
horizon ; and the boundary of darkneſs in- 
creaſes, in proportion to the amplitude of 
_ thoſe enlightened regions, which it incircles. 
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It is this endleſs progreſſion of know- 

| ledge, which is apt to give the love of it an 
inordinate aſcendency over every other prin- 
ciple, ſo as to render it the ruling paſſion of 
the mind. And, as this paſſion does not, 
like the love of virtue, temper its particular 
exertions, by preſerving a due ſubordination 
in the powers which it calls forth into 
action, the wildeſt extravagances, of emo- 
tion and of conduct, have been diſplayed by 
thoſe, who ſubmit to its uncontrouled do- 
minion. A great philoſopher has ruſhed 
naked, from the bath, into the ſtreets of a 
populous city, frantic with j joy, on the ſolu- 
tion of an intereſting problem. Tacitus in- 
forms us, that his excellent father-in-law, 
N4 Agricola, 
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Agricola, „was inclined to have engaged 
« more deeply, in the ſtudies of philoſophy 
cc and law, than was ſuitable to a Roman 
cc and a ſenator, if the diſcretion of his mo- 
cc ther had not reſtrained the warmth and 
« vehemence of his diſpoſition: For his 
« high ſpirit, inflamed. by the charms of 
« olory and exalted reputation, led him to 
ce the , purſuit, with more eagerneſs than 
cc judgment. Reaſon, and riper years, mi- 
cc tigated his ardour ; and, what is a moſt. 
« dj Yficult taſk, he preſerved moderation in ſci- 
& ence itſelf *.” The emperor Marcus An- 
toninus, in one of his meditations, expreſſes | 
fervent gratitude to the gods, that, by their 
favour, he had made no further advances in 
rhetoric, poetry, and other amuſing ſtudies ; 
that he had not beſtowed too much time on 
voluminous reading, logical diſputations, 
or reſearches into phyſics; becauſe theſe 
might have engroſſed his mind, or diverted 
his attention from the peculiar duties of his 


„Tacitus in Vit. Fw see, alſo, Mr. Aikin' 8 elegant 
tranſlation of this admirable piece of CBiography, p. 65. 
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elevated ſtation*. Juſt and weighty, there- 


fore, is the maxim of another ancient mora- 
liſt, with which I ſhall conclude theſe re- 


flections, that we ſhould not reſt ſatisfied 
with the worRDs of wiſdom, without the 
WORKS ; nor turn philoſophy into an idle plea- 
ſure, which was given us for a ſalutary 
remedy f. 1 | 


„Marc. Antonin, lib, I. + Seneca. 
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FOR THE GENERAL 


AND OF ART, 


ADVANTAGES OF A TASTE 
BEAUTIES OF NATURE, 


„ 


ME VERO PRIMUM DULCES ANTE OMNIA MUS 
ACCIPIlanT! . | 
; | | VIRG, 


| | 
QUID MINUAT CURAS, QUID TE TIBI REDDAT 
; AMICUM. 


HOR, 


ON THE 


BEAUTIES OF NATURE. 


L when cultivated and improved, we 
term Taſte, is univerſally diffuſed through 
the human ſpecies : And it is moſt uniform 
' with reſpect to thoſe objects, which, being 


out of our power, are not liable to varia- 


tion, from accident, caprice, or faſhion. 
The verdant lawn, the ſhady grove, the 
variegated landſcape, the boundleſs ocean, 
and the ſtarry firmament, are contemplated 
with pleaſure by every attentive beholder. 
But the emotions of different ſpectators, 

though 
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though ſimilar in kind, differ widely in 
degree: And to reliſh, with full delight, 
the enchanting ſcenes of nature, the mind 
muſt be uncorrupted by avarice, ſenſu- 
ality, or ambition; quick in her ſenſibili- 
ties; elevated in her ſentiments; and de- 
vout in her affections. He, who poſſeſſes 
ſuch exalted powers of perception and en- 
joyment, may almoſt ſay, with the Poet, 


« I care not, Fortune ! what you me deny; 
ce You cannot rob me of free Nature's grace; 
« You cannot ſhut the windows of the ſky, 
« 'Thro? which Aurora ſhews her brightening face; 
« You cannot bar my conſtant feet to trace | 
e The woods and lawns, by living ftream, at eye: 
« Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 
« And I their toys to the great children leave : 
« Of fancy, reaſon, virtue, nought can me bereave *. 


Perhaps ſuch ardent enthuſiaſm may not 
be compatible with the neceſſary toils, and 
active offices, which Providence has aſſigned 
to the generality of men. But there are 
none, to whom ſome portion of it may 


* Thomſon's Caſtle of Indolence. | 
| not 
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not prove advantageous; and if it were 
cheriſhed, by each individual, in that de- 
gree which is conſiſtent with the indiſpen- 
ſable duties of his ſtation, the felicity of 
human life would be conſiderably aug- 
mented. From this ſource, the refined 
and vivid pleaſures of the imagination are 
almoſt entirely derived: And the elegant 
arts owe their choiceſt beauties to a taſte 
for the contemplation of nature. Painting 
and ſculpture are expreſs imitations of vi- 
ſible objects: And where would be the 
charms of poetry, if diveſted of the ima- 
gery and embelliſhments, which ſhe- bor- 
rows from rural ſcenes? Painters, ſtatu- 
aries, , and - poets, therefore, are always 
ambitious to acknowledge. themſelves the 
pupils of nature; and as their ſkill increaſes, 
they grow more and more delighted with 
every view of the animal and vegetable 
world. But the pleaſure reſulting from 
admiration. is tranſient; and to cultivate 
taſte, without regard to its influence on the 
. paſſions and affections, © is to rear a tree 
« for its bloſſoms, winch is capable of 

« yielding 
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« yielding the richeſt, and moſt valuable 
« fruit#.” | Phyſical and moral beauty bear 
ſo intimate a relation to each other, that 
they may be conſidered as different grada- 
tions in the ſcale of excellence; and the 
knowledge and reliſh of the former, ſhould 
be deemed only a ſtep to the nobler and 
more permanent enjoyments of the latter. 


Whoever has viſited the Leaſowes, in 
Warwickſhire, muſt have felt the force and 
propriety of an inſcription, which meets the 
eye, at the entrance into thoſe delightful 


grounds. 


«« Would you then taſte the tranquil ſcene ? 
ge ſure your boſoms be ſerene; 

% Devoid of hate, devoid of ftrife, | 
. «© Deyaid of all that poiſons life: 

« And much it vails you, in their place 
To graft the love of human race +.” 


Now ſach ſcenes contribute powerfully 
to inſpire that ſerenity, which is neceſſary 
to enjoy, and to heighten their beauties. 

By a ſecret e che ſoul catches the 


* Sheaftone, + 1d, 


— 
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harmony, which ſhe contemplates; and the 
frame within, aſſimilates itſelf to that which 
« Who can forbear to ſmile with Nature? Can 

« The ſtormy paſſions in the boſom roll, 


« While every gale is peace, and every grove 
« Is melody“? 


In this ſtate of ſweet compoſure, we 
become ſuſceptible of virtuous impreſſions, 
from almoſt every ſurrounding object. The 
patient ox is viewed with generous compla- 
cency ; the guileleſs ſheep, with pity ; and 
the playful lamb raiſes emotions of tender- 
[neſs and love. We rejoice with the horſe, 
in his liberty and exemption from toil, 
whilſt he ranges at large through enamelled 
paſtures ; and the frolics of the colt would 


* Thomſon's Seaſons, firſt edit. 
Horace, when he breaks forth into the animated exclamation, 
« 0, rus! quando ego te aſpiciam, quandoque licebit 
* Nunc veterum libris, nunc ſomno et inertibus boris 
& Ducere ſolicitæ jucunda oblivia wite ;” 


ſeems to regret the want of that heart-felt complacency, which 
the buſtle, N and patron of imperial Rome could not 


afford, 
O afford 
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afford unmixed delight, did we not recollect 
the bondage, which he is ſoon to undergo. 
We are charmed with the ſongs of birds, 
ſoothed with the buzz of inſects, and 
pleaſed with the ſportive motions of fiſhes, 
becauſe theſe are expreſſions of enjoyment ; 
and we exult in the felicity of the whole 
animated creation. Thus an equal and 
extenſive benevolence is called forth into 
exertion ; and having yet a common intereſt 
in the gratifications of inferior beings, we 
ſhall be no longer indifferent to their ſuffer- 
ings, or become wantonly inſtrumental in 
producing them. 


It ſeems to be the intention of Providence, 
that the lower orders of animals ſhould be 
ſubſervient to the comfort, convenience, 
and ſuſtenance of man. But his right of 
dominion extends no farther; and if this 
right be exerciſed with mildneſs, humanity, 
and juſtice, the ſubjects of his power will 
be no leſs benefitted than himſelf. For 
various ſpecies of living creatures are annu- 
ally multiplied by human art, improved in 

| 1 their 


\ 
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their perceptive powers by human culture, 
and plentifully fed by human induſtry. 
The relation, therefore, is reciprocal, be- 


tween ſuch animals and man; and he may 


ſupply his own wants by the uſe of their 
labour, the produce of their bodies, and 
even the ſacrifice of their lives; whilſt he 
co-operates with all-gracious Heaven, in 


promoting HAPPINESS, the great end of 


exiſtence. 


'But though it be true, that partial evil, 


with reſpect to different orders. of ſenſitive 
beings, may be univerſal good; and that 
it is a wiſe and benevolent inſtitution of 
nature, to make deſtruction itſelf, within 
certain limitations, the cauſe of an increaſe 
of life and enjoyment; yet a generous per- 
"ſon will extend his compaſſionate regards to 
every individual, that ſuffers for his * 
And, whilſt he ſighs 


« E'en for the kid, or lamb, that pours its life 
cc Beneath the bloody knife“; 


* Lord Lyttelton, 
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195 ON THE BEAUTIES 
he will naturally be ſolicitous to mitigate 


pain, both in duration and degree, by the 
gentleſt modes of inflicting it. 


I am inclined to believe, however, that 
this ſenſe of humanity would ſoon be oblite- 
rated, and that the heart would grow callous 

to every ſoft impreſſion, were it not for the 
benignant influence of the ſmiling face of 
nature. The Count de Lauzun, when 
impriſoned by Louis XIV. in the caſtle of 
Pignerol, amuſed himſelf, during a long 
period of time, with catching flies, and de- 
| livering them to be devoured by a rapacious 
ſpider. Such an entertainment was equally 
ſingular and cruel; and inconſiſtent, .I be- 
lieve, with his former character, and ſubſe- 
quent turn of mind. But his cell had no 
window; and received only a glimmering 
light, from an aperture in the roof. In leſs 
unfavourable circumſtances, may we not 
preſume, that inſtead of ſporting with mi- 
ſery, he would have releaſed the agonizing 
flies; and bidden them enjoy that freedom, 
of which he himſelf was bereaved? _ 
5 But 
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But the taſte for natural beauty is ſub- 
. ſervient to higher purpoſes, than thoſe which 
have been enumerated : And the cultivation 
of it not only refines and humanizes, but 
dignifies and exalts the affections. It ele- 
vates them to the admiration and love of 
that Being, who 1s the Author of all that 
is fair, ſublime, and good in the. creation. 
Scepticiſm and irreligion are hardly com- 


patible with the ſenſibility of heart“, which 


ariſes from a juſt and lively reliſh of the 
wiſdom, harmony, and order fubſiſting in 
the world around us: And emotions of 
piety muſt ſpring up ſpontaneouſly in the 
boſom, that is in uniſon with all animated 
nature. Actuated by this divine inſpira- 
tion, man finds a fane in every grove: 
And glowing with devout fervour, he joins 
his ſong to the univerſal chorus ; or muſes 
the praiſe of the Almighty, in more ex- 
preſſive ſilence. Thus they 

* Whom Nature's works can charm, with Gop himſelf 
Hold converſe ; grow familiar, day by day, 


« With his conceptions ; ; act upon his plan; 
ce And form to his, the reliſh of their ſouls +.” 


See Gregory's Comparative View, + Akenſide. 
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A GENERAL TASTE rox THE 


„„ 


HE analogy of phyſical to moral 

beauty, and the connection ſubſiſt- 
ing between a good heart, and a juſt reliſh 
for the general works of nature, have, I 
truſt, been fully eſtabliſhed. But, though 
all mankind are endued with the principle 
or faculty of taſte, it often lies almoſt en- 
tirely dormant, for want of cultivation. 
The ſavage Indian, wholly occupied in 


providing for the neceſſities of life, tra- 


N verſes 
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verſes the deſart, and the flowery lawn, with 
equal indifference. Eager in the chace, 
he ſcarcely turns his eye, as he paſſes along, 
to contemplate the golden beams of the 
ſetting ſun, reflected from the lake of Erie. 
Or if he quit his native wilds, in the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon, to fiſh in the river Ohto, he 
fits in his canoe, inattentive to the awful 
cataract, and views the moſt ſplendid ſcene 
in the creation, with flight and tranſient 
emotions. Nor are the generality of men, 
even in civilized ſociety, or in the higher 
walks of life, fully qualified to comprehend 
or to admire the aſſemblage of beauties, 
which the . viſible creation preſents to the 
view of an enlightened imagination. Single 
objects, or detached parts, attract the no- 

. tice and engroſs the attention: And the 
mind by an eaſy tranſition, paſſes to the 
recognition and reliſh of thoſe operations 
of human ſkill, which are their ſymbols, 
or repreſentations. For the elegant arts 
are all imitative in their eſſence and origin. 
Thus muſic, by the variation of its move- 
ments. and tones, calls up, into the mind, 
O 4 ideas, 
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ideas, both of the natural, animal, and 
rational world. The murmuring brook, 
and boiſterous ocean; the ſtormy wind, and 
gentle zephyr; the wild roar of the lion, 
the bleating of the lamb, and the plaintive 
melody of the nightingale, are all within 
the compaſs of its mimetic enchantments. 
Theſe are extended even to the paſſions and 
emotions of the human heart; ſo as to typify 
anger, pity, remorſe, delight, and ſorrow. 
Painting occupies a ſtill wider field of ſimi- 
litude and aſſociation; diſplaying all thoſe 
objects, which are known to us, in nature, 
by diverſity of figure, or the various 
ſhades of colour. Even motions and ſounds 
may be expreſſed by this wonderful art. For, 
as they are accompanied, in many inſtances, 
with a certain configuration, or poſition 
ol parts, the ſign is readily adopted for the 
thing ſignified. And we ſee or hear upon 
the canvas, the horſe farting aghaſt at the 
ſudden view of the lion; the foldier running 
towards his dying general with the news 
of victory ; the cock crowing at the denial 

of 
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of Peter; and the water-fall daſbing againſt 
the rocks below“. 


Poetry, under which term I mean to 
comprehend all numerous and rhetorical 
compoſition, derives inoſt of its charms 
from alluſions, ſimilies, metaphors, or de- 
ſcriptions; and theſe are obviouſly imita- 
tive. In this way, its powers are fo tran- 
ſcendent, that, even a ſingle epithet will 
ſometimes produce a repreſentation more 
pictureſque, than the pencil of Pouſſin, or 
Salvator Roſa, ever exhibited. The firſt 
line, in the following ſtanza of Gray's 
elegy, will afford an example, and a proof, 
of what is here advanced. 

Now fades the —— landſcape on the ſight, 

And all the air a ſolemn ſtillneſs holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 

And drowſy tinklings lull the diſtant folds +. 
The accuracy and force of the word glim- 
mering muſt be felt by any one, who has 


viewed, with attention, an extenſive proſ- 


pect, about an hour after ſun-ſet. 


Mr. Stubbs's Picture. The death of General Wolfe, 6. 
| + Gray's Elegy. 
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The mimetic arts have ſome advantages 

over nature herſelf ; for the imitations, with 
which they preſent us, are generally agree- 
able, even though their archetypes be, in 
themſelves, indifferent or diſguſting. The 
mind delights in compariſon ; and this 
pleaſure is heightened by the recognition of 
reſemblance, and by the contemplation of 
ingenious deſign, or maſterly execution. 
Who can read Mr. Gay's deſcription of 
a poor benighted traveller, without being 
charmed at the veriſimilitude of the narra- 
tion; which is, at once, ſo clear, ſo diſ- 
criminative, and circumſtantial, that we 
become, as it were, ſpectators of a ſcene, 
which either in its parts, or in the whole, 
is exactly correſpondent to our recollection 
and experience.  *' , 


It is evident, therefore, that the fine arts 
have, for their object, the gratification of 
the ſame faculty, which perceives and 

_ reliſhes the charms of nature. And by 
analogy we may infer, that the exerciſe, 
which they give to the taſte, is favourable 

"© I 
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to the virtuous affections of the heart. 
This truth has been ſo long acknowledged, 
that the obſervation of the Poet is now re- 
ceived, as an eſtabliſhed maxim in ethics; 


Ingenuas didiciſſe fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec ſinit eſſe feros *. 


But the validity of this canon is not to be 
admitted, without ſome reſtriction. The 
energies of muſic, painting, and poetry, are 
ſo powerful and multifarious, that they 
have, at command, all the emotions and 
paſſions of the ſoul. 


e peftus inaniter angunt, 
e 5  mulcent 5 Falle 7s terroribus implent . 


They may excite or reſtrain, kindle or 
extinguiſh paſſion, and thus, according to 
their application, become the nfruments 
either of vice, or of virtue. They are 
incident, likewiſe, to numberleſs adventitious 
aſſociations, which, counteracting or di- 
verſifying their natural and original ten- 
dency, may make them adminiſter to vanity, 


» Ovid. + Hor, Epiſt. I. lib. II. 
oſtentation, 
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oſtentation, pride, envy, and jealouſy. - Such 
diſpoſitions are ſometimes found in the 
profeſſors of theſe arts; and the diſplay of 
them, in men of diſtinguiſhed genius and 
merit, raiſes in our minds a painful ſtruggle 
of diſcordant emotions *. 


- 


Whoever, therefore, yields himſelf, im- 
plicitly, to the magic deluſions of the fine 
arts, is in danger of having his judgment 
impaired, his heart corrupted, and his capa- 
city deſtroyed for the ordinary duties and 
enjoyments of life. To this ſource may be 
traced all the follies and extravagance of 
what is termed vxx Tu. Admiration ftimu- 
lates the deſire of poſſeſſion, however im- 
moderate the price; poſſeſſion turns the 
admiration of the object to ourſelves ; and 
this is ſucceeded by a fond and abſurd 
impatience to diſplay a ſuperiority over 
others, both in taſte and property. 


* Who would not laugh, if ſuch a one there be? 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he? Pork. 


No reflection is meant, by the quotation of theſe lines, on the 
very reſpectable character to whom they allude. They were 

dictated by reſentment, and reprobated by ſome of the Poet's 
bdbeſt friends, | 
f What 
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What brought Sir Viſto's ill-got wealth to waſte ? 
Some dzmon whiſper'd, . Viſto, have a taſte.” 
Heaven viſits with a taſte the wealthy fool ; 

And needs no rod, but Ripley with a rule“. 


But it is further to be obſerved, that, as 
an acute reliſh for beauty, and a quick 
diſcernment of deformity are, in a certain 
proportion, neceſſarily connected together; 
the latter may become predominant, through 
pride, affectation, or too frequent indulgence. 
Whenever this happens, taſte will prove the 
inſtrument of pain, and not of pleaſure: 
And the faſtidious feelings of diſguſt, fo 
often excited, will be transferred, from the 
works of human ſkill, to human life ; ren- 


dering the temper petulant, moroſe, and 


ſeliſh. But a perverſion of the powers of 
the imagination is no argument againſt 
their proper culture, and well regulated 


application. For reaſon itſelf is liable to 


abuſe; and philoſophy and religion have 
been rendered ſubſervient to ſcepticiſm and 
ſuperſtition. 


* Pope's Moral Eſfays. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
ON THE ALLIANCE OF 
WITH POETRY. 


OBSERVATIONS 
NATURAL HISTORY, AND PHILOSOPHY, 


-===------- - - NIL SCRIBENS ISE DOCEBO 
UNDE PARENTUR OPES; QUID ALAT FORMETQUE 


POETAM. 


= =---- -- VATIBUS ADDERE CALCAR. 
Hok. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
S R va Trtrons 
ON THE ALLIANCE OF 


NATURAL HISTORY, AND PHILOSOPHY, 


TTV 


HE maxim of lord Verulam, that 

« knowledge is power,” is no leſs 
applicable to poeſy, than to philoſophy. 
For whether we engage in this delightful 
purſuit as an art, or as a ſcience, it is evi- 
dent that the ability to convey, and the 
capacity to reliſh ,its peculiar pleaſures, 
muſt be exactly proportioned to our ac- 
- quaintance with the means either of com- 


8 


In this Eſſay, the author has confined his views, chiefly, 


to the application of natural knowledge, to that branch of the 


poetic art, which relates to pzsCRIP TION; reſerving, for 
_ fome future occaſion, the alliance of phyfics, with n 
| IMAGERY and Mox AT ANALOGY. 
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municating or enjoying them. The works 
of creation are the great ſtorehouſe, where 
theſe means are to be ſought. And an 
inquiſitive attention to every ſurrounding 
object is eſſential to the poet, and highly 
uſeful to the lover of poetry. He, who 
extends his reſearches beyond the ſurface 
of things, will find that the treaſures of 
nature are inexhauſtible. For it 1s literally, 
no leſs than metaphorically true, that 


. Many a gem, of pureſt ray ſerene, 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſert air. 


Yet few have been the labourers in this 
rich harveſt of ſcience, ſince the days of 
Theocritus ; -and the paſtoral deſcriptions 
and images of that ancient Sicilian bard, 
have been uſed like hereditary property, by 
all ſucceeding poets. In the ruder ages of 
the world, the modes of life were peculiarly 
favourable to the obſervation of nature. 
Rural ſcenery was continually before the 
Fans ; and the culture of land, or the care 


„ Gray 8 Elegy, 


: of 


5 
- 
1 


"OS 
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of ſheep and cattle, conſtituted · the occupa- 
tion of the greateſt per ſonages. This fur- 


niſned a rich ſupply of original materials, 


which muſt for ever be withheld from thoſe, 


who immure themſelves in cities, and con- 


template only the operations of art. Wri- 


ters, therefore, of this claſs, are humbly 
ſatisfied to be mere copyiſts of others; and 


adopt, without reſerve, the figures, allu- 
ſions, and repreſentations, of their poetical 
predeceſſors. But ſcience, which is bor- 


rowed, is often miſunderſtood: And it is 


not in the power, even of genius itſelf, to 
obviate the miſtakes which are committed 


through ignorance. Who, for inſtance, 
can notice the countenance of the Ox, with- 


out perceiving, that it diſplays meekneſs, 
patience, and the moſt inoffenſive diſpo- 
fition*; and that the eyes of this animal 
are of no unuſual dimenſion? Yet, in 
many verſions of Homer, that divine poet, 
ſo converſant with zoology, i is made. to . 


* Thomſon thus deſcribes the ox: 


- © > - - '- - - And the plain Ox, 
That honeſt, harmleſs, guileleſs animal. 
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the artful, proud, and paſſionate queen of 
the gods © Ox-eyed Juno.” This miſtake 
of the tranſlators has evidently ariſen, from 
the want of attention to nature. And M, 
Dacier has ſhewn, that the particle es is 
only an augmentative, ſignifying. (valde) 
large-eyed; and that it has no direct rela- 
tion to the ox. The error, which Dr. 
Young has fallen into, in his paraphraſe on 
Job, 1s more pardonable ; becauſe an Eng- 
liſh poet, who has never ſeen the CRoco- 
DILE, Might be ignorant that his eyes are 
_ remarkably ſmall. This animal is ſuppoſed 
to be the Leviathan, deſcribed. in the 41ſt 
chapter of that book. And, if the expla- 
nation. be true, the following paſſage muſt 
have a reference to the brightneſs, and not 
to the magnitude, of his organs of ſight, 
as my friend Mr. Aikin has judiciouſly re- 
marked*. . By his neezings à light doth _ 
- ſhine; and his eyes are like the eyelids of the 
morning. Dr. Young, by a miſconception 
of the original, has rendered this rong 
figure ſtill more hyperbolical. 


See his 3 and ingenious Eſſay on the ee 
of Natural oy to Poetry, 
; Large 
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« Large is his front; and when his burniſh'd eyes 
„Lift their broad lids, the morning ſeems to riſe.” 
When the rebellious angels are deſcribed, 
by Milton, as converted into ſerpents, he 
ſays, 
——— - - - - dreadful was the din 
Of hifling through the hall, - - - + - 


| Scorpion and aſp, and amphiſbzna dire, 
Ceraſtes horn'd, hydrus, and elops drear *. 


A celebrated critic f aſſerts that it is a miſ- 
take to enumerate the ſcorpion and the 
aſp amongſt the ſerpents ; and that the elops 
was a fiſh, much admired by the ancients. 
It has been ſhewn, however, that Milton, 


in this paſſage, has the authority of Pliny, 


Lucan, and Nicander. 


In a former eſſay I have remarked, con- 
cerning the mimetic powers of poetry, that 


* Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, book X. 
+ Dr. Bentley. —Dr. Johnſon, in the plan of. his great 


Dictionary, addreſſed to lord Cheſterfield, when treating of 


the importance of the explanation of appellatives, ſays that 
Milton, with ſuch aſſiſtance, would not have diſpoſed ſo 
improperly of his elops, and his ſcorpion; nor would Shake- 
THO have made the woodbine entwine the boneyſuckle. 

ET: - a ſingle 
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a ſingle word will ſometimes produce a 


repreſentation more pictureſque, than the 
pencil of Pouſſin, or of Salvator Roſa, ever 


exhibited. And the obſervation was ex- 
emplified by this line of Mr. Gray; 


« Now fades the glimmering landſcape on the fight,” 


in which the accuracy and force of the 
epithet glimmering will be felt by any one, 
who has viewed, with attention, an extenſive 
proſpect, about an hour after ſun-ſet*, But 
a gentleman of this county, who has in- 
ſerted the foregoing line in a very elegant 
little poem, by an unfortunate tiatifpofition, 
has entirely deſtroyed its beauty, truth, and 
energy. | 


t Now fades the Handſeape 0 on the eine figot. P 


Many original writers, of. the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed reputation, have deviated widely 
from nature, by adopting facts and opinions 
without examination, or on inſufficient 
. Thus the poet Lucretius, who 


= Eſſay on the Advantages of 2 Taſte for Nature and the 


Fine _ 
flouriſhed 
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flouriſhed about fifty years before the Chriſ- 


tian æra, has ſanctioned the vulgar error, 
that, in the Aux Dick, objects are painted 


on the retina, of the ſame colour with that, 


which tinges the external coat of the eye; 
and has given a theory of it in conformity 
to the philoſophy of the Epicurean ſchool, 


Lurida preterea fiunt quæcunque tuentur 
Arquati, quia luroris de corpore eorum 
Semina multa fluunt, ſimulacris obwia rerum; 
Multaque ſunt oculis in eorum denique miſta, 
Dux contage ſua palloribus omnia pingunt *, 


HBeſides, whatever jaundic'd eyes do view, 

s Look pale, as well as thoſe, and yellow too, 
For lurid parts fly off, with nimble wings, 
And meet the diſtant coming forms of things : 
And others lurk within the eyes, and ſeize, 
And ſtain, with pale, the entering images +. 


Mr. Pope has authorized the ſame obſerva- 
tion, in his Eſſay on Criticiſm. 


All ſeems infected, that th' infected ſpy, 
As all looks yellow to the jaundic'd eye.“ 


© Lucretius, lib, IV, line 333. 
+ Creech's Tranſ. of Lucret, book IV, line 344. 
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And the like miſtaken alluſion is more than 


once repeated in an admirable poem, lately 
puliſhed by Mr. Hayley. 


«© The bards of Britain, with unjaundic'd eyes, 
Will glory to behold ſuch rivals riſe *, 


« On faireſt names, from every blemiſh free; 
c Save what the jaundic'd eyes of party ſee.” 


Jam inclined to believe there is no ſuffi- 
cient foundation for this opinion. Galen 
indeed ſpeaks of yellow viſion, as common 
to icteric patients; and Sextus Empyricus 
has delivered the ſame account: But their 
relation is neither confirmed by experience, 
nor conſonant to reaſon. In the worſt 
caſes of the jaundice, now known, I believe 


this ſymptom has no exiſtence; and I do 


not find it noticed in the-records of Aretzus, 
Celſus, or Hippocrates. 


The ſuppoſition, that the fertilizing qua- 
lity of sxow ariſes from nitrous ſalts, which 


on Epic Poetry, epiſt. IV. 
it 
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it is ſuppoſed to acquire in the act of freez- 4 | 
ing, is void of foundation ; becauſe the moſt i 
accurate experiments have demonſtrated, 1 
that it contains no nitre, and only a ſmall 1 5 | 
portion of calcareous earth. Falſe philo- | | 
ſophy, ſays an eminent chemiſt“, firſt gave 1 
riſe to this idea, and poetry has contributed 1 
to diffuſe the error. Thus Mr. Philips; ** 

--------- O may'ſt thou often ſee 
Thy furrows whiten'd by the woolly rain, 


Nutritious ; ſecret nitre lurks within 
The porous wet; quickening the languid glebe. 


But the following lines, of Mr. Thomſon, I 
do not appear to me to be lable to the 
fame objection. For the term /alts, with 
the annexed epithet little, may be applied, 
without much poetical licence, to the cry- 
ſtals of water, formed by freezing. 
What art thou, froſt ? 
Is not thy potent energy unſeen, 
Myriads of little /alts, or hook'd, or ſhap'd 


Like double wedges, and diffus'd immenſe 
Thro' water, earth and ether? 


2 Dr, Watſon, now Biſhop of Landaff, in his Chemical 


Eſſays. c 
The 


| 
| 
[ 
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The operation of froſt is here aſcribed 


- to its mechanical powers. For, by bind- 
ing the ſurface of the earth, it arreſts the 


exhalations, as they aſcend from the parts 
below, and thus retains a nutritious pabulum, 
to be applied, at the proper ſeaſon, to the 
roots of plants. But it chiefly meliorates 
the ſoil, by pulverizing the particles which 


compoſe it, and fitting them for the abſorp- 


tion of the vernal dews and rains. 


Whenever PHILOSOPHY 1s introduced into 


poetry, truth, for the moſt part, is eſſential 


to its power of giving pleaſure. And our 
great epic writer ſeems to deſcend, ſome- 

times, from the majeſty of his work, by 
mixing, with modern diſcoveries, the 


* groundleſs opinions of the ancients. Thus, 
when Raphael addreſſes Adam, concerning 
the great ſyſtem of nature, he ſays, 


——————' - -- - Other ſuns, perhaps, 
With their attendant moons, thou wilt deſcry, 
Communicating male and female light “. 


9 Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, book VIII. line 148. 
| | | The 
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The idea of male light being commu- 
nicated by the /un, and female light by the 
moon, probably originated, in the mind of 
Milton, -from his intimate acquaintance with 
the writings of Pliny; who mentions, as a 
tradition, © that the ſun is a maſculine ſtar, 
ce drying all things, but that the moon is 
'« a ſoft and feminine ſtar, of diſſolving 
c power: And that thus the balance of 
ce nature is preſerved; ſome of the ſtars 
ce binding the elements; and others looſen- 
ce ing them “.“ 


The Harmony of the spHERESs, or muſi- 
cal revolution of the heavenly bodies in 
their ſeveral orbits, was firſt taught by the 
Pythagoreans; who ſeem to have derived 
this fanciful doctrine from analogy. For 
it was obſerved, by theſe philoſophers, that 
a muſical chord produces the ſame. note, 


Solis ardore ficcatur liquor; et boc efſe maſculum fidus acce- 
| fimus, torrens cunf?a ſorbenſque.——E contrario ferunt lunam femi- 
neum ac molle fidus, atgue nocturnum ſolvere humerem.—Ita penſari 


e ſemperque ſufficere, aliis fiderum elementa cogentibus, 


aliis vero fundentibus. Hiſt. Nat, Lib, II. Cap. 100. See alſo 
the notes to Newton's edit, of Par. Loſt, 
as 
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as one double in length, when the force is 
quadruple with which the latter is ſtretched: 
Hence they ſuppoſed that the gravity of a 
planet is quadruple the gravity of a planet, 
at a double diſtance. And as any muſical 
chord may become uniſon to a leſſer chord, 
of the ſame kind, if its tenſion be increaſed 
in the ſame proportion as the ſquare of its 
length is greater; fo the gravity of a planet 
may become equal to the gravity of ano- 
ther planet, nearer to the fun, provided it 
be increaſed in proportion as the ſquare of 
| its diſtance from the ſun is greater. If, 
| | therefore, muſical chords be extended from 
the ſun to each planet, to bring them into 
uniſon, it would be requiſite, to increaſe or 
| diminiſh their tenſions, in the ſame pro- 
| portions, as would be ſufficient to render 
the gravity of the planets equal“. This 
notion of the Pythagoreans is ſo pleaſing 
to the imagination, that it is not ſurprizing 
the poets have adopted it. And Milton 


e Vid. Plin. Lib. II, Cap. 22. Macrob. Lib. II. Cap, 1. 
See alſo, Maclaurin's account of Sir Iſaac — a 


: N Diſcoveries, page 34. 


has 
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has given ſuch a view of it, as wants no- 
thing but philoſophical truth to render it 


delightful. 


Myſtical dance, which yonder ſtarry ſphere 
Of planets, and of fix'd, in all her wheels 
Reſembles neareſt ; mazes intricate, 
Eccentric, intervolv'd, yet regular, 
Then moſt, when moſt irregular they ſeem ; 
And in their motions harmony divine 
So ſmooths her charming tones, that God's 


_ own ear 
Liſtens delighted *. 


Mr. Pope has not only ſuppoſed the actual 
exiſtence of this heavenly harmony, but that 
it is poſſible the human ear might have 
been fo conſtituted, as to have been ſenſible 


olf it. 


If Nature thurider'd in his opening ears, 

And ſtunn'd him with the muſic of the ſpheres ; 
How would he wiſh that heav'n had left him ſtill, 
The whiſp' ring N 8 and the purling rill + ? 


Thoſe, who are in poſſeſſion of the firſt 
or ſecond edition of T homſon's Seaſons, 


* Paradiſe Loſt, book V. line 620. 
+ Efſay on Man, epiſt. I. ver, 201. 
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will find a groſs geographical miſtake, in 
the hymn which is annexed to them. To- 
wards the cloſe of this beautiful poem, the 
author expreſſes his pious confidence in the 
univerſal wiſdom, and impartial benevolence 
of the Deity ; and aſſerts, that the ſame re- 
_ gular ſeaſons, which he had deſcribed with 
ſuch fervour of delight in the preceding 
work, are equally experienced in every part 
of the globe. 


- - - - - - God is ever preſent, ever felt, 
In the void waſte, as in the city full; 
| Roll the /ame &:nared ſcaſons round the world, 
In all apparent, wile and good in all. 


The two laſt lines are omitted, in the ſub- 
ſequent editions of this poem. 

The syvsrzEM of PHILOSOPHY, Which is 
now received, independent of its ſuperiority 
in point of truth, infinitely exceeds in ex- 
tent, elevation, and grandeur, that of the 
ancients. The poet, therefore, ſhould be 
well verſed in the ſcience of phyſics, not 


only becauſe he can ſeldom deviate from 
e it, 
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it*, without injury to his compoſitions, but 
becauſe theſe may derive from it ſublimity, 
embelliſhment, or grace. Aſtronomy, in 
particular, furniſhes ſuch magnificent ideas, 

and boundleſs views, that imagination can 
hardly graſp, much leſs exalt or amplify 
them. The objects which we commonly 
ce call great,” ſays an eminent writer, © va- 
ce niſh, when we contemplate the vaſt body 
ce of the earth; the terraqueous globe itſelf 
ce js ſoon loſt in the ſolar ſyſtem. In ſome 
ce parts It 1s ſeen as a diſtant ſtar; in others 
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N In the following lines, the thought becomes low, by 
being EH RN | 


ö 


— — -O thieviſh night, 

Why ſhould'ſt thou, but for ſome felonious end, 
In thy dark lantborn thus cloſe up the ſtars 

That Nature hung in heaven, and filled their lamps 
With everlaſting oi. Milton's Comus. 


The ſentiment is more brilliant, in a ſubſequent paſſage of 
this poem, but not more ſolid. And it is rendered abfurd by 
the leaſt reflection, on the impoſſibility of finking the vaſt orbs 
of the ſun and moon, in the ocean ; or, as it is here improperly 
ſtyled, the flat ſea. | 

Virtue could ſee to do what virtue would, 
By her own radiant light; though ſun and moon 
Were in the flat ſea ſunk, Id. 
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« it is unknown; or viſible only at rare 
cc times, to vigilant obſervers. The ſun 
ec itſelf dwindles into a ſtar; Saturn's vaſt 
« orbit, and the orbits of all the comets, 
cc crowd into a point, when viewed from 
« numberleſs ſpaces between the earth and 
cc the neareſt of the fixed ſtars. Other ſuns 
_ « kindle light to illuminate other ſyſtems, 
« where our ſun's rays are unperceived ; but 
ec they alſo are ſwallowed up in the vaſt 
cc expanſe. Even all the fyſtems of the 
cc ſtars, that ſparkle in the cleareſt ſky, 
cc muſt poſſeſs a corner only of that ſpace, 
« through which ſuch ſyſtems are diſperſed : 
c Since more ſtars are diſcovered in one 
« conſtellation, by the teleſcope, than the 
naked eye perceives in the whole heavens. 
« After. we have riſen ſo high, and left all 
ce definite meaſures far behind us, we find 
te ourſelves no nearer to a term or limit; 
« for -all this is nothing to what may be 
“ diſplayed in the infinite expanſe, beyond 
e the remoteſt ſtars that have hitherto been 
« diſcovered Jo, his deſcription, though 
8 Maclaurin's View of Sir Iſaac Newton's Diſcoveries, p- 16. 


delivered 
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delivered in the chaſte language of a ma- 
thematician, is, in ſentiment, ſo truly ſub- 


lime, that it wants nothing but numbers 


to conſtitute it poetry. And, in the follow- 
ing hnes, it appears with all the charms 
of grace and harmony. 


— 2 —— „ Seiz'd in thought, 

On Fancy's wild and roving wing I ail 

From-the green borders of the peopled earth, 

And the pale moon, her duteous fair attendant ; 
From ſolitary Mars; from the vaſt orb 

Of Jupiter, whoſe huge gigantic bulk 

Dances in ether, like the lighteſt leaf; 

To the dim verge, the ſuburbs of the ſyſtem, 

Where cheerleſs Saturn *midft his wat'ry moons 

Girt with a lucid zone, majeſtic fits 

In gloomy grandeur, like an exil'd queen © 

Amongſt her weeping handmaids: fearleſs thence 

I launch into the trackleſs deeps of ſpace, | 

Where burning round ten thouſand ſuns appear, 

Of elder beam ; which aſk no leave to ſhine 

Of our terreſtrial ſtar, nor borrow light 

From the proud regent of our ſcanty day ; 

Sons of the morning, firſt-born of creation, 

And only leſs than Him who marks their track, 

And guides their fiery wheels. - Here muſt I ſtop ? 

Or is their aught beyond? What hand, unſeen, 

Impels me onward, through the glowin 80 orbs 

Of habitable nature; far remote. 
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To the dread confines of eternal night, 
To ſolitudes of vaſt unpeopled ſpace, 

The deſerts of creation, wide and wild; 
Where embryo ſyſtems, and unkindled ſuns 
Sleep in the womb of chaos! Fancy droops, 
And thought, aſtoniſh'd, ſtops her bold career“ 


Homer, whoſe knowledge of the mag- 
nitude and diſtances of the heavenly bodies, 
muſt have been very confined, never diſ- 
plays a more glowing imagination, than 
when he introduces them to our- notice, 
And no one can view his animated picture 
of a moonlight and ſtarry night, without 
feeling himſelf tranſported to the ſcene, 
which it exhibits. | | 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O'er heaven's clear azure ſpreads her ſacred light; 
When not a breath diſturbs the deep ſerene, 
And not a cloud ofercaſts the ſolemn ſcene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And ſtars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole; 

Oer the dark trees a yellower verdure ſhed, 
And tip with filver every mountain's head ; 

Then ſhine the vales, the rocks in proſpect riſe, 

A flood of glory burſts from all the ſkies ; 


* Mrs. Barbauld's Evening Meditation, 
| The 
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The conſcious ſwains, rejoicing in the ſight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bleſs the uſeful light“. 


Mr. Pope has tranſlated this paſſage with 
ſingular felicity; and perhaps it may be 
the faſtidiouſneſs of criticiſm to remark, 
that a refulgent moon is not compatible 
with vivid planets, and glowing ſtars; be- 
cauſe theſe fainter lights are eclipſed by 
the ſplendour of that luminary. But, though 
Homer, probably, did not mean to intro- 
duce a full moon, as his commentator 
Euſtathius has obſerved, yet a judicious 
Poet has choſen to leave this bright orb 
out of the evening ſcenery, which ſhe has 
ſo nah pourtrayed. 
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„ - = - Nature's ſelf is huſh'd; 
= And but a ſcatter'd leaf which ruſtles thro? 
3 | The thick-wove foliage ; not a ſound is heard 
To break the midnight aw. 
. ˙ < Tis now the hour 
When contemplation, from her ſunleſs haunts, 
Moves forward ; and with radiant finger points / 
Where, one by one, the living eyes of heaven 
Awake, quick kindling o'er the face of ether 
One boundleſs blaze; ten thouſand trembling fires 


* 


* Pope's Homer's Iliad, book VIII. line 687. | 
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And dancing luſtres, where th* unſteady eye, 
Reſtleſs and dazzled, wanders unconfin'd 
Ofer all this field of WR *. 


35 may be amuſing to contraft he fore- 
going deſcriptions. of the night, with thoſe 
recorded by Mr. Macpherſon, in his tranſ- 
lation of the poems of Offian. Five bards, 
paſſing the night in the houſe of a Caledo- 
nian chief, went out ſeverally to make 
their obſervations; and returned with an 
extempore deſcription of the night, which, 
as appears from the poem, was in the 
month of October. I ſhall here recite part 
of the compoſition of the fourth bard, as 
it is moſt analogous to the paſſages, above 
quoted. 


« Night is calm and fair; blue, ſtarry, 

« ſettled is night. The winds, with the 

« clouds, are gone. They ſink behind the 

« hill. The moon is upon the mountain. 

c Trees gliſter ; ſtreams ſhine on the rock. 

Bright rolls the ſettled lake; bright the 
E ſtream of the val, = 

2 Mr, Barbauld's Even. Med, 

. | | cc The 
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ce The breezes drive the blue miſt, ſlowly 
c over the narrow vale. It riſes on the hill, 
ce and. joins its head to heaven.—Night is 
« ſettled, calm, blue, ſtarry, bright with 
« the moon. Receive me not, my friends; 
« for lovely is the night*.” 


In ſouthern latitudes the HEAVENLY BODIES 
are far more reſplendent, than when viewed 
through the thick atmoſphere of Britain, 
It is ſaid, that, in Jamaica, the milky way 
is tranſcendently bright, and that the planet 
Venus appears like a little moon, glittering 
with ſo vivid a beam, as to render viſible 
the:ſhadows of trees, buildings, and other 
objects . The ſetting ſun, in that iſland, 
| exhibits a ſpectacle peculiarly auguſt. His 
apparent circumference being enlarged by 
his ſtation in the horizon; and the refrac- 
tion of the rays of light retaining in view 
his glorious orb, he ſeeras to reſt awhile, 
from his career, on the ſummit of the moun- 
tains, Then he ſuddenly vanifhes, leaving 
| * Oſſiàn's Croma, p. 255, 4to edit. 
+ Hiſt, of Jamaica, book II, p. 371, 


23 a train 
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a train of ſplendour, that ſtreaks the clouds 
with the moſt lively and variegated tints, 
which fancy can conceive*. In deſcribing 
ſuch a ſpectacle as this, the majeſty of the 
great luminary generally abſorbs the whole 
attention of the poet; and he takes little 
notice of the effect of the ſun's declination, 
on terreſtrial objects. Yet it is certain, 
that a landſcape, of ſmall extent, never ap- 
pears more beautiful, than at the cloſe of 
a ſummer's day. - Several cauſes then con- 
ſpire to give a richneſs to the ſcene, and no 
one ſo powerfully, as the heightened ver- 
dure of the herbage, ariſing, probably, from 
the combination 6f blue and yellow colours, 
reflected, at the ſame time, from the golden 
clouds, and azure ſky. Perhaps the in- 
cCcreaſed refraction, and ſoftened luſtre of 
the evening rays of light, may alſo con- 
tribute to this effect. For the herbage at 
that time appears, not only more green, 
but more copious too: Inſomuch that a 
paſture, which looks Bare at noon, ſeems to 


* Hiſt, of Jamaica, book II. p. 372. 
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abound in graſs at ſun-ſet. When thick 
black vapours hover about the weſtern ſun, 
and preſent only ſmall illumined edges, I 


have obſerved a circle of green, ſurrounding 


his diſk ; an appearance, which I know not 
how to account for, but from the union, 
above deſcribed, of blue and yellow rays. 
This phenomenon I ſaw, in great perfec- 
tion, as I was lately travelling over the 
mountains, which divide the counties of 
Lancaſter and York. The day ,was wet 
and ſtormy ; and the war of elements, which 
I beheld, gave me ſome faint idea of what 
is experienced on the Alps and Andes; 
where the traveller views clouds at his 
feet, and coruſcations of lightning darting, 
on all ſides, helow him. Numberleſs me- 
teors, which are unknown on the plain, pre- 
ſent themſelves to his aſtoniſhed ſight ; ſuch 
as circular rainbows, parhelia, the: ſhadow 
of the mountain projected on the air, and 
his own image adorned with a kind of 
glory, round the head*, How tremendous 


® VUlloa, Vol. I. Acad, Par, 1744. Prietey on Light and 
Colours, Page 599, &c, 
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is the account, which Don Ulloa has given, 
of his ſtation on the top of Cotopaxi, a 
mountain in Peru, more than three geogra- 
phical miles above the level of the ſea! 
Here he was ſtationed, a conſiderable length 
of time, for the purpoſe of meaſuring a 
degree of the meridian; and the hardſhips 
which he ſuffered, from the intenſeneſs of 
the cold, and the ſtorms to which he was 
expoſed, almoſt exceed belief. The ſky,” 
ſays he, © was generally obſcured with 
« thick fogs; but, when theſe were diſ- 
ce perſed, and the clouds moved, by their 
« oravity, nearer the ſurface of the earth, 
e they ſurrounded the mountain to a vaſt 
et diſtance, repreſenting the ſea, with our 
cc rock, like an iſland in the center of it. 
« When this happened, we heard the horrid 
te noiſes of the tempeſts, which diſcharged 
« themſelves on Quito, and the neighbour- 
e ing countries. We ſaw the lightnings 
cc iſſue from the clouds, and heard the 
« thunders roll far beneath us. And, whilit 
ce the lower regions were involved in tem- 
. © ow of thunder and rain, we enjoyed a 
| ee delightful 
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_ « delightful ſerenity. The wind was huſhed, 
« the ſky clear, and the enlivening rays of 
« the ſun moderated the ſeverity of the 
cc cold*.” How would a ſcene, like this, 
have been felt and deſcribed by the Poet, 
of whom it is ſaid, 
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2323 ˙ ˙D— 23 When lightning fires 
The arch of heaven, and thunders rock the ground; 
When furious whirlwinds rend the howling air, 
And ocean, groaning from his loweſt bed, 
Heaves his tempeſtuous billows to the ſky : 
Amid the mighty uproar, while below 
The nations tremble, Shakeſpeare looks abroad 
From ſome high cliff, ſuperior, and enjoys 
The elemental war +. | 
1 | | : | 
The awful and gloomy grandeur of the 
mountainous ſcenery of Peru is, perhaps, 
leſs favourable to the deſcriptive powers 
of the poet, than the proſpects which ſome 
of the Alpine countries of Europe afford. 
In the cultivated diſtricts of Switzerland, 
particularly, the vor furniſh the happieſt 
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» Vlloa's Voyage, vol. I. p. 231. 
4 Akenſide's Pleaſures of Imagination, book III. line 590. 
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combination of the ſublime and beautiful. 
And I ſhall give a ſhort abſtract of the 
obſervations made, by a late traveller, on 
the Mole, a mountain, which riſes near five 
thouſand feet above the lake of Geneva, 
and is ſituated about eighteen miles eaſt- 
ward of that city. © In my aſcent,” ſays 
Sir George Shuckburgh, © I ſaw the ſun, 
ce riſing behind one of the neighbouring 
« Alps, with a moſt beautiful effect; and 
ce the ſhadow of the mountain, we were 
te then upon, extended fifteen or twenty 
ce miles weſt. Before me, at ſome diſtance, 
ce was ſpread the plain, in which lay Geneva 
« and the lake; behind me roſe the Dole, 
ce and the long chain of Mont Jura- A 
“e little to the left, and much nearer, lay 
« Mont Saleve, which, from this height, 
cc appeared an inconſiderable hill. To the 
« right and left, nothing but immenſe rocks, 
ce and pointed mountains, of every poſſible 
* ſhape, forming tremendous precipices. 
te In the vale beneath, ſeveral little hamlets, 
and the moſt beautiful paſturages, with 
« the river Arve, winding and ſoftening the 

ES = « ſcene. 
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te ſcene. . From whence aroſe a thick eva- 
ce poration, collecting itſelf into clouds, 
ce which, on the lake, that was quite covered 
ce with them, had the appearance of a ſea 
« of cotton; the ſun's beams playing on the 
« upper ſurface of them, with thoſe tints, 
« which are ſeen in a fine evening. To 
« the ſouth-weſt, appeared the lake of An- 
ce necy; behind us lay the Glacieres, and, 
ec amongſt them, towering above all the reſt, 
« ftood Mount Blanc. The circumference 
ce of the horizon might be about two hun- 
« dred Engliſh miles; and though not one 
c of the moſt extenſive, yet certainly one of 
« the moſt varied in the world“. 


It is with a reluctance, ſimilar, perhaps, 
to what this philoſophical traveller experi- 
enced, when he deſcended from the Mole, 
that I quit the imaginary viſion of this 
enchanting ſcene. _ But it is neceſſary to - 
remark, that, however ſtriking ſuch com- 
plex and ſublime repreſentations may be, 


* Philoſoph, TranſaQ, 1777, p. 536. 
they 
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they can only be introduced occaſionally by 
the poet; whoſe talents for deſcription 
ſhould be chiefly exerciſed in the judicious 
ſelection and pictureſque diſplay of ſmall 
groups, or individual objects. Like the 
magnet, he muſt draw forth what is valu- 
able, even from. the rudeſt materials; and 
nicely diſcriminate, in every ſurrounding 
object, thoſe attributes, which can be ren- 
dered ſubſervient to his art. We are in- 
formed, that Thomſon was wont to wander 
whole days and nights in the country : And, 
in ſuch ſequeſtered walks, he acquired, by 
the moſt minute attention, a knowledge of 
all the myſteries of nature. Theſe he has 
wrought into his Seaſons with the colouring 
of Titian, the. wildneſs of Salvator Roſa, 
and the energy of Raphael. 


Milton appears to have been no leſs 
familiar with nature, than Thomſon, and 
equally happy in his portraits of her moſt 
pleaſing forms. He catches every diſtin- 
guiſhing feature; and gives to what he de- 
ſeribes, ſuch * tints of life and reality, 
that 
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that we have it, as it were, in full view 
before our eyes. How perfect is the image, 
in the following lines ! 
. ſwan, with arched neck 


Between her white wings mantling, proudly rows 
Her ſtate, with oary fret“. 


Indeed the whole account of the creation, 
which the Archangel relates to Adam, is ſo 
engaging and pictureſque, that it would fully 


refute the criticiſm of a learned Italian, if 


the poem contained no other beauties of a 
ſimilar kind. * The poets beyond the 
« Alps,” ſays Abbe Winckelmann, © ſpeak 
« figuratively, but without painting. The 
e ſtrange and ſometimes terrifying figures, 
« which conſtitute almoſt all the grandeur 
« of Milton, are by no means the objecks of 
« a pencil, but rather ſeem beyond the reach 
« of painting f. Surely the deſcription of 
the ſwan, above recited, might be copied on 
the canvas, by any artiſt of tolerable genius. 
As Milton derived his knowledge of this 


.* Paradiſe Loft, book VII. line 438. 
+ Hiſtoire des Arts chez les Anciens. 
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beautiful bird from actual obſervation, he 
has not fallen into the error of the ancient 
poets, who have, almoſt univerſally, aſcribed 
to it a muſical voice. Callimachus terms it 
« Apollo's tuneful ſongſter; and Horace 
compliments Pindar with the epithet “ Dir- 
cæan ſwan*.” Such improprieties clearly 
evince the importance of natural knowledge 
to the poer. 


The polity of Rooks is almoſt conſtitu- 
ted with as much order and wiſdom, as that 
of ants, bees, and beavers; and their at- 
tachment to places contiguous to the dwel- 
lings of men, not only affords us frequent 
opportunities of obſerving. them, but inte- 
reſts us, at the ſame time, in their well-being 
and preſervation. Theſe birds, therefore, 
| furniſh the poet with various topics, for the 


* Multa Dircæum levat aura Cycnum 
Tendit Antoni, quoties in altos | 
Nubium traftus. Ode II, lib, IV. 
In the addreſs to Melpomene, he ſays, 8 
5 O mutis guogue piſcibuun 
Denatura Cyeni, ſi libeat, ſonum, Ode III. 


diſplay 
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diſplay of his art; and the following inci- 
dent, by a little colouring, might be 
wrought into a pathetic picture. A large 
colony of rooks had ſubſiſted, many years, 
in a grove, on the banks of the river Irwell, 
near Mancheſter. One ſerene evening, I 
placed myſelf within the view of it, and 
marked, with attention, the various labours, 
paſtimes, and evolutions of this crowded 
ſociety. The idle members amuſed them- 
ſelves with chacing each other, through 
_ endleſs mazes; and, in their flight, they 


made the air reſound with an infinitude of 


diſcordant noiſes. In the midſt of theſe 
playful exertions, it unfortunately happened, 
that one rook, by a ſudden turn, ſtruck his 
beak againſt the wing of another. The 
ſufferer inſtantly fell into the river. A ge- 
neral cry of diſtreſs enſued. The birds 
hovered, with every expreſſion of anxiety, 
over their diſtreſſed companion. Animated 
by their - ſympathy, and perhaps by the 
language of counſel, known to themſelves, 
he ſprung into the air, and by one ſtrong 
_ reached the point of a rock, which 

* 
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projected into the water. The exultation 
became loud and univerſal; but, alas! it 
was ſoon changed into notes of lamentation, 
For the poor wounded bird, in attempting 
to fly towards his neſt, dropt again into the 
river, and was drowned, amidſt che moans 
of his whole fraternity. 


The habitudes of the domeſtic breed of 
POULTRY cannot, poſlibly, eſcape obſerva- 
tion: And eyery one muſt have noticed the 
fierce jealouſy of the cock, | 


| Whoſe breaſt with ardour flames, as on he walks, 
Graceful, and crows defiance*. | 


It ſhould ſeem that this jealouſy is not con- 
confined to his rivals, but may ſometimes 


: | eld to his beloved e dat he 


is capable of being actuated by revenge, 
founded on ſome degree of reaſoning, con- 
cerning her conjugal infidelity. An inci- 
dent, which lately happened, at the ſeat of 
Mr. B******, near Berwick, juſtifies this 
remark. My mowers,” ſays he, © cut a 


» Thomſon's Spring, line 773. | 
| e partridge 
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« partridge on her neſt, and immediately 
& brought the eggs (fourteen) to the houſe. 
« ] ordered them to be put under a very 
« large beautiful hen, and her own to be 
cc taken away. They were hatched in two 
« days, and the hen brought them up per- 
_ « ſectly well till they were five or fix weeks 
« old. During that time they were con- 
« ſtantly kept confined in an outhouſe, 
« without having been ſeen by any of the 
ce . poultry. The door happened to be 
open, and the cock got in. My 

« houſe-keeper, hearing her hen in diſtreſs, 
« ran to her aſſiſtance, but did not arrive 
v in time to ſave her life. The cock find- 
« ing her with the brood of partridges, fell 

& upon her with the utmoſt fury, and put 


- 


« her to death. The houſe-keeper found 
« him tearing her both with his beak and 
« ſpurs, although ſhe was then fluttering in ' 


« the laſt agony, and incapable of any re- 
© ſiſtance, The hen had been, 1 
A * cock's t yy rite,” 
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A writer, of no inconſiderable merit“, 
has employed his muſe, on a ſubject highly 
intereſting to the Engliſh reader, in a di- 
dactic poem entitled the Fleece. In this 
work, whatever relates to the management 
of ſheep, and the manufacture of wool, is 
largely diſcuſſed ; and the whole is adorned 
by the introduction of rural imagery, and 
amuſing digreſſions. But the performance 
might have been rendered much more en- 
tertaining, if it had comprehended a fuller 
account of the natural hiſtory of the ſheep; 
and had diſplayed a nicer attention to the 
peculiar and pleaſing character of that 
innocent animal, and of her ſportive off- 
fpring. One fact ſhould not have been 
omitted, in ſuch a narrative: And I wonder 
it eſcaped Mr. Dyer's obſervation. I am 
informed, that, after the dam has been 
horn, and turned into the fold to her lambs, 
they become eſtranged to her; and that a 
ſcene of reciprocal diſtreſs enſues, which 


a man, of lively imagination, and tender - 


feelings, might render highly intereſting and 


| ® Mr, Dyer, ; - 
| pathetic. 


\ 


2 S 
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pathetic. The poor ſheep, when undergo- 
ing the operation of waſhing, and alſo when 
ſtripped of her warm and graceful covering 
is, in both circumſtances, a ſpectacle of 
pity, and a proper object of poetical ampli- 
fication. Had Mr. Sterne been the author 
of the Fleece, he would perhaps have intro- 


- duced the following little epiſode. Dear 


ee Senſibility! thou ſometimes inſpireſt the 


» © rough peaſant, who traverſes the bleakeſt 


ee mountains. He finds the lacerated lamb 
« of another's flock. This moment I be- 


* held him, leaning his head againft his 


« crook, with piteous inclination looking 


ee down upon it —Oh! had I come one 


« moment ſooner !—It bleeds to death. 
« His gentle heart bleeds with it. Peace 


& to thee, generous ſwain; I fee thou walkeſt 


« off with anguiſh; but thy joys ſhall balance 
te it. For happy is thy cottage ;—and 


happy is the ſharer of it ;—and happy are 


A the lambs, which ſport about thee !” 


PIETY iſſuing from the chimney of a re- 


tired cottage, ſhaded with trees, is à pleaſing 
R 2 object. 
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object. T he waving line of beauty, tn 
which it gradually aſcends, and the ſucceſ- 
ſion of graceful forms, which it aſſumes, 
before it is loſt in the atmoſphere, adapts it 
to poetical deſcription or compariſon, as well 
as to the canvas of the painter. Mr. Dyer, 
in the poem above referred to, has thus re- 
preſented its appearance, and aſſociated with 
it ideas of comfort and plenty, which tend 
to heighten the 1 of the be- , 
holder. : 


- Yet your mild ei ever blooming, File | 
Among embracing woods, and waft on high 
The breath of plenty, from the ruddy tops 
Of chimneys, curling o'er the gloomy trees, 
In airy, azure . to the ſky *. 


T he FLOATING MISTS, which are ſeen on 
the tops and ſides of hills, often put on 2 
variety of agreeable ſhapes and colours. 
They conſtitute an intereſting part of the 
ſcenery of Oſſian's poems; and are intro- 
duced, with peculiar propriety, as objects 
which, in a mountainous country, were con- 


* = 


* Dyer's Fleece, 23 I. . 509. 
of CE e tinually 
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tinually within the view of his dramatis 
perſonæ. © The miſt of Cromla curls upon 
ce the rock, and ſhines to the beam of the 
« weſt. The ſoft miſt pours over the ſilent 
ec vale. The green flowers are filled with 
te dew. The ſun returns in his ftrength ; 
« and the miſt is gone.” Theſe beautiful 
forms ſuggeſt, to a devout mind, converſant 
with the writings of Milton, part of Adam's 
morning invocation, 


Ye miſts and exhalations, that now riſe 
From hill or ſteaming lake, duſky or grey, 
Till the ſun paint your fleecy ſkirts with gold, 
In honour to the world's great Author riſe, 
Whether to deck with clouds th* uncoloured ky, 
Or wet the thirſty earth with falling eee 
MS or falling, ſtill advance his praiſe, 


The expreſſion e lake, in the ſecond | 
line, is uſed with the ſtricteſt philoſophical 
truth. Thomſon has applied the ſame epi- 
thet, with equal juſtneſs, to that inteſtine 
motion in the earth, by which Divine Pro- 


* Milton, book V. 
R3 Works 
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Works 1n the ſecret deep, ſhoots fteaming thence 
The fair profuſion, that o'erſpreads the ſpring. 


For it appears, from ſome late experiments, 
that ſixteen hundred gallons of water riſe, 
by evaporation, from an acre of ground, 
within the ſpace of twelye hours, of a ſum- 
mer's day. ä 


An inattentive obſerver of nature would 
hardly remark the cuRvILINEAR DIRECTION, 
in the motion of animals. Yet certain jt is, 
that neither birds, fiſhes, inſets, quadru- 
peds, nor men, ever move long in a 
ſtraight line. The final cauſe of this ſeems 
to be, that caſe may be alternately given to 
the muſcles, on the right and on the left fide 
of the body. When the muſcles of the 
right fide are in a ſtate of vigorous exertion, 
the direction of the body will incline that 
way; and when they require relief, thoſe of 
the left fide come into action, and pro- 
duce an oppoſite effect. Whoever follows 
a draught horſe heavily laden, will perceive 


e # Watſon's Chemical Eſſays, Vol, III. p. 52. 
—_— we 


* 
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the truth of this obſervation, And it is not 
more apparent on the beaten highway, than 
in the ſheep-tracks on the heath, and in the 
paths, worn by the paſſage of cattle to their 
watering places. Hence it is a rule, in the 
art of gardening, that walks and pleaſure 
grounds ſhould be ſerpentine; as that form 
18 455 agreeable to nature, and therefore 
mo 


Milton makes frequent mention of the 
FLAMING SWORDS, borne by the angelic 
ſpirits, and particularly by the cherubim, 
0 were ſtationed at the gate of Paradiſe. 


And on the eaſt fide of the garden, place, 
| Where entrance up from Eden eaſieſt climbs, 
Cherubic watch; and of a ſword, the flame 
Wide waving, all approach far off to fright, 
And guard all paſſage to the tree of life *. 


If the Poet had been POP with 
the modern diſcoveries in electricity, he 
might perhaps have ſeized this occaſion of 


® Paradiſe Loſt, book XI, line 120, 
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exerting his ſuperior talents for deſcription, 
by a more minute and pictorial diſplay of 
the ſrword of flame wide waving. The reader, 
at leaſt, may aſſiſt his imagination to con- 
ceive a more lively idea of it, by the follow. 
ing beautiful nn 


Make a boerietllian vacuum, in a, glaſs 
tube, about three feet long, and ſeal it her- 
metically. Let one end of this tube be held 

in the hand, and the other applied to the 
electrical conductor; and immediately the 
whole tube will be illuminated, and when 
taken from the conductor, will continue lu- 
minoũs for a conſiderable time. If it be 
then drawn through the hand, the light will 
be uncommonly intenſe, from end to end, 
without the leaſt interruption. After this 
operation, which diſcharges it in a great 
meaſure, it will ſtill laſh at intervals, though 
held only at one extremity, and quite ſtill. 
But if it be graſped by ether hand, at 
the fame time, in a different place, ſtrong 
flaſhes of light will dart from one extremity 
to the other, and continue to do ſo twenty- 
21 four 


A 


18 
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four hours, or perhaps longer, without 


freſh excitation *. 


The foregoing experiment was made by 
Mr. Canton, to elucidate the nature of the 
Aurora Borealis, a phenomenon well ſuited 
to exerciſe the fancy of the poet. But ſtill 
more congenial to him are thoſe illuſive 
meteors, which ſometimes occur in northern 

climates; and which, literally, give © to airy 
cc nothing a local habitation and a name.” 
e was never more ſurprized, ſays Crantz, 
in his Hiſtory of Greenland, than on A 
« fine warm ſummer's day, to perceive 
<« the iſlands, that lie four leagues weſt of 
ce Our ſhore, putting on a form quite differ- 
« ent from what they are known to have. 


« As I ſtood gazing upon them, they ap- 


tc peared at firſt infinitely greater than what 
ce they naturally are; and ſeemed as if 1 
ce viewed them rough a' large magnifying 
Meere thus not only made 


ce — but brought nearer to me: I _ 


See * s Hiſt, of * p. 540. 


ce plainly 
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« plainly deſcried every ſtone upon the 
cc land, and all the furrows filled with ice. 
« When this deception' had laſted for a 
ce while, the proſpect ſeemed to break up, 
« and a new ſcene of wonder to preſent 
ce itſelf. The iſlands ſeemed to travel to 
te the ſhore, and repreſented a wood, or a 
ce tall cut hedge. The ſcene then ſhifted, 
e and ſhewed the appearance of all ſorts of 
« curious figures; as ſhips with fails, 
ce ſtreamers, and flags, antique elevated 
« caſtles with decayed turrets; and a thou- 
« ſand forms, for which fancy found a re- 
« ſemblance in nature. When the eye had 
ec been fatisfied with gazing, the whole 
« group Teemed to riſe in air, and at length 
ce yaniſh into nothing. At ſuch times, the 
ce air is quite ſerene and clear; but compreſt 
c with ſubtile vapours; and theſe, appearing 
te between the eye and the object, give it all 
ec that variety of appearances, which glaſſes, 
ce of different refrangibil would have 
c done „„ or 


o Sce Goldſmith's Hiſtory of the Earth, vol. 1, 
— Thomſon, 


A 
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| Thomſon, in his Caſtle of Indolence, re- 
fers to appearances ſomewhat ſimilar, in the 
2 iſles of Scotland. 


1 As — 5 a 3 of the Hebrid iſles, 
Plac'd far amid the melancholy main, 
(Whether it be lone fancy him beguiles, 

Or that atrial beings ſometimes deign, 
To ſtand unbodied to our ſenſes plain) 
Sees on the naked hill or valley low, 
The whilſt in ocean Phœbus dips his wain, 

A vaſt aſſembly moving to and fro, 
Then all at once in air diſſolves the wondrous ſhow. 


However marvellous ſuch narratives may 
appear to a phlegmatic reader, they will not 
ſeem incredible to the poet; whoſe fancy 
can form a ſtill brighter, and more gay 
creation, without the aid of aerial refractions 
or reflections. And if theſe fictions deviate 
not too far from veriſimilitude, they agree- 
ably agitate the mind with the mixed emo- 
i ze, and delight. But in deli- 
| e, they have no legitimate 
place ; ; and the Fa rejects, with diſ- 
| guſt, whatever falſifies the truth of deſcrip- 
Ops by its obvious Incongruity. Myrtle 
groves, 


*s, 
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groves, perennial ſprings, unfading flowers, 
and odoriferous gales, the hackneyed Arca- 
dian ſcenery, accord not with an Engliſh 
landſcape. And equally unſuitable to our 
climate, and to the views of this country, 
are the ſpicy beauties, and pearly treaſures 
of the Eaſt. Yet Milton, in his Comus, 


thus addreſſes the goddeſs of the Severn; 


May thy billows roll aſhore, 

The bery], and the golden ore ! 

May thy lofty head be crown'd 

With many a tower, and terrace rdund ; 
And here and there, thy banks upon, 

With groves of myrrh and cinnamon. 


But the poet is not, upon all occaſions, to 
be confined within the preciſe boundaries 
of truth. What writer, of lively fancy, 
in deſcribing a morning walk on the banks 
of Keſwick, would not embelliſh the beauty 
of the ſcene by the mtLopy of BiRDs; and 
thus add the charms of muſic to all the 
enchantments of viſion ?* Tet, I believe, 
there is not a feathered ſongſter to be found 
in thoſe delightful vales ; probably, owing 


; to the terror inſpired __ the birds of prey, 
| * 
2.” i 


” 
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which abound on the mountains that ſur- 
round them. The ſame obſervation will 
perhaps juſtify the author of the pzszrTED 
VILLAGE, when he attempts to magnify the 1 
horrors of an American wilderneſs, by in- N 1 
troducing the tiger into the tremendous 1 
group; though this animal has never yet 
been found in the Britiſh trans- atlantic 
ſettlements. 


Thoſe poĩs' nous fields, with rank luxuriance crown'd, 
Where the dark ſcorpion gathers death around ; 
Where, at each ſtep, the ſtranger fears to wake 

I) be rattling terrors of the vengeful ſnake ;- 

f 4 Where crouching tygers wait their hapleſs prey, 

7; And ſavage men, more murd'rous till than they; 
ile oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 

Mingling the ravag'd landſcape with the ſkies. 


I cannot cloſe this Eſſay, without making 

an apology for the freedom of my ſtrictures 

on poetical-demerit. And I feel a peculiar 

diffidence with reſpect to the animadverſions 
on a poet, who is juſtly the boaſt and glory 
of Britain. To pluck a leaf from the brow 


of daun, may be deemed a ſacrilegious 
| attempt 


þ 


4 
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attempt to injure the laurels of our country, 
Should it not, however, be recollected, that 
error is moſt dangerous, when dignified by 
high example; and that it is no diſparage- 
ment to genius, however exalted, to aſcribe 
to it, ſome portion of that imperfection, 
which is the common allotment of huma- 


nity ? 
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HE very learned and ingenious author 

of Hermes f has ſtigmatized the pur- 

ſuits of modern philoſophy, by treating them 
as mere experimental amuſements; and charg- 
ing thoſe who are engaged in ſuch purſuits, 
with deeming nothing demonſtration, that is 

not made ocular. Thus, inſtead of aſcend- 

ing from ſenſe to intelleF, the natural progreſs 
of all true learning, he F that the 
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Read before the Literary and | Philoſophical Society of 
; - Mancheſter, and inſerted in the — volume of their 
Memoirs. 
I See a Philoſophical Inquiry concerning univerſal Gram. 
mar, by James Harris, Eſq. p. 361. 
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philoſopher hurries into the midſt of ſenſe, 
where he wanders at random, loſt in a 
labyrinth of infinite particulars. It would 
be eaſy to retaliate on this celebrated writer, 
by pointing out the futility of the ſyllogiſtic 
mode of philoſophizing, inſtituted by his 
favourite Ariſtotle. I might alſo oppoſe to 
his authority, that of lord Verulam, the 
brighteſt luminary of ſcience, who objects, 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, againſt that reverence 
for ſpeculations, purely intellectual, « by 
« means whereof,” as he expreſſes himſelf, 
ce men have withdrawn too much from the 
e contemplations of nature, and the obſer- 
ce vations of experience, and have tumbled 
cc up and down in their own reaſon and 
cc conceits. Upon theſe intellectualiſts, who 
te are notwithſtanding commonly taken for 
cc the moſt ſublime and divine philoſophers, 
« Heraclitus gave a juſt cenſure, ſaying, men 
c ſought truth in "4% own little worlds, and 
* not in the great and common world. 


Bacon of the Advancement of Learning, book I, p 20, 
40, 


But, 
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But, without depreciating metaphyſics, a 
ſcience which I have always ſtudied with 
delight, and which invigorates the faculties 


of the mind, and gives preciſion and accu- 


| racy to our rational inveſtigations, by in- 
ſtructing us in the nicer diſcriminations of 
truth and falſehood, no doubt ought to be 
entertained of the high importance and 
dignity of natural knowledge. To this we 


dove the neceſſaries, the conveniences, and 


all the gratifications of our being; and in 
"the purſuit of it the underſtanding is exer- 
ciſed and improved, and the moral affections 
are elevated to ſuperior degrees of piety, 


towards our great and beneficent Creator. 


Nor is modern philoſophy liable to the 


charges, which have been thus contume- 


| ouſly brought againſt it. For, I truſt, it 
has been conducted on the principles of 
genuine logic, by all its more diſtinguiſhed 
profeſſors, who have heen ſedulouſly careful 
firſt to eſtabliſh ſound premiſes, and then to 
deduce juſt concluſions. 


7 5 The immortal Newton, from an appear- 


ance, which we daily obſerve, the fall of 
8 2 | bodies 
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bodies to the ground, aſcended by patient 
inveſtigation, and by a regular gradation of 
evidence, to the great law of gravity. And 
having aſcertained this general principle, he 
extended it over the univerſe, explaining 
by it not only the phænomena of our globe, 
but the revolutions of the whole planetary 
ſyſtem. By the ſucceſſive adoption of the 
ſame analytic and ſynthetic mode of reaſon- 
ing, he demonſtrated his beautiful theory of 
light and colours. Numberleſs other ſubſe- 
quent diſcoveries have been conducted on 
the ſame ſcientific plan, as might be evinced 
by references to the writings of our own and 
foreign philoſophers. 


Even the chemiſts have long ſince de- 
ſerted their jargon and myſterious conceits ; 
and they now carry on their reſearches in a 
perſpicuous and rational manner. That 
unknown principle, phlogiſton, to which they, 
referred ſo many operations of nature, ex- 
plaining, as the logicians expreſs it, ignotum 
per ignotius, has been lately ſhewn to be no 
creature of the imagination; and may be 

£5 Go . exhibited 


73 
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exhibited to the ſenſes, under the form of 
inflammable air. Fire, ſubtle as it is in its 
activity, and univerſal in its energy, has 
5 been traced through all its modifications, 
meaſured by different ſtandards, and reduced 
to known, preciſe, and permanent laws. It 
is therefore no juſt complaint, that intelli- 
gent principles are neglected, and that 
empyriciſm in phyſics is honoured with 
excluſive encouragement. Yet, in the pre- 
vailing rage for experiments, it cannot be 
unſeaſonable to caution the young adven- 
turer, not to deem the microſcope, the re- 
tort, or the air- pump unerring guides to 
truth; but to proſecute his reſearches into 
nature with a modeſt conviction of the 
fallacy of his ſenſes, and the limited powers 
of his underſtanding. « You will wonder,” 
ſays Mr. Boyle, in the preface to his eſſays, 
te that I ſhould uſe ſo often perhaps ; it ſeems ; 
« /ig not improbable ; words, which argue a 
cc diffidence of the truth of the opinions I 
ee incline to. But I have hitherto not un- 
« frequently found, that what pleaſed me for 
« a while, was ſoon after diſgraced by ſome 
« further or new experiment.“ 
IJ EE | Mr. 


. 
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Mr. Bewley, an eminent chemiſt, not 
long ſince, informed me, that he concluded 
the preſence of the vitriolic acid to be un- 
neceſſary to produce the ſpontaneous accen- 
ſion of Homberg's pyrophorus, and deli- 
vered this opinion to the public, on the 
evidence of at leaſt fifty different trials“. 
Vet, with materials taken from the ſame 
bottle, the experiment afterwards failed 
nearly as often, though the minuteſt cir- 
cumſtances in the proceſs were as much 
alike, as attention could render them. 
Contrarieties, equally humiliating, have 
often occurred in my own. een 
purſuits. But the moſt inſtructive leſſon 
of modeſty and reſerve, which I recollect 
in the courſe of my experience, is the one 
I ſhall now briefly recite, 


The favourable influence of fixed air on 
vegetation I believed to have been aſcertained 
by more than a hundred experiments, which 
I made in the year 1775. Many of theſe 
experiments were repeated afterwards by Mr. 


_ See Priefiley on Air, vol. III. n P-. 395 


Henry, 
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Henry, Mr. Bew, and others. But Dr. 
Prieſtley, whoſe accuracy and fidelity are 
not leſs diſtinguiſhed than his learning and 
ingenuity, has ſince drawn concluſions from 
the proſecution of this ſubject, which mili- 
tate totally with mine. I reſumed the in- 
quiry, and engaged ſeveral of my friends 
in it. The reſult of all our trials was 
uniformly the fame, viz. that fixed air, 
in a due proportion, is ſo favourable 
to vegetable growth, that it may juſtly. be 
deemed a pabulum of plants. Dr. Prieſt- 
ley's ſubſequent experiments, however, were 


ſtill contradictory to mine: And in one 


of his very friendly letters to me, he thus 
expreſſes himſelf. In all theſe caſes, you 
e will fay, I choak the plants with too great 
« a quantity of <vholeſome nouriſhment : 
« And to all yours I fay, you do not give 
« them enough of the noxious matter to kill 
ce them. Thus the amicable controvetly 
ec muſt reſt between us; and like all other 


« combatants, we ſhall both fing TE Dun.“ 
But I felt little diſpoſition to exultation on 


ſuch an occaſion, and dropt the ſubject, 
1 81 conſcious 
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conſcious that though nature is always the 
ſame, we often view her under fallacious 
appearances. Time, however, and the re- 
ſearches of foreign philoſophers have thrown 
new lights on this diſputed point. And I 
am informed, by a letter from our common 
friend, Mr. Vaughan, that Dr, Prieſtley 
now admits the falubrity of fixed air to 
vegetable life. I ſhall copy the paragraph, 
which contains the account. Dr. Prieſt- 
ce ley tells me of a very valuable book, 
« written by a perſon at Geneva, on vege- 
ce tation; particularly as to the influence of 
« light, which he maintains to be a phlo- 
« oiſticating proceſs, acting on the reſinous 
« parts of plants only. He alſo affirms, 
cc to the ſatisfaction of Dr. Prieſtley, that 
cc not only phlogiſton is the grand pabulum 
ce of plants, but that its predominant form 
ce of reception is that of fixed air; which in 
« a proper degree and place of application, 
cc he hows to be n to all —_ what- 
Sos ever.“ 


Differences in the reſults of our inquiries, 
or in thoſe of others, whilſt they incite at- 
tention, 
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tention, and guard us againſt confidence 
and preſumption, ſhould neither diminiſh 
the veneration due to philoſophy, nor re- 
preſs our temperate ardour in the purſuit 
of truth, We ſhould recollect that though 
the operations of nature are ſimple, uni- 
form, and regular, they are only diſco- 
vered to be ſuch, when fully unfolded to 
our underſtandings; And that, when we 
endeavour to trace her laws, by artificial 
arrangements, combinations, or decom- 
poſitions, which is all that experiment can 


accompliſh *, ſucceſs may be ſometimes 


fruſtrated by circumſtances ſo minute, as 
to elude the moſt ſagacious obſervation. 
From the hiſtory of electricity it appears, 
that the gentlemen, firſt engaged in the 
culture of that ſcience, aſcribed oppoſite 
effects ro the uſe of boiling water in the 
Leyden phial. M. Jalabert, of Geneva, 
and others invariably found, that the elec- 


| tric powers of the bottle were increaſed by 


* Ad opera nil aliud poteſt Homo, quam ut corpora natu- 
ralia admoveat, et amoveat; * natura ipſa intus tranſigit. 
Bacon, Nov. Organ. 
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the water ; whereas Meſſrs. Kinnerſly, Nol- 
let, and Watſon experienced” the reverſe, 
in all their trials. It has ſince been ſhewn 
that the. j; arring deciſions of thoſe learned 
men, were owing to the difference in the 
action of boiling water on the ſeveral kinds 
of glaſs employed. Contradictory opinions 
are now held, by two very celebrated 
chemiſts, concerning the nature of ſteel ; 
one aſſerting that its phlogiſton is aug- 
mented, the other that it is diminiſhed, 
in the proceſs by which it is made. Both 
appeal to experiment in ſupport of their 
opinions; and as the Point in diſpute is of 
importance to the arts, it merits a more 
complete and ſatisfactory inveſtigation. 


To theſe examples I ſhall add another, 
in which I have myſelf been particularly 
intereſted. The Rev. Dr. Hales, whoſe 
experimental inquiries were generally di- 
rected to the good of his fellow-creatures, 
diſcovered a lithontriptic power, in certain 
fermenting mixtures. But he acknow- 
ledges the impratcabilir of injecting ſuch 


mixtuer S 


-— = 
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mixtures into the bladder, with ſufficient. 
frequency, to diſſolve the ſtone ; and re- 
cites his experiments chiefly with a view 
to engage others in the ſame laudable and 
important purſuit. The ſubject however 
ſunk into oblivion, and no further attempts 
of this kind were made, till the notice of 
the public was again excited towards the 
properties and uſes of factitious air, by the 
writings of various learned and ingenious 
men. At this time (1774) Dr. Saunders, 
a phyſician in London, eminent for his 
knowledge of chemiſtry, renewed the ex- 


_ periments which Dr. Hales had begun, 


and found that the ſolvent power, aſcribed 
to the fermenting mixtures, reſided only in 
the fixed air: Hearing ſome very imperfect 
accounts of this diſcovery, curioſity and 
humanity engaged me in the purſuit of it. 
I recollected that Dr. Black and Mr. Ca- 


vendiſh had proved the ſolubility of vari- 


ous earthy bodies in water, either by ab- 
ſtracting from, or ſuperadding to the fixed 
air, which they contain. And as the hu- 
man calculus is diſſolved in the former 
way, 
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way, by lime water and the cauſtic alkali, 
it appeared to me highly probable, that 
the effect would be produced, in the ſame 
ſubſtance, by the latter mode of operation. 
Analogy ſeemed favourable to the hypo- 
theſis, and a ſeries of experiments, which 
I made with great care, in the fulleſt man- 
ner confirmed it. Two years afterwards, 
Dr. Falconer engaged in the ſame inquiry ; 
and the reſults of his trials exactly coincide 
with thoſe which I have related. This 
united evidence has been alſo ſtrengthened 
by. the ſubſequent teſtimony of Dr. {Prieſtley 
and Dr. Hulme. Yet =; as it appears 
to be, a friend of mine, who is a very able 
and accurate experimenter, aſſures me, 
that the calculi, which he has tried, uni- 
formly reſiſt the action of mephitic water. 
And he further adds, that not one of them 
has been found to contain a ſingle grain 
of abſorbent earth; but that all of them 
proved inflammable, like gall-ſtones. Dr. 


HFeberden has, alſo, ' favoured me with 


ſimilar information reſpecting their analyſis. 
On the other hand, I have ſhewn, that 
9 theſe 
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| theſe ſubſtances vary in their ſtructure and 
compoſition ; that calcination converts 
ſome into quicklime ; that others are con- 
ſumed entirely in the fire ; and that a third - 
ſort yield, after burning, an inſipid re- 
ſiduum, incapable of giving any impregna- 
tion to water . What then are we to infer 
from premiſes, apparently ſo inconſiſtent ? 

Let us deduce from them theſe ſalutary 
lefſons ; that dogmatiſm is unbecoming - 
a philoſopher ; that fallacy may attend our 
cleareſt views; and that unperceived diver- 
ſities, in the ſubjects of our inveſtigation, 


may render t uth compatible with contra- 
444 of evidence. 


An eagerneſs to eſtabliſh ſyſtems, and a 
faſtidious diſdain of perplexity, contradiction, 
or diſappointment, are diſpoſitions highly 
unfavourable to phyſical inveſtigation. Lord 
Bacon has well obſerved, < that one, who 
tc begins with certainties, ſhall end in doubts ; 
but if he will be content to begin with 


9 Philoſoph, Medic. and Experim, Efſays, 
ce doubts, 
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et doubts, he ſhall end in certainties *.“ 
The progreſs of ſcience is uſually ſlow and 
gradual ; and in all ordinary caſes, the race 
is not to the fwift, but to the ſteady, the 
patient, and the perſevering. A man of 
lively parts, and fertile imagination generally 
_ engages in philoſophical reſearches, with too 
much impetuoſity ; and if he be fortunate in 
the attainment of a few leading facts, he 
ſupplies all remaining deficiencies by con- 
jecture and hypotheſis. But ſhould his career 
be obſtructed by contradictory phænomena, 
he quits the ſtudy of nature with diſguſt ; 
and concludes that all is uncertainty, becauſe 
he has had the mortification to find himſelf 
miſtaken. A ſcepticiſm like this, founded 
in pride and indolence, is equally ſubverſive 
both of ſpeculation and of action. We can 
apply to no branch of human learning, 
which is ſecure from illuſion, or exempt 
from controverſy ; nor engage in any plan of 
life with undeviating judgment, and unin- 
terrupted ſucceſs. So true is the ſentiment 
of the Roman poet, | 
Advancement of Learning, book I, p. 20. 
| | Nunquam 
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Nunquam quiſquam ita bene ſubducta ratione ad vitam fuit, 

Quin res, ztas, uſus, ſemper aliquid apportet novi 

Aliquid admoneat: ut illa, quz te ſcire credas, neſcias, 

Et que tibi putaris prima in experiundo repudies, 
* N TERENT, 


But as diſappointments in life often fur- 


niſh the beſt leſſons of wiſdom, ſo thoſe in 
philoſophy may, frequently, be applied to 
the promotion of ſcience. In experimental 
purſuits, which are not undertaken at ran- 
dom, but with conſiſtent and rational views, 
we neceſſarily form a preconception of the 
induction to be eſtabliſned. If the trials 
ſucceed, in which we are engaged, our end 
is obtained, and, for the moſt part, we reſt 
ſatisfied. But if the proofs fail, ſome un- 
expected phænomena often occur, which 
awaken our attention, ſuggeſt new analogies, 
and excite us, perhaps, to the inveſtigation 
of other propoſitions of more importance 
than the antecedent ones. The very in- 
| tereſting and comprehenſive diſcoveries of 
Dr. Black, concerning the nature of cal- 
careous earths, and alkaline falts, in their 
different ſtates of mildneſs and cauſticity, 


originated 
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originated from an incident of this kind *. 
And many ſimilar examples might be ad- 
duced from the records of philoſophy. But 
whether ſuch be the fortunate event or not, 
a negative truth may be of as much value 
as a poſitive one; and conſequently, ſucceſs 
or diſappointment may prove equally uſeful 
in experimental reſearches. 


To deduce the general characters of a 
body from one ſingle property of it, in- 
dividually conſidered, ſeems contrary to the 
rules of philoſophizing. And the young 
experimenter ſhould be cautious both of 
admitting, and of forming ſuch analogies. 
Yet they are ſometimes ſo ſtrong as to 
force conviction even againſt the evidence 
of ſenſe, and of general opinion. The 
diamond was held by chemiſts, in the time 
of Sir Iſaac Newton, to be apyrous, and 
could not be ſuſpected, from any of its 
known e to be of an inflammable 


» gee Efays Phyfical and Literary, 
+4 See the Author's Philoſophical, Medical, and Experimen- 
tal Eſſays, vol. I, fourth edit, 
9 . | nature. 
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nature. Yet this vigilant philoſopher did 
not heſitate to conſider it as an nctuous 
coagulum, ſolely from its poſſeſſing a very 
high degree of refractive power on the rays 
of light. For this power he found to .de- 
pend chiefly, if not wholly, on the ſulphu- 
reous parts of which bodies are compoſed. 
Late experiments have confirmed this opi- 
nion; and fully proved that diamonds con- 
fiſt almoſt entirely of pure phlogiſton, ſince 
they are capable of being volatilized by 
heat in cloſe veſſels, of pervading the moſt 
ſolid porcelain crucibles, and of being con- 
verted into actual flame. | 


The accuracy of this inference is a ſtrik- 

ing proof of the importance of judicious 
and comprehenſive analogies; and of the 

advantages reſulting from the mode of rea- 
ſoning by induction. For, to uſe the words 
of Sir Iſaac Newton, © though the arguing 
« from experiments and obſervations, by 
« induction, is no demonſtration of general 
« concluſions, yet it is the beſt way of ar- 
< guing, which the nature of things admits 
| Þ *-; « of; 
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«-of; and may be looked upon as ſo much 
« the ſtronger, by how much the induc- 
tion is more general.” This improved 
ſpecies of logic was firſt recommended and 
introduced into phyſics, by lord Verulam; 
who, at a very early period of life, ſaw the 
futility of Ariſtotle's ſyllogyſtic ſyſtem, 
which proceeding on the ſuperficial enu- 
meration of a few particulars, riſes at once 
to the eſtabliſhment of univerſal propoſi- 
tions. Duæ vie ſunt, atque eſſe poſſunt, ad 
inquirendam et inveniendam veritatem. Al- 
tera a ſenſu et particularibus advolat ad axi- 
omata maxime generalia, atque ex its Prin- 
cipiis, eorumque immota veritate judicat et 
invenit axiomata media; atque hac via in 
uſu eft. Altera 2 ſenſu et particularibus ex- 
citat axiomata, aſcendendo continenter et gra- 
datim, ut ultimo loco perveniatur ad maxim? 
generalia; que via vera eft, ſed intentata*. 


It is obvious that the force of this in- 
ductive method of reaſoning muſt depend 
„Bacon. Nov. organ. lib, I. Aphor. 19. 
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on the advancement, which has been made, 


in the different branches of phyſics. In- 


deed, it preſuppoſes a ſtore of particular 
facts, gradually accumulated, but ſufficiently 
ample, and fit for reduction into their pro- 
per claſſes. Time and obſervation vill be 
continually diminiſhing the number, and 
conſequently enlarging the boundaries of 
theſe claſſes, by diſcovering other relations 
between them, and pointing out the con- 


nection of phænomena, deemed, at firſt, 
diſtinct and independent. But it muſt be 


remembered that every acceſſion to know- 
ledge renews the doubts and difficulties, that 


reſult from ignorance; becauſe it preſents 
| freſh objects to our inveſtigation, and fur- 


ther deſiderata to our wiſhes. It is this 
endleſs progreſſion of ſcience, which, by 
gratifying curioſity with perpetual novelty, 
and animating ambition with proſpects of 
higher and higher attainments, ſometimes 


gives the attachment to it an undue aſcen- 
dency over every other principle of the 


mind, But having expatiated in another 
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Eſſay*, on the folly of ſuch extravagant 
ardour in the purſuits of knowledge, I ſhall 
now cloſe theſe reflections with the follow- 
ing lines from Milton, 


- - - Apt the mind, or fancy, is to rove 
Unchecked, and of her roving is no end; 

Till warn'd, or by experience taught, ſhe learn, 
That not to know at large of things remote 
From uſe, obſcure and ſubtle, but to know 
That which before us lies, in daily life, 

Js the prime wiſdom ; what is more is fume, 

Or emptineſs, or fond impertinence, 

And renders us in things that moſt concern, 
UnpraQtis'd, unprepared, and ſtill to ſeek. 
| | Par. Loft. book VIII. 


» On Inconſiſtency of Expectation in Literary Purſvits, 
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OcTorre 30, 1782. 


AT a meeting of the LITERARY AND PRHILo- 
SOPHICAL SOCIETY of MANCHESTER, the 
following reſolution paſſed unanimouſly. 

« The Members of the L1iTERARY AND PHilo- 
SOPHICAL SocigeTY lamenting, with heartfelt con- 
cern, the death of their late much honoured brother, 
CHARLES DE POLIER, E/; unanimouſly reſolve, that 
DR. Percival be requeſted to draw up a grateful 
and reſpeciful Tribute to his Memory; to be inſerted in 
the journals of the Society, with a view to record hi; 
diftinguiſhed merit, and to prolong the influence of hi: 
bright example.” | | 


NoveMBER 13, 1782. 


At a meeting of the LIT EXARX AND PH1Lo- 
SOPHICAL SOCIETY, it aa. reſokved unanimouſly, 
« That the Thanks of the Society be returned to DR. 

PeRCivaL, for his Tribute to the Memory of CHARLES 
pe PoLigR, Eq; and that he be defired to print the 


Same.” 


5 


A 


TRIBUTE TO rus MEMORY 
_ 
CHARLES DE POLIER, Ei 
ADDAPSSED TO THE 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


OF MANCHESTER. 


HE contemplation of moral and 
intellectual excellence affords the moſt 
pleaſing and inſtructive exerciſe, to a well- 
conſtituted mind. By exalting our ideas 
of the human character, it expands and 
heightens the principle of benevolence ; and 
at the ſame time is favourable to piety, by 
raiſing our views to the ſupreme Author of 
all that is fair and good in man. The 
wiſe and the virtuous have evet dwelt, with 
| ä delight, 


15 
5 
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delight, on the meritorious talents and diſ- 
; Poſitions of their fellow-creatures : and an 
| amiable philoſopher drew, from this 
ſource, ſuch ſweet conſolations, under the 
toils and diſtreſſes of life, that he warmly 
recommends the practice to our imitation. 
« When you would recreate yourſelf,” ſays 
M. Antoninus, © reflect on the laudable qua- 
ce [ities of your acquaintance: On the magna- 
ce nimity of one, the modeſty of another, or the 
« liberality of a third*.” Generous medi- 
tation ! which every one, preſent, may in- 
dulge; and, by indulging, aſſimilate, to 
his own nature, · the various perfections of 
others; transfuſing, as it were, into his 
breaſt, the virtues which he contemplates. 


Can we engage ourſelves in ſuch an exer- 
ciſe, without the moſt lively recollection of 
our late honoured and beloved colleague ? 
His image preſents itſelf before us; and 
we inſtantly recogniſe the agreeableneſs 
of his form, the animation of his coun- 

* M. Antonin, lib, VI. 
tenance, 


\ 
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tenance, the vigour of his underſtanding, 
and the goodneſs of his heart. How 
graceful was his addreſs; how ſprightly, 
entertaining, and intelligent his conver- 
fation! What rich ſtores of knowledge 
did he diſplay ; what facility in the uſe, 
what judgment in the application of them! 


Few have been the ſubjects of diſcuſſion 


in this Society, which his obſervations 
have not enlightened : And what he could 


not himſelf elucidate, he has enabled others 


to do, by the pertinency of his queries, 
and the ſagacity of his conjectures. So 
quick was his penetration; ſo 'enlarged 
his comprehenſion ; ſo exact the arrange- 
ment of his intellectual treaſures! Learn- 
ing, with ſome, is the parent of mental 
obſcurity ; and the multiplicity of ideas, 


which have been acquired by ſevere ſtudy, 


ſerve only to produce perplexity and con- 
fuſion. * But Mr. de Polier's thoughts 
were always ready at command. And 
he engaged, with perſpicuity, on every 
topic of diſcourſe ; becauſe he ſaw, at one 


view, all its relations and analogies to 


. thoſe 
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thoſe branches of knowledge, with which 
he was already acquainted. With ſuch 
felicity of genius, he was continually 
making large acceſſions to his ſtock of 
ſcience, without laborious reſearches, or 
ſecluſion from the ſocial enjoyments of 
life. Te | 


Of his abilities as a writer, he furniſhed 
us with a ſtriking proof, in the Diſſertation 
he delivered, laſt winter“; which is equally 
diſtinguiſhed by the juſtneſs of its ſenti- 
ments, and the purity of its diction; and 
fully diſplays his perfect attainment, both of 
the idiom and —— of the * 


Iſh language. 


. But Mr. hs Polier had merits, more 
eſtimable than thoſe, which he derived from 
the vivacity of his fancy, the elegance of his 
taſte, or the powers of his underſtanding. 
And his friends will cordially unite with. me 
in ane, chat, if honoured for his intel 


,* On the 3 whictr the mind receives, , from the 2 
of irs faculties, and particularly * of taſte. 


lectual, 
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lectual, he was beloved for his moral endow- 
ments. His heart was open to every gene- 
rous ſympathy; and the ſenſibility of his 
nature ſo enlivened all his perceptions, that 
the ordinary duties of focial intercourſe 
were performed, by him, with a warmth, 


_ almoſt equal to that of friendſhip. Nor 


was this the artificial deportment of un- 
meaning courteſy ; but the generous effuſion 
of a heart, which felt for all mankind. In 
ſuch pbilanthrophy, politeneſs has its true 
foundation: And of this joint grace of 
nature and education, © which aids and 
ec ſtrengthens Virtue where it meets her, 
« and imitates her actions, where ſhe is 
«© not,” our lamented brother was a bright 
example. So engaging were his manners, 
and at the ſame time ſo ſincere his diſpoſi- 
tion, that we may apply to him, with honour, 
what Cicero meant as a reproach; that he 
was qualified, cum triftibus ſevere, cum re- 

milſis jucunde, cum ſenibus graviter, cum ju- 


ventute comiter vivere. Theſe powers of 
pleaſing flowed from no ſervile compliances, 


nor ever led him into criminal indulgences. 
Ke a) As 
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As a companion, he was convivial without 
intemperance, and gay without levity or 
licentiouſneſs. His converſation was ſpright- 
ly and unreſerved; but, in the moft un- 
guarded hours of mirth, exempt from all 
indecency and profaneneſs. And the ſallies 
of his wit and pleaſantry were ſo ſeaſoned 
with good humour, that they gave delight, 
unmixed with pain, even to thoſe who were 
the objects of them. If the coarſer pleaſures 
of the bottle be baniſned from our tables; 
or if rational converſation, and delicacy of 
behaviour, with the ſweet ſociety of the 
ſofter ſex, be now ſubſtituted in their room, 
this happy revolution has been rendered 
more complete by the een of Mr. de 
Polier. | 


Yet b rough URBANITY, according to the 
moſt liberal interpretation of that term, 
was the charackeriſtic of our excellent col- 
league, he poſſeſſed other endowments, of 
more intrinſic value. And I could en- 
large, with pleaſure, on his nice ſenſe of 
reftitude, his inviolable integrity, and ſa- 
cred 
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cred regard to truth. Theſe moral vir- 
tues were, in him, founded on no fictitious 
principle of Honour, but reſulted from the 
conſtitution of his mind; and were ſtrength- 
ened by habit, regulated by reaſon, and 
ſanctioned by religion. For, notwithſtand- 
ing, the veil which he choſe to caſt over 
his piety, it was manifeſt to his intimate 
friends; and may be recollected by others, 
who have marked the ſeriouſneſs, with 
which he diſcourſed, on every ſubject re- 
lative to the being and attributes of Gop. 

Defective indeed muſt be the character of 
that man, who can diſcern and acknow- 
ledge, without venerating the divine per- 
ſections ; ; and partake of the bounties of 
nature, yet feel no emotions of gratitude 
towards its benevolent Author. A little 
philoſophy, ſays lord Verulam, may incline 
the mind to atheiſm; but depth in philoſophy 
will bring it about again to religion“. | 
os I have 


The noble author ſubjoins a juſt reaſon, for this obſerva- 
vation. For while the mind of man,” ſays he, © looketh 
© upon ſecond cauſes ſcattered, it may ſometimes reſt in them, 
and 
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I have thus attempted to draw a rude 
ſketch of the features, of our late honoured 
friend. A fuller delineation might fur- 
niſh a more pleaſing picture to ſtrangers ; 
but, to the members of this ſociety, a few 
outlines will ſuffice to revive the image of 
the beloyed original. This image, I truſt, 
will be long and forcibly impreſſed on our 
minds ; and that every one, here preſent, 
may adopt the language of Tacitus, on a 
ſimilar occaſion. * Puicquid ex Agricola 
c amavimus, quicquid mirati ſumus, manet, 
cc manſurumqgue eſt in animis hominum.” 
« Whatever in Agricola was the object 
cc of our love and of our admiration, re- 
cc mains, and will remain, in the hearts of 
<« all who knew Dan!” 


Having wich a ſhort view of the cha- 
rater of Mr. de Polier, curioſity and 
attachment concur in prompting us, to 
extend the retroſpect; and we become 


et and go no farther : But when it beholdeth the chain of them 


6 linked roger, it muſt needs fly to Providence and Deity.” 
Bacox' s Eſſay on Atheiſm, 


ſolicitous 
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ſolicitous to know ſomething of his con- 
nections and education; and to trace the 
leading events of a life, in the concluſion 
of which we have been ſo deeply inte- 
reſted. But our friend was no egotiſt; and 
the zeal with which he entered into the 
concerns of others, precluded the detail 
of his own. I muſt content myſelf, there- 
fore, with preſenting to the ſociety, the 
. brief memoirs. 


Charles de Polier Dion was the ſon 
of the Reverend —— de Polier Bottens, 
Dean of the Cathedral Church of Lau- 
fanne, Preſident of the Synod of the Pais 
de Vaud, Member of the Society of Arts 
and Sciences at Manheim, and citwen o 
Geneva. He was born at Lauſanne, in the 
year 1753; and received the firſt part of 
his education, in the public ſchools of that 
city. As ſoon as he had acquired a ſuffi- 

cient knowledge of the claſſics, he was 
ſent to an academy near Caſſel, in Ger- 
many; from whence, after a reſidence of 
two years, he was removed to the univer- 
ſity 


5, 
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ſity of Gottingen. In this celebrated ſeat 
of learning, he paſſed three years; and 
being then inclined to a military life, he 
obtained a lieutenant's commiſſion in the 
Swiſs regiment of D'Erlact, in the French 
ſervice. But he ſoon reſigned his com- 
miſſion, and returned to Lauſanne ; where 
he had a command given him, in one 
of the Provincial regiments of dragoons. 
In this ſituation, his connection com- 
menced with the earl of Tyrone; who 
offered him the tuition of his eldeſt ſon, 
| lord le Poer, on terms equally honour- 
able and advantageous. But before the en- 
gagement was completed, propoſals were 
made to him by the duke of Saxe Gotha, 
to become governor to the hereditary 
prince, with an annuity, for life, of twelve 
hundred rixdollars; an apartment at court; 
and the poſt of chamberlain, or rank of 
colonel. Theſe propoſals, however, he 
declined in favour of lord Fyrone. And 
he executed the important truſt, aſſigned 
to him, with ſuch judgment, tenderneſs, 
and fidelity, as induced that reſpectable 
| SE nobleman 
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nobleman ro commit three of his children 
to his ſole direction. Theſe amiable 
youths he brought to England, in the 
ſummer of 1779; and ſettled them at 
the ſchool of a clergyman in Mancheſter, 
who is eminently W by his vir- 
tues and abilities. 


; At 1 this oak our firſt acquaintance 
with, Mr. de Polier was formed. By the 
laws of hoſpitality, he was entitled to our 


attention as a ſtranger. But his perſonal 


accompliſhments, and the charms of his 
converſation ſoon ſuperſeded the ordinary 
claims of cuſtom, and converted formal 
civility into eſteem and friendſhip. He be- 
came our companion in pleaſure ; our 
aſſiſtant in ſtudy ; our counſellor in diffi- 
culty ; and our ſolace in diſtreſs.  Amuſe- 
ment acquired a dignity and zeſt, by his 
participation ; and he ſoftened the auſterity 
of philoſophy, whenever he joined in the 
purſuit. The inſtitution, which now cele- 
brates his memory, owes to him much of 
ED 7 5 
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its popularity and ſuceeſs; and, fo long as it 
revered, as one of 
ining ornaments. 


its founders and moſt 


About the middle of laſt winter he was 
attacked by a complaint, which at firſt gave 
no diſturbance to the vital functions. But 


| being aggravated by the fatigues of a long 


Journey to Holyhead, and of a voyage Wom 
thence to Dublin, at a time when he la- 
boured under the Hifluenza, the malady 
rapidly increaſed after his arrival in Ireland; 
and put a final period to his valuable life 
on the 18th of October 1782*. The vigour 
of his faculties, and the warmth of his affec- 


tions, continued even to the hour of his 


diſſolution. And the amiableneſs of his 
behaviour, in the cloſing ſcene of trial and 
ſuffering through which he paſſed, gave 
ſuch completion to his character, that we 
may apply to him, what the poet has faid 
of Mr. 1 1 | 


* At nne near Warkxrens, the feat of the 


Earl of an 


He 
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He taught us how to live ; and, oh! too hi | 
The price of knowledge, * us how to die *Y 


On this affecting e event, I cannot t expreſs 
; Hour feelings and my own, in terms ſo for- 

cible as thoſe of the animated hiſtorian, 
whom I have before quoted. Si quis piorum 
manibus locus; * ut ſapientibus placet, non 
cum corpore exſtin guuntur magna anime ; 
placide quieſcas, noſque ab infirmo dgſiderio, ad 


contemplationem virtutum tuarum voces, quas 


neque lugeri, neque plangi fas eſt! Admirati- 


one te potius temporalibus laudibus, et fi natura 
ſuppeditet, fimilitudine decoremus ] © If there 
« be any habitation for the ſhades of the 
. ; if, as philoſophers ſuppoſe, 

ted ſouls do not periſh with the body ; 
« may you repoſe in peace, and recall us 
e from vain regret, to the contemplation of 
. « your virtues, which allow no place for 
e mourning or complaint! Let us adorn 
« your memory, rather by a fixed admira- 


* Tickell's Poem on the Death of Addiſon, 
+ Tacit, Vit. Agricole. 
U 2 ce tion, 
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cc pn, and, if our natures will permit, by 
1 imitation of your excellent qualities, 
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„„ | 
AS the Sveratic mode of diſcuſſion admits not f in- 
# terruption by notes, the author has choſen 10 inſert, in 
| this place, uch additional REMARES and terak 
TIONS, concerning the ſabjecb matter of the dean? on 
TRUTH, las further reading or reflion | av 
to his mind. He has alſo annexed a few ſupplemen- 
tary notes, to the other DISSERTATIONS. 


. 


.SOCRATIC DISCOURY 


SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS, 


AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


I. TRUE AND FALSE HONO Re. 
HERE is a principle of gox ou x, which er | 
1 to be, in ſome meaſure, diſtint from that o 
virtue; and originates from the affociation of certain 
ideas of propriety, or pride, with rectitude of conduct. 
Amongſt the ancient Greez and Romans, Virtue and 
Honour were deified; and a joint altar was conſecrated 
to them at Rome. But afterwards each of them had 
ſeparate temples ; ſo connected, however that no one 
I enter the temple of Honour, den paſing 
ugh that of virtue. 


The genuine principle of honour, in its full extent, 
| , may be defined, a quick perception and ſtrong feeling 


See p. 11. 
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of moral obligation, particulaſ with reſpect to pro- 
bil; and truth, in conjuction with an acute ſenſibility 
ame, reproach, or infamy. But in different cha- 


_ radters, theſe two conſtituent parts of the principle are 


found to exiſt in proportions ſo widely diverſified, as, 


ſometimes, to appear almoſt ſingle and detached. The 
former always aids and ftrengthens virtue; the latter 
may, occaſionally, imitate her actions e, when faſhion 
happily countenances, or high example prompts to 
rectitude. But being connected, for the moſt part, 
with a jealous pride, and capricious irritability, it will 
be more ſhocked with the imputation, than with the 
commiſſion of what is wrong. A has f it will conſti- 
tute that ſpurious honour, which, by a perverſion of 
the laws of aſſociation, puts evil for good, and good for 

evil and, under the ſanction of a name, perpetrates 


us empirical morality duelling owes its riſe, which, 
with fatal confidence, pretends to cure the indecorums 
of ſocial intercourſe, whilſt it deſtroys the lives of indi- 
viduals, ſubverts the peace of families, ind violates the 
moſt ſacred laws of the community. It is aſtoniſhing 
that a practice, which originated in the dark ages of 
1gnorance, ſtition, and diſorder, ſhould be con- 
| ugh 

, eee period, thoug r 


Honour's a ſacred tie, the Jaw of kings, 
The noble mind's diſtinguiſhing perfection, 
That aids and ſtrengthens Virtue where it meets her, 
And imitates her aQions where ſhe is not; 
It ought not to be ſported with. 
WW.” Aporsox's Cato. 
by 


without remorſe, and even without ignominy. 
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Fa the polity of every ſtate, and utterly repu gnant to 
the ſpirit, and precepts of Chriſtianity. The ancient 
Germans, Danes, and Franks were uſed to decide 
criminal queſtions of fact, in the laſt reſort, by combat. 
But his method of trial, about the cloſe of the fifth 
A ce „ was reſtrained to the following conditions. 
That the crime, for which it was inſtituted, ſhould 
be ee 2. That it ſhould be certain, that the 
crime had been perpetrated. 3. That the accuſed, by 
common fame, ſhould be ſuppoſed guilty. 4. That 
the matter ſhould not be capable of proof by witneſſes. 
A cuſtom, thus regulated, appears wile and equitable, 
in compariſon with modern duelling, which has ſeldom 
any object, but the redreſs of fantaſtic wrongs, or the 
2 "0 diſplay of reſentment, that 'often ſubſides before its 
* Kecution. Is there a man of probity and humanity, 
* 1 * many of this character, I am perſuaded, have been 
ſeduced by the illuſions of falſe honour, who, if not 
prohibited by law, Would think himſelf authorized to 
call forth his antagoniſt, place him as a mark, and 
appoint a ruffian to fire a Piſtol at him, * W in the 


or verbal e 


egregious folly to *. 
opprobrious office, at the ard of his own life, and 


to the ruin, perhaps, of his deareſt connections? For, 
I preſume, it now forms no part of the creed of the 
duelliſt, that Divine Providence will interpoſe, on ſuch 
occaſions, to preſerve the inj party, and to INE the 


ba 


The 


* The mulitary pin, which: a . war has revived 
amongſt the inhabitants of this country, and which the 
armed aſſociations, eſtabliſhed in different places, can- 
not fail to foſter and-ſupport, may, perhaps, contribute 


nn his pervg 1 &d judgment, ſands in competition with it. 
Like Achilles Aura negat fibi nata; nibil non _arrogat 
armis. Reaſon and religion ſhould, therefore, exert 
Fark united authority, to. 
baneful errors: And IA /* ſhould rigorouſly Puniſh, : 

with diſgrace. and infamy, the man, who can ſacrifice \ 

- humanity to Pride, and Juſtice to the {pecious counter- 


"ou . 


0 2 


1 fal Cloſe this ſeQion dE 


; "0-7 


4 


8 from the celebrated Commentaries of Sir William 
Black ons « Expreſs | ice is, when one, with a 
tc ſedate, deliberate | ' ; formak, deſign, doth 


lying ent menaces, former 
| Ogradges and concerted . 4 to do him ſome 
«bodily harm. This takes in the caſe 'of deliberate 
* duelling, where both parties meet, avowedly, with 
< an intent to murder; thinking it their duty as gentle- 
* men, and claiming it as their right, to wanton with 


2 ce their 
N 
ET 4 


ce 2 any warrant or . , from any power, * 
60 either human or divine, but in direct contradiction to 
« the laws both of Gov and man: A 


II. FALSE MAXIMS OPJIMORALITYF. 


"HE hiſtory of Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, 

ooh 4 L 1 _ admirably exemplifies .the folly and danger 
. 7 rng ars ins Of 5 

| * of inſtances, which offer W „ 
te memoirs of this romantic nobleman, I ſhall 

© the allowing. During his abode at the duke of 
W s, about twenty-four miles from Paris 
it a one evening, that a daughter of the 

Ventadour, of about den or eleven years 


28 


4 age, — 

ſhip, and ſeveral other gentlemen, an ag 
young lady wore a not of — 

which a r chevẽ ir ſnatched away, 

to his HA Sefired to return 


fuſed. * th . 1 kequeſted lord Herbert to reco- 


Book IV. chap. 14. 
＋ See page 13. 


p E N 'S - 


39 8 Ae * 

work for her. A race enſued ; ayd the chevalier, 
wh ding himſelf Hkély to be overtaken, made a ſudden 
turn, and was about to deliver h is prize to the youn g 
lady, when lord Herbert ſeized his arm, and cried 
out, 1 BE zit you. 7 Tendon me,” ſaid the lady, 
« jt is he Who gives it me.“ «© Madam,” replied 
lord Herbert, ͥ I will not tre ict you; but if the 
„ chevalier do not acknowled, wv I conſtrain. N 
„ him to give the ribband- IL will 
And the next day he ſen 
bound thereunto,“ fays he, « 15 the oath taken 
ek ws of the bath,” 


Fnantic c age, which an age, calling itſel _ 
« ened, ſtill retains. The ſolemn ſervice at 


0, . veſtiture of the knights, which has not the 1 


46 connection with any thing holy, i 18 I $ E e of the 
cc ſame profane dr ge The oat . 


g an occaſion.” ; And it would 
F each knig 4 „like the 5 


8 ; hu SORE 


Pray 

Theſe religious engagements are ſo often miſ- 
applied, that it ca * annot be unſeaſonable, to enter into 
. e a brief 


* 


. tainly be deemed an aggravation of the offence. And, 
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a brief diſcuſſion of their true nature and obligation. 


A vow may be defined, @ devout promiſe made to Gop, 


reſpefting either the performance, or emiſſion, of ſome - 
luntary act; and is often accompanied with an impre- 
cation of Divine vengeance, on the infraction of it. 
| legitimate uſe of ſuch an engagement is, 
to increaſe dur abhorrence of what is evil, and to 
confirm our reſolution in the mgre arduous purſuits 


of virtue. It cannot, therefore, be applied to the 
{neglect of any "antecedent duty, or to the accompliſh- 
ment of any impious or immoral purpoſe. Were i 


otherwiſe, theſe arbitrary ties might be made a plea 
for violating every law, whether 


Even prudence, in certain caſes, is of ſufficient fores 


to ſuperſede the validity of 2 yow. Thus, if the 

{uperſtitious parent of a numerous and helpleſs family 
were, in ſome preſſing danger, & to invoke the aſſiſt- 
ance of Heaven, by the - moſt. ſolemn avowal of his 
reſblution, to give all his ſubſtance to the church, or 
to the poor ; ſuch an abſurd intention has not the 
nature of 'z an A gagement, and 1s void in itfelf, For, 
we are <9, that the execution of it could never 


gains; or to promiſes of a ſocial nature, wh 


deen confirmed by an oath, * For, as the maintenance 


of faith is of the higheſt importance 3 in the commerce 
of life, to add impiety to the breach of it, muſt cer- 


in 


prove acceptab to a wiſe and benevolent r fy 


8 


* II. FEALTY TO MAGISTRATES» yg + 
* Jun COMM4 in i 
of the ltere, af not viding, | * 

Þ Then they oppoſe the known and a cknowledged obli- & 


gations of morality. And the younger Cato has been | 
juſſiy cenſured, engaging in the execution of 
er ed a violent and moſt oppreſhve 
7 lem y. king of Cyprus. This 


; prince was brother to the king of Egypt; and reigned 
by the ſame right itary ſucceſſion. He was in 


full peace and amity v ith Rome 3 and was accuſed of 

no practices, nor ſuſpected of. any deſigns, againſt the 
republic. But the infamous Clodius, who was then | 
tribune, propoſed and obtained the lau, fron 

5 of private pique and revenge. To ivea ſanction to 
n Cato was char ged with its fulfilmeng; 3 and undertook 
Fs cot a us ideas of 
and oralit, of the 
nes, will cede the validity of Cicero's 
apology, for the miſcondu& of his friend. The 
„ commiſſion, ”? ſays he, was deſigned not to adorn, 
butt to baniſh Cato; not 2 but impoſed upon 


* 


» See page 14. 


« him. 


« him. Why then did he obey it? For the ſame 
« reaſon, that he favore to obey other laws, which he 


i 1 fury of his enemies, or, by a fruitleſs pertina- 


c i y. deprive the republic of his ſervices.” Ora: : 45 


4 pro dae. : 


The conduct of Seri Ar RIC AN us, in the de- 
ſtruction of the brave Numantines, is equally reprehen- 


% fible. For it is confeſſed, by Lucius Florus, that the 
& Romans commenced hoſtilities againſt that people, 


without even a pretence to render them juſtifiable. And 
the horrid barbarities, exerciſed in the ſiege of Nu- 
mantia, excite peculiar indignation, from the unpa- 
ralleled fortitude and vigour, which the inhabitants 
diſplayed in the defence of their liberties. Such bra- 
very, exerted in a cauſe ſo noble, merited the patron- 
age, and ſhould have called forth the clemency, not 
the reſentment, of Scipio. But the Romans appear 
to have entertained no conſiſtent ideas, concerning 
the privileges of other nations, or the common rights 
of mankind. They proudly arrogated to themſelves 
the government of the world; and the maxim, regere 
imperio popules *, was the plea for every conqueſt \, This 
principle pervades the writings of all their } 
os : : And even the n K TVs, 


* . 


* TU REGERE IMPERIO : op Romane Rs, 
_ (Hz tibi erunt artes) paciſque imponere morem, _ . 
, Parcere ſubjectis, et debellare ſuperbos. VII G. 
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y to be unjuſt ; that he might not expoſe himſelf - \ 


and 


. 
1 KY N _ 
* 
* 
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in delivering the memoirs of Agricola, expreſſes not 
the ſlighteſt diſapprobation, of the numerous, and 


| deſtructive expeditions into Britain. Yet he has, 


"" inadvertently, put into the mouth of Galgacus, one 
of the chieftains of our warlike anceſtors, ſuch ſenti- 
ments, as may be deemed a ſtigma on his venerable 
father-in-law, for obedience to imperial mandates, 
founded on cruelty and injuſtice. Raprores orbis, poft- 
uam cundta vaſtantibus defuere terre, et mare ſcrutan- 
tur © Si locuples heſtis et, avari; fi pauper, ambitigſi. 
Dues non oriens, non occidens ſatiaverit : Soli omnium, opes 
atque inopiam, pari affeu concupiſcunt. Auferre, truci- 
dare, rapere falfis nominibus, imperium ; _ ubi folitu- 
diem fuciunt, Hacem ___- .. 


« Theſe 1 of the . after extaling 
* the land by their devaſtations, are rifling the ocean: 
* cStimulated by avarice, if their enemy be rich; by 
< ambition, if poor: Unſatiated by the gaſt, and by 
«© the weft: The only people, who behold wealth and 
cc indigence with equal avidity : To ravage, to flaugh- 
<«« ter, to uſurp, under falſe titles, they call empire: 
E a wes they make a deſart, they call; it peace +.” 


e have been i on claims 


7 Ai 
— - 


invalid and tyrannical, with thoſe of the 
SY It is a ſatire on human reaſon, and ſtill 
mori diſgraceful to | the moral feelings of mankind, 


® Tacit. Vit. 105 | 
+ Aikin s Tranſlation of the Life of * i, 


to 


% 5 
* E69 "YN 2 1 — OY "I we ay FREY 
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to review the principles, on which the Spaniards 


affected to eſtabliſh their rights to the extenſive domi- 


nions in the new world. Their generals were in- 
ſtructed to notify, with great formality, to the inno- 


cent and ignorant natives of the weſtern hemiſphere, 
that St. Peter had ſubjected the univerſe to the juriſ- 
diction of the Roman Pontiff; and that this lord of 
the whole creation had made a grant of the iſlands, 
of the Terra Firma, and of the ocean, to the Catholic 


| Kings of Caſtile. To theſe monarchs they were 
required to ſubje& themſelves ; and, if they refuſed, 


the moſt exemplary vengeance was denounced againſt 
them. They were threatened to be deſpoiled of their 
wives and children, to have their country ravaged, 
and to be themſelves ſold for flaves “. 


Inftances, like theſe, afford the moſt irrefragable 


evidence, that fealty to magiſtrates muſt always be 


regarded, as a conditional obligation ; and that im- 
plicit obedience to their commands may involve us in 
high degrees of guilt and infamy. Yet a very diſtir?- 
guiſhed hiſtorian and moraliſt has caſt a reflection on 
certain ſea officers, under the protectorate of Oliver 
Cromwell, who reſigned their commiſſions, from 
ſcruples of conſcience relative to the Spaniſh war, in 
1656 ; which the hiſtorian himſelf acknowledges to 


have been highly impolitic, and a moſt unwarrantable 
violation of treaty. © They "I . 9 Mr. 


*. See Herrara, Dec. I. lib, VII, cap, 14; alſo Robertſon' 5 


| Wars of America, note 23. 
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Hume, * no command of their ſuperiors could juſtify 
« a war, which was contrary to the principles of 
c natural equity, and which the civil magiſtrate had 
no right to order. Individuals they maintained, 
« in reſigning to the public their natural liberty, could 
« beſtow on it only what they themſelves were poſ- 
ce ſeſſed of, a right of performing lawful actions, and 
« could inveſt it with no authority of commanding 
« what is contrary to the decrees of heaven. Such 


« maxims, though they ſeem reaſonable, are perhaps 


cc too perfect for human nature, and muſt be re- 
* garded as one effect, though of the moſt innocent 
«© and even honourable kind, of that ſpirit, partly 
« fanatical, partly republican, which predominated in 
« England.” That maxims which ſeem reaſonable, 


and a ſpirit of the moſt innocent, and even honourable 


kind, ſhould be deemed 7oo perfect for human nature, 


participates of Machiavehan policy. It muſt be 
acknowledged, however, that individuals cannot often 
be fully competent to decide of the juſtice or injuſtice 
of foreign wars; and that the officers of the ſtate are 


bound to obey the commands of lawful authority, 


when they are not oppoſite to the clear dictates of 
honour and equity. But whenever the mind has ſuffi- 
cient evidence of the improbity, oppreſſion, or ty- 
ranny of public meaſures, no one, under ſuch con- 
viction, can voluntarily abet or aid them, in con- 
ſiſtence with duty to himſelf, to his country, and to 
mankind. At the commencement of the late con- 
teſt with America, the earl of Effingham found him- 
ſelf in this diſtreſsful predicMment ; as appears from 
| | | his 
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his letter of reſignation, addreſſed to lord Barrington; 
wherein he expreſſes his feelings in the following 
terms. *© Your lordſhip is no ſtranger to the conduct 
which I have obſerved in the unhappy diſputes with 
our American Colonies. The king is too juſt and 
too generous not to believe, that the votes I have 
given in Parliament have been given according to the 
dictates of my conſcience. Whether I have erred 
or not, the courſe of future events muſt determine. 
In the mean time, if I were capable of ſuch dupti- 
city, as to be any way concerned in enforcing 
thoſe meaſures of which I have ſo publicly and 
ſolemnly expreſſed my diſapprobation, I ſhould ill 
deſerve what I am moſt ambitious of obtaining, 
the eſteem and favourable opinion of my ſovereign. 

My requeſt A to your lordſhip is this, that 
after having laid thoſe circumſtances before the king, 
you will aſſure his majeſty, that he has not a ſubject 


who is more ready than I am with the utmoſt cheer- 


fulneſs to ſacrifice his life and fortune in ſupport of 
the ſafety, honour, and dignity of his majeſty's crown 
and perſon. But the very ſame principles, which have . 
inſpired me with theſe unalterable ſentiments of duty 
ant affection to his majeſty, will not ſuffer me to be 
inftrumental in depriving any part of his people of 
thoſe liberties, which form the beſt ſecurity for their 
fidelity and obedience to his government. As I can- 
not, without reproach from my own conſcience, 


confent to bear arms againft my fellow - ſubjects in 
X 2 | | America, 
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America, in what to my weak diſcernment is not a 
clear cauſe ; and as it ſeems now to be finally reſolved, 
that the twenty-ſecond regiment is to go upon Ame- 
rican ſervice, I deſire your lordſhip to lay me in the 
moſt dutiful manner at his majeſty's feet, and humbly 
beg that I may be permitted to retire. 


Your lordſhip will eafily conceive the regret and 


mortification I feel at being neceſſitated to quit the 
military profeſſion, which has been that of my 
anceſtors for many generations, to which I have been 


bred almoſt from my infancy; to which I have de- 
voted the ſtudy of my life; and to perfect myſelf 
in which, I have ſought inſtruction and ſervice in 
whatever part of the world they were to be found. 


I have delayed this to the laſt moment, leſt any 
wrong conſtruction ſhould be given to a conduct 
which is influenced only by the pureſt motives. I 
complain of nothing; I love my profeſſion, and 
ſhould think it highly blameable to quit any courſe 
of life, in which I might be uſeful to the public, fo 
long as my conſtitutional principles, and my notions 
of honour, permitted me to continue in it.“ Sept. 12, 


17755 


In the tia hoſtilities between the Swedes and the 
Ruſſians, diſquietudes are ſaid to have ariſen in the 
minds of ſome of the Swediſh officers, concerning the 
legality of the war. The fourteenth article in the 


form of Teas preſented by the king, and 


agreed 
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agreed to by the diet, after the revolution of 1772, 
expreſsly determines, that the king cannot carry 
© on an offenſive war, without the conſent of the 
« ſtates afſembled.* Nevertheleſs the hoſtile diſ- 
_ poſitions of Ruſſia againſt Sweden, at the period 
of fitting out the armaments, have been ſufficiently 
proved, ſo as not to render it doubtful, whe- 
ther the preſent war on our part is more offenſive 
than defer/ive.. On this account, ſcruples have 
ariſen in the minds of ſome officers ſerving in the 
army in Finland, whether the officers, who, from 
« the mere will of the king, without the previous 
« conſent of the diet, and even without the knowledge 
© of the ſtates, allow themſelves to be employed in 
© the war, which has every appearance of being op- 
© FENSIVE ON our part, at leaſt, in the preſent cam- 
© paign, do not render themſelves reſponſible to the 
nation aſſembled, and puniſhable ſooner or later, 
for having acted contrary to their oath.” Yielding 
to theſe ſcruples, five officers applied for diſmiſſion, 
and their example was ſoon followed by ſeveral 
others “.“ 


General Evening Poſt, Sept. 2, 1788, 


| N X 3 IV. FALSE, 
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Iv. FALSE OPINIONS CONCERNING FRIENDSHIP *, 


ANY of the ancients appear to have entertained 
very enthuſiaſtic notions of FRIENDSHIP; and 
to have ſuppoſed, that it ſuperſedes, in particular cir- 
cumitances, both wiſdom and prudence, and every 
ſpecies of moral obligation. When Bloſlius, the boſom 
companion of the elder Gracchus, was ſummoned 
before the ſenate of Rome, after - the tumult which 
proved fatal to that tribune, he was interrogated, 
whether he had always obeyed the commands of 
 Gracchus? * Yes,” anſwered Blofſius, «© moſt punc- 
e tually, for ſo I thought it my duty to do. And, if 
e it had been poſſible for him to deſire me to fire the 
«« Capitol, I ſhould not have ſcrupled to comply, from 
« my full confidence in his rectitude +.” The folly 
and criminality of ſuch a blind ſacrifice of reaſon and 
judgment to the will of another, are too obvious to 
need any comment. Connections, of this ſervile na- 
ture, merit not the honourable appellation of friendſhip. 
And we may juſtly adopt the opinion, which Cicero 
has delivered, concerning them: Si omnia facienda /int, 
gue amici wvelint, non AMICITIZ tales fed CONJURA- 
TIONES putande ſunt f. 


: ® See page 19, 
+ Plut. Vit. Gracchi. 1 Cic. de Off. 
Como sss.s The friendſhips of the world* 
Are oft confederacies in vice, Abpisox's Cato. 


Not 
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Not leſs foreign to the true obligations of this ami- 


able and venerable paſſion, was the exclamation of 
Themiſtocles: God forbid, that I ſhould fit upon a 


ce tribunal, where my friends were not more favoured 
« than ſtrangers!” The letter of king Ageſilaus, to 
one of the Spartan judges, which Plutarch has pre- 
ſerved, is a ſtill more ftriking proof of the practical 
influence of the ſame falſe opinion ; becauſe this prince 
was a man of probity and equity, virtues which be- 
longed not to the Athenian ſtateſman. If Nicias 
« be innocent,” ſays he, © acquit him, for th ſake of 
« juſtice; but, if he be guilty, acquit him, for the 
« ſake of my attachment to him*.” The Roman 
moraliſt, whom I have ſo lately quoted, very forcibly 
objects to the interference of friendſhip, in the magi- 
ſterial functions: Yet, by a ſtrange deluſion, he per- 
mits an advocate to give a plauſible colouring to the 
offence, with which his friend is charged ; and to place 
the fact in the moſt advantageous, though it ſhould 
be a Falſe light+. In his treatiſe 4e Amicitia, he re- 
marks, that, © in caſes, which affect the life, or good 
« fame of a friend, it may be allowable to deviate, 
<« a little, from what is fri#ly right, in order to com- 
« ply with his deſires; provided, however, that our 
« own character be not injured by it.“ Such looſe 


and erroneous maxims certainly merit animadverſion. 


And I ſhall relate the following incident, which oc- 


curred ſeveral centuries before the period of Cicero, 


Bin Plut. in Vit. Ageſilai. 
Þ+ Cic. de Off, lib, II. 14. 
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as an antidote to them. Chilo, the Lacedemonian, 
one of the ſages of Greece, who is celebrated for the 
ſentence, k now THYSELF, Which he cauſed to be 
written, at Delphos, in letters of gold, is ſaid to have 
addreſſed himſelf to his friends, when on his death 
bed, in terms to this effect. cannot, through the 
« courſe of a long life, look back, with uneaſineſs, 
ce upon any ſingle inſtance of my conduct, unleſs, per- 
* haps, on that, which I am going to mention, where- 
c in, I confeſs, I am ſtill doubtful, whether I acted 
cc properly or not. I was once appointed judge, in 
« conjunction with two others, when my particular friend 
ce was arraigned before us. Were the laws to have 
ee taken their due courſe, he muſt, inevitably, have 
ce been condemned to die. After much debate, there- 
6“ fore, with myſelf, I adopted this expedient. I gave 
ce my own vote according to my conſcience, but, at 
« the ſame time, employed all my eloquence to pre- 
« vail with my affociates to abſolve the criminal. Now 
« I cannot but reflect upon this act, with concern, 

cc from an apprehenſion, that there was ſomething of 

ce perfidy, in perſuading others to go counter to what 

L myſelf eſteemed right *.” 


| Totly's falſe ideas, concerning the privileges of 
friendſhip, betrayed him on ſeveral occaſions, into 
meanneſs, and even immorality of conduct. In one 
of his letters, he earneſtly ſolicits * to be guilty | 


* See ſome judicious obſervations on this ſubject, in Fitz- 


oſborne's Letters, | | 
RE I of 
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of prevarication, in his defence. It ſeems that he 
had written an invective oration, againſt an eminent 
ſenator, ſuppoſed to be Curio. The piece was de- 
ſigned only for the entertainment of a ſele& party; 
but had fallen into the hands of his enemies, and been 

publiſhed by them. He wrote, therefore, to his 
friend, in the following terms. Percuſſiſti autem me de 
oratione prolata; cui vulneri, ut ſcribis, medere, ft quid 
pores. — %., qua ſcripta mihi videtur neg- 
ligentius, quam cæteræ, puto paſſes probare non efſe meam*. 
„ You have ſhocked me with the news that my oration 
« is made public. Heal the wound, if you poflibly 
ce can. As it is written more negligently 
e than my other orations, I think you may prove it 
c 10 to be mine. It is remarkable, that Tully ſhould 
have made a requeſt, of this nature, to Atticus, who 
is ſaid to have had ſuch an abhorrence of deceit, that he 
never uttered a falſchood himſelf, nor could pardon 
it in another. Cicero's letter to Lucceius, requeſting 
him to write the hiſtory of his life, * and not to reject 
ec the generous partiality of friendſhip,” but to gie 
* more to affetion than to truth,” is too well known to 
be recited here +. 2k 


wo 
* Ep. ad Attic. III. 12, 


| + In the intercourſe of friendſhip, the Romans do not ap- 


pear to have diſplayed much delicacy of ſentiment, The paſ- 
ſages, which I have quoted from Cicero, evince the truth of 


this obſervation, Horace affords a further. confirmation of it, 
in the cloſe of his beautiful addreſs to Groſphus, Ode XVI. 
Lib, 11, And Pliny, in one of his familiar epiſtles (Ep. XIX. 

1 | Lib, I.) 
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But, extravagantly as many of the ancients have 
eſtimated friendſhip, a modern writer, of diſtinguiſhed 
eminence, has rated it ſtill higher; and does not 
heſitate to aſſert, that all the diſcourſes on the ſubject, 
which are handled down to us, appear to him flat and 
low, in compariſon with the ſenſe, which he entertains 
of it. This bond,” he ſays, “ diſſolves every antece- 
« dent obligation, and the ſecret, which I have ſworn 
cc not to reveal to another, I may, without perjury, 
© communicate to him, who is not another, but my/elf *.”? 
If the author of the Internal Evidence of Chriſtianity + 
had confined himſelf to ſuch unwarrantable ideas of 


Lib, I.) diſgraces an act of the moſt exalted generoſity, by the 
inſult to amity, which accompanies it. Born,” ſays he to 
Romanus Firmus, in the ſame town, educated, in the ſame 
ce ſchool, and living with you, from early youth, in habits 
cc of ſtrict connection, I feel the ſtrongeſt motives to promote 
« the advancement of your fortune and dignity. I fend you, 
cc therefore, three hundred thouſand ſeſterces, (C242 1 ſterling) 
ce to elevate you from the rank of Decurio, to that of a Roman 
& Knight.” But he then adds, © From my knowledge of your 
ct character, it is unneceſſary to admoniſh you to behave, in 
cc your new ſtation, thus conferred by me, with the modeſty, 
ec which becomes my beneficiary. For that honour ſhould be 
= ſolicitouſly preſerved, in which the reputation of a bene- 
« factor is involved.” Ego ne illud quidem admoneo, quod ad- 
monere deberem, niſi te ſcirem ſponte facturum, ut dignitate à me data 
quam modeſtifſime, ut a me data, utare, Nam ſolicitius cuftodiendus 
off 1 0h in oy etiam beneficium amici tuendum .. | 


IEP See « Montagne 8 Eſſays, book 1. Tp 27. 
+ Soame Jenyns, Eſq. 


friendſhip, 
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friendſhip, when he diveſts it of the ſanction of our 


divine Law-giver, there could be no difficulty in 
acquieſcing in his decifion. But an affection, ſo con- 
genial to the principles of our religion, when properly 
governed, and judiciouſly directed, ſeems to merit, 
and, I truſt, is not deſtitute of, evangelical ſupport. 
Benevolence is, indeed, the great law of the Goſpel 
diſpenſation; but it muſt have its commencement in 
the more confined and partial charities: And the man, 
who has felt not the appropriated regard of a ſon, a 
brother, a huſband, or a friend, cannot have a heart 


capable of being expanded with philanthropy. Even | 


piety itſelf originates from the filial relation, and we 
learn to transfer, to the Deity, that gratitude and 
veneration, with which the tender offices, and wiſdom 
of our parents firſt inſpired us. It is not the object of 
Chriſtianity to overturn, but to regulate the economy 
of the human mind : And, if benevolence muſt have 
its foundation in private affection, the divine law, 
which dire&s the former, neceſſarily inculcates the 
latter, | | 
That our Saviour himſelf experienced the tendereſt 
ſympathies of friendſhip, may, I think, be juſtly de- 
duced, both from his ſtrong attachment to John, the 
favourite diſciple, and from the expreſſions of peculiar 
endearment, with which he performed the miracle of 
raiſing Lazarus from the dead. On this affecting 


occaſion, the Evangeliſt relates, that 7e/us wept - And 


ſo ſenſible were the Jews of the anguiſh of his ſoul, 
that 
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that they cried out, Behold how he loved him* ! And, 
if Chriſt gave ſuch a deciſive proof of perſonal attach- 
nient and. friendſhip, the hiſtory of the Goſpel no leſs 
clearly evinces, that his diſciples felt an affection of 
the ſame tender and peculiar kind, to their Divine 
Maſter. In the pathetic converſation, which paſſed, 
previous to the ſufferings and death of Jeſus, when he 
prophetically, but tenderly charged them with their 
F future defection, Peter, in the warmth of his regard, 
replied, though I ſhould die with thee, yet will 1 not 
deny thee. The bitter repentance of this Apoſtle, ſub- 
ſequent to the miſconduct, which his great Maſter had 
predicted, affords a further diſplay of the force of his 
friendſhip. And Chriſt himſelf, afterwards, honoured 
him with the kindeſt and moſt explicit acknowledg- 
ment of it. So, when they had dined, Jeſus ſaith to 
Simon Peter, Simon ſon of Fonas, loweſt thou me, more 
than theſe? He ſaith unto him, Yea, Lord, thou knoweſt 
that I love thee. He faith unto him, fred my lambs. He 
faith unto him again, the ſecond time, Simon, fon of Fonas, 
loveft thou me? He ſaith unto him, Yea, Lord, thou 
Rnoweſt that I love thee, He ſaith unto him, " feed my 
ſheep. He faith unto him, the third time, Simon, ſon of 
Janas, leveft thou me Peter wwas grieved becauſe he ſaid 
unto him the third time, loveſt thou me? And he ſuid 
unto him, Lord, thou knoweſt all things; thou knoweſt 
that I love thee. Feſus A unto him, feed my ſheep Fe 


* John, chapter Xi, ver. 35, 36, See ſome admirable re- 
flections on this ſubject, in the notes to Mr. Melmoth's 
tranſlation of Lælius. 

+ Jobs, my xxi. ver. 15, « 17. 


In 
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In the intereſting paſſage, here recited, that lively, 
reciprocal, and peculiar regard, which conſtitutes 
friendſhip, 1s not only recogniſed, but appealed to, 

and authorized, as a generous and animating principle 
of action. And, if the great Founder of our religion 


has no where expreſsly ordained it, as a duty, it is 


probably, becauſe this virtue is of Special, and not of 
univerſal obligation; depending on particular relations, 
and contingent circumſtances, which human power can 
ſeldom influence or command. It may be added, too, 
that the divine law preſuppoſes the exiſtence. of ſuch 
affections, as are purely natural and ſpontaneous ; and 
directs its precepts, not to their production, but ſolely 
to their government and regulation. Hence, we find 
not, in the whole compaſs of the ſcriptures, one ex- 
plicit injunction to parents, to love their children. 
Yet, ſurely, this very eſſential moral office is not to be 
excluded from the catalogue of evangelical graces, 
notwithſtanding the ſilence of ſacred writ, concerning 
it. And the ſame plea may be extended to friendſhip, 
with due allowance for its rarer occurrence, and more 
partial obligation. The Chriſtian, therefore, in per- 
fect conſiſtency with his faith, may admire and imitate 
the examples of generous Amity, which hiſtory and 
obſervation exhibit to his view. Peradventure for a 
good man, ſays the Apoſtle, /eme might even dare to die. 


And the ſacrifice of our own eaſe, intereſt, or life itſelf, 


for the. advantage of another, with whom we are con- 


nected by ſtrong and peculiar ties, may not only be 
juſtifiable, but highly honourable and meritorious. 
Let it be remembered, | howevers that the privileges of 


friendſhip 
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friendſhip are ſubordinate to the rights of ſociety ; and 
that no attachment, merely perſonal, can warrant the 
violation of juſtice, fidelity, or truth. 


The ideas, which have been entertained of var.ous, 
and the Love of our counTRy, are ſtill more licen- 
i tious than thoſe above recited, concerning FRIEND- 
S$H1P. It ſhould ſeem, that the underſtanding is daz- 
zled by the ſplendour, which uſually accompanies theſe 
virtues ; and that they are eſtimated by the rarity of 
their occurrence, or by the elevated ſtation of their 
poſſeſſors, rather than by the ſtandard of intrinſic 
merit, or public utility. Juftice and probity are 
ſlightly regarded, as the ordinary duties of ſocial life, 
equally incumbent on all ranks of men: And he who 
practiſes them, appears to have no claim to more than 
common approbation. But great exertions of courage 
or patriotiſm, as they exceed the demands, ſo they pro- 
portionably excite the admiration of our fellow-citizens. 
This admiration kindles in the mind an enthuſiaſm, 
which often ſuſpends, and ſometimes ſuppreſſes the 
_ calmer principles of humanity, equity, and truth : And 
the hero or patriot is indulged in all the privileges, which 
he aſſumes ; nothing being judged criminal, that pro- 
motes the perſonal glory of the one, or the ambitious 
views of the other. The hiſtory of all ages confirms 
the truth of theſe obſervations : But they are more par- 
ticularly applicable to the records of antiquity ; which, 
for the moſt part, celebrate the deeds of warriots and 
ſtateſmen, with unqualified applauſe, and without the 


leaſt diſcrimination of right and wrong. 


v. DUPLI- 
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v. DUPLICITY OF CHARLES 1. 


NONSULT Clarendon, vol. I. p. 22. Ruſhworth, 
vol. I. from p. 119 to 127. Hume's Hiſt. 4to. 

vol. I. p. 103. Ed. 1754. He had promiſed to the 
« laſt houſe of commons a redreſs of this religious 
« grievance; but he was too apt, in imitation of his 
« father, to conſider theſe promiſes as temporary ex- 
«« pedients, which, after the diſſolution of the parlia- 
ment, he was not any further to regard.” Id. 
p. 156, See alſo the Life of the Lord Keeper Wil- 
liams, p. 143. Whitlock, p. 10. The Petition of 
Rights. Harris's Hiſt. Sidney's State Papers, vol. II. 
p. 665, &c. Rapin ſays, Charles made frequent 
« uſe of mental reſervations, concealed in ambiguous 
ce terms, and general expreſſions, of which he reſerved 
< the explication to a proper time and place. For 
e this reaſon, the parliament could never confide in 
« his promiſes, wherein there was always either ſome 
t ambiguous term, or ſome reſtriction that rendered 
ce them uſeleſs. This may be ſaid to be one of the 


« principal cauſes of his ruin; becauſe giving thereby 


« occaſion of diſtruſt, it was not poſſible to find any 
c expedient for a peace with the parliament. He was 
thought to act with ſo little ſincerity in his engage- 


« ments, that it was believed there was no dependence 


* Sce page 84. 


«c on 
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on his word. The parliament could not even re- 
« ſolve to debate on the king's propoſitions, ſo con- 
ce yinced were they of his ability to hide his real in- 
ce tentions, under ambiguous expreſlions.” Rapin's 
HFiſt. vol. II. p. 570. The following paſſage is taken 
from the works of an hiſtorian, who is acknowledged 
to have been very partial to king Charles. Mal 
* pofita eff lex, que tumultuaris poſita eff, was one of 
« thoſe poſitions of Ariſtotle,” ſays he, which hath 
«© never ſince been contradicted ; and was an advan- 
*«« tage, that, being well managed, and ſtoutly inſiſted 

<« upon, would, in ſpite of all their machinations, which 
« were not yet firmly and ſolidly formed, have 
e brought them to a temper of being treated with. 
“But 1 have ſome cauſe to believe, that even this 
argument, which was unanſwerable for the rejecting 
* that bill, was applied for the confirming it; and an 
c opinion that the violence and force, uſed in pro- 
t curing it, rendered it abſolutely invalid and void, 

<< made the confirmation of it leſs confidered, as not 
being of ſtrength to make that act good, which was 
« in itſelf null. And I doubt this logic had an in- 
<« fluence upon other acts of leſs moment.” Claren- 
don's Hiſt. vol. II. p. 30. Rapin makes the fol- 
lowing: obſervation on this paſſage. Let the reader 
judge after this, if we may boaſt of king Charles's 
« ſincerity, ſince even in paſſing acts of parliament, 
« which are the moſt authentic and ſolemn promiſes 
a king of England can make, he gave his aſſent, 
« merely in an opinion, that they were void in them- 
„ ſelves, and conſequently he was not bound by this 
*« engagement. 


42 r E 


© engagement.” I have inſerted theſe references and 


quotations, not merely to authenticate the charge 
againſt king Charles, but to ſhew, from his un- 
happy fate, how deluſive, dangerous, and infamous, 
is the following political obſervation of Machiavel. 
« It has appeared by experience, that thoſe princes 
« who have made light of their word, and artfully 
« deceived mankind, have all along done great things, 
« and have at length got the better of ſuch as pro- 
* ceeded upon honourable principles.“ 


VI. DISPUTATION® 


) OLEMIC SKILL is a dangerous qualification ; 
and, if not governed by charity, wiſdom, and 
integrity, may betray the poſſeſſor, either into intempe- 
rate zeal, or abſolute indifference for truth. Every ob- 
je& aſſumes an importance, in our eſtimation, propor- 
tioned, in ſome degree, to the labour and attention 


which we beſtow upon it. And the ſame enthuſiaſm, 


that dignifies a butterfly or a medal to the virtuoſo and 


the antiquary, may convert controverſy into. quixotifm ; 


and preſent, to the deluded imagination of the theolo- 
_ gical — a barber's . as Mambrino's 


See page 94. ä 
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helmet The real value of any dodrine can ity be 
determined, by its influence on the conduct of man, 
with reſpe& to himſelf, to his fellow-creatures, or to 
Gop. And it has been well obſerved, by a writer, of 
diſtinguiſhed abilities, that ſome kinds of error and 
ſuperſtition are ſo intimately connected with truth and 
virtue, as to render the ſeparation of them impractica- 
ble, without doing violence to both. It is better, 
therefore, according to our Saviour's excellent advice, 
to let a few tares grow up with the wheat, (if they be 
of ſuch a nature, as to ſuffer the wheat to grow along 
with them) than to endanger the deſtruction of the 


wheat, by rooting up the tares +. : 


Bigotry may be aſſociated with truth, as well as 
with error: And this temper of mind is always un- 
. favourable to piety and philanthropy, whatever be the 
- principles on which it is founded. Eraſmus aſſerts, 
that moſt of the reformers, with whom he was ac- 
quainted, became worſe men, in conſequence of the 
revolution, which they accompliſhed. 1 know not 
whether this fact will be admitted, on his authority. 
But certain it is, that the. fury of zeal, and the acrimony 
of diſputation, are neither conſonant to the religion of 
nature, nor to the meek and peaceable ſpirit of the 


Goſpel. | 


But polemic kill is ſometimes Net BARE in the de- 
fence of opinions, which are known or believed to be 


* See Don Quixote, 


+ See Prieſtley on the Sacrament, p. 64. 
falſe. 


APT HEN TTT 
Kulſe. And, by this practice, the underſtanding either 


becomes the dupe of its own impoſitions; or acquires 
that indifference to truth, which conſtitutes incurable 
ſcepticiſm „and ſometimes terminates in the moſt fatal 
depravity. For he, who has learned to be regardleſs 
of right and wrong, in ſentiment or in principle, can 
have no ſolicitude about the like diſtinctions, in his 
diſpoſitions or behaviour. Such moral apathy gives 
full ſcope to every irregular deſire, and vicious pro- 
penſity. And, if it be aſſociated with great intellectual 
endowments, a character may be formed, at once the 
glory and the diſgrace of human nature. Salluſt de- 
ſcribes Catiline as ſubdolus, varius, cujuſlibet rei $1- 
MULATOR ac DISSIMULATOR. And I am inclined 
to believe, that the remarkable portrait of SERVIN, 
which the duke of Sully has drawn, owes ſome of its 
moſt diſtinguiſhing features to the cauſe here alluded 
to. „Let the reader repreſent to himſelf, a man of 
% genius ſo lively, and an underſtanding ſo exten- 
te five, as rendered him ſcarcely ignorant of any thing 
cc that could be known; of ſo vaſt and ready a com- 
«« prehenſion, that he immediately made himſelf ma- 
* ſter of whatever he attempted ; and of fo prodigious 
%a ͤ memory, that he never forgot what he had once 
« learned. He poſſeſſed all parts of philoſophy and 
*« the mathematics, particularly fortification and draw- 
« ing. Even, in Theology, he was ſo well ſtilled, that 
© he was an excellent preacher, whenever he had a mind 
© 70 exert that talent, and an able diſputant, for and 
** againſt the reformed religion indifferentty. He not 
* only underſtood Greek, Hebrew, and all the lan- 

| > 5 guages, 
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« guages, which we call learned, but alſo all the 
« different jargons, or modern dialects. He alſo ac- 
*« cented and pronounced them ſo naturally, and fo 
cc perfectly imitated the geſtures and manners, both of 
« the ſeveral, nations of Europe, and the particular 
« provinces of France, that he might have been taken 
« for a native of all, or any of theſe countries; and 
* this quality he applied to counterfeit all ſorts of per- 
ce ſons, Wherein he ſucceeded wonderfully. _ He was, 
« moreover, the beſt comedian and greateſt droll, that, 
« perhaps, ever appeared. He had a genius for 
poetry, and had written many verſes. He played 
«© upon almoſt all inſtruments, was a perfect maſter of 

« muſic, and ſung moſt agreeably and juſtly. He 
& likewiſe could ſay maſs ; for he was of a diſpoſition 1 
ce do, as well as to know, all things. His body was 
«« perfectly well ſuited to his mind; he was light, nim- 
c ble, dextrous, and fit for all exerciſes: He could 
ce ride well; and in dancing, wreſtling, and leaping, 
«© he was admired. There are not any recreative 
te games that he did not know; and he was ſkilled in 
& almoſt all mechanic arts. But, now for the reverſe 
« of the medal: Here it appeared, that he was 
ce treacherous, cruel, cowardly, | deceitful ; a liar, a 
ce cheat, a drunkard, and a glutton ; a ſharper in play, 
« immerſed in every ſpecies of vice, a blaſphemer, an 
« atheiſt. In a word, in him might be found all the 


„ vices contrary to nature, honour, religion, and ſo- 


ce ciety ; the truth of which he himſelf evinced with his 
« lateſt breath; for he died, in the flower of his age, 
« in a common brothel, perfectly corrupted by his 

TE c debaucheries, 
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« debaucheries, and expired, with a glaſs in his hand, 
« curſing and denying God “.“ 


VII. INDISCRIMINATE PLEADINGS OF LAWYERS #. 


: HE Roman orators engaged in the defence of . 


their clients or dependants, in the courts of 
judicature, without fee or reward : And, under ſuch 
circumſtances, it might be ſuppoſed, that their pleadings 
would be regulated by the pure principles of juſtice 
and rectitude. But the fact was often far otherwiſe, 
through the influence of ambition, the pride of victory, 
the connections of party, and the future expectation 
of gifts or legacies. Hortenſius ſupported the cauſe 
of the infamous Verres: And Cicero ſeems to have 
formed a deſign of undertaking that of Catiline, when 
he was brought to trial, on account of his cruel and 
ſcandalous oppreſſions in Africa. For, in a letter to 
Atticus, he ſays, It is my preſent intention to de- 
ce fend Catiline. We have judges to our mind; yet 
cc ſuch as pleaſe the accuſer himſelf. I hope, if he be 


ce acquitted, it will incline him to ſerve me in our 


«© common petition.” Indeed, this celebrated orator 
does not ſcruple to declare, that it is the buſineſs of 


See the Tranſlation of Sully's Memoirs, vol. III. p. 92. 


+ See page 99. 
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an advocate not ſo much to deliver what is 27, a5 
what is uſeful to his client; the diſcovery of truth, 
being the office of the judge, and not of the pleader ; 
a ſentiment which he juſtifies on the authority of Pa- 
nætius the Stoic (de officus II. 14.) In one of hi: 
orations, he ſays, „That man is much miſtaken, 
& who conceives he has an authentic ſpecimen of our 
opinions in theſe judicial pleadings : They are the 
* ſpeeches of the cauſes, and of the times, not of the 
* men or the advocates.” (Pro A. Cluentio.) Quinc- 
tilian, though he lays it down as a rule, that ay 
orator ſhould be a good man (Oratorem eſſe virum 
bonum, dicendi peritum) allows, notwithſtanding, very 
conſiderable latitude to the art of pleading, as will 
appear from the cloſe of the firſt chapter of his twelfth 
book. Modern lawyers have carried the licenſe of 
the bar to its utmoſt extent. And a judge, in his 

charge to the jury, at the aſſizes for the county 
and city of Worceſter, declared it to be the 
duty of every counſel, upon all occaſions, and 
<< without reſerve, to take the brief which ſhould be 
ce firſt offered him.” (See Notes to Juſtification, a 
Poem.) It is, probably, on this ground, a celebrated 
hiſtorian has aſſerted, that the gentlemen of the long 

robe © govern their conſciences by rules peculiar to 
e themſelves, and entirely oppoſite to the ideas which 
te prevail with honeſt men of other profeſſions.” (Ma- 
caulay's Hiſt. of England.) It ſhould ſeem, that the 
father of Sir Matthew Hale entertained the like ſen- 
timents : For Biſhop Burnet relates, that- he quitted 
the bar, becauſe he diſapproved of the common _ 
| 0 
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of giving colour, in pleadings; which, he thought a cul- 
pable deviation from truth. It is recorded, alſo, of 
Sir Matthew Hale himſelf, that, whenever he was 
convinced of the injuſtice of any cauſe, he would en- 
gage no farther in it, than to explain, to his client, 


the grounds of that conviction. His biographer ſays, | 


that he abhorred the practice of miſreciting evidences, 
quoting precedents or books falſely or unfairly, ſo as 
to deceive ignorant juries, or inattentive judges ; and 
that he adhered to the ſame ſcrupulous ſincerity in has 


pleadings, which he obſerved in the other tranſactions 


of his life. For, he uſed to ſay, „it was as great 
ce a diſhonour, as a man was capable of, that, for a 
« little money, he was to be hired to ſay or do, other- 
oe wiſe than he 3 as i | 


According to the laws which now ſubſiſt, no coun- 
ſellor can maintain an action for his fees, or ſo much 
as demand them, without doing wrong to his reputa- 
tion f. He is liable, alſo, to a year's impriſonment, 
and to be condemned to perpetual ſilence, in the 
courts, if detected in the practice of deceit or col- 
luſion 1. 


® See Britiſh Biography, vol. V. p. 383. 
+ See Blackſtone's Commentaries, book III. ch. 3. 


1 Statute Weſtm. I. 3 Edw. I, chap. 28, Blackſtone” 8 Com- 
mentaries, _—_—_ III. chap. 3. 
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HABIT any ASSOCIATION. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. REMARKS AND 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


———_— — 
I. REV. SIMON BROWN E. 


HE conjectures, concerning the cauſe of Mr, 
Browne's very extraordinary inſanity, having 

been read, in the former edition of this work, by one 
acquainted with the real circumſtances of the caſe, 
I have been favoured with the communication of the 
following intereſting particulars. <« Mr. Browne and 
* another miniſter were walking together, near Hamp- 
« ſtead, in a part of the road, infeſted by a notorious 
* footpad. His companion ſaid, ſuppoſe the footpad 
- Fc ſhould attack us, what ſhall we do? It will be a 
e ſhame, replied Mr. Browne, for two perſons, ſo 


: See page 123. * 
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« ſtout as we are, to be robbed by one man. Soon 
cc afterwards, the footpad appeared; and, whilſt the 
ce other miniſter amuſed him with the delivery of his 
« money, Mr. Browne got behind him, took him in 
cc his arms, threw him down, and held him faſt, but 
« did not ftrike him. The companion ran for aſſiſt- 
* ance, and ſoon returned. Mr. Browne roſe up; 
e but on detaching himſelf from the robber, found 
« that he had preſſed him to death. The ſhock of 
c this event, with his previous agitation of mind, 
ce affected his brain ſo forcibly, that he thought God 
ce had taken away his ſoul from him; and that he 
te did it, judicially, for his negle& of the divine rule 
of our Saviour: F any man take thy cloak, Jet him 
ce have thy coat alſo.” 


n. INFLUENCE OF SCENERY ON ASSOCIATION . 


N the life of the honourable Robert Boyle, 
drawn up by himſelf, we are informed that, 6 cu- 
« rioſity led him to thoſe wild mountains, where the 
« firſt and chiefeſt of the Carthuſian abbies does-ſtand 
e ſeated ; where the devil, taking advantage of that 
« deep raving melancholy, ſo fad a place, his hu- 


e mour, and the ſtrange ſtories and pictures he found 


c there of Bruno, the father of that order, ſuggeſted 


See page 137» þ 
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«+ ſuch ſtrange and hideous thoughts, and ſuch diſtract- 
c ing doubts of ſome of the fundamentals of chriſtia- 
< nity, that, though his looks did little betray his 
« thoughts, nothing but the forbiddenneſs of ſelf. 
« diſpatch hindered his acting it. But, after a tedious 
« languiſhment of many months, in this tedious per- 
« plexity, at laſt it pleaſed God, one day he had 
received the ſacrament, to reſtore unto him the 
<< withdrawn ſenſe of his fayour.” 

BoyLz's Works, 4to, vol. I. p. 23. 


6 Aa — 
* 


III. LU DI RO US ASSOCIATIONS®, 


HE author of the Critique on the former 

edition of this work, in the Engliſh Review for 
September 1784, has related the following curious 
fact. © Some years ago, a reſpectable clergyman, 
an inhabitant of London, took country lodgings 
at a ſmall diſtance from the capital. While at 
<< theſe lodgings, he uſually roſe early, walked into 
the fields, and drank warm milk. In one of his 
* morning walks, it ſtruck him, that he would try _ 
if he could milk a cow ; he immediately {quatted 
£ down, in imitation of the dairy-maids, and began 
« to exerciſe his fingers, after their manner. In the 
2 midſt of his operations, two of the damſels arrive 


* See page 141. 
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« in the field, and, perceiving a grave clergyman in 
« {© ludicrous a poſture, burſt into an immoderate fit 
« of laughter, accompanied with ſome jocular re- 
« proaches. Struck with the ridicule of his ſituation, 

b the clergyman hurried to his lodgings in the utmoſt 
« confuſion, and ſo ſtrong is the impreſſion, which 
« this inconſiderable incident has made upon his mind, 

« that ever ſince, he fancies theſe women, or ſome of 
< their companions, are conſtantly following him where- 

ever he goes, ſinging ballads, relative to the event 
« which has ſo much affected him, and.expoſing him, 
ce in a variety of ways, to the laughter of his neigh- 
« bours. In every other reſpect, he poſſeſſes the 
* moſt perfect clearneſs and ſolidity of underſtanding, 

- « diſcharges the duties of his office, as formerly; and, 

l as he is a man of wit and learning, is conſidered by 
« his acquaintance, as a valuable and an agreeable 

companion. The author of this article has added, 

that M. Paſchal believed a gulph was before him, and 
a ſcreen placed, to guard him from the view of it. 


— —— —— — 
IV. SECT OF GAK ERS. 


HE genius and manners of the French ſeem 
peculiarly unfavourable to the principles and 
habits of the ſe& called Quakers. Vet this reſpectable 
community has lately planted a colony, and obtained a 


* See page 155. 


civil 


\ 
| 
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civil eſtabliſhment, amongſt our gay and volatile neigh- 
bours. During the aſſembly of the xo ABLES, a 
memorial was preſented to the Count de Vergennes, 
by one of the heads of their ſociety, ſtating that, < In 
e the northern provinces of France, there are many 
ec hundred dutiful ſubjects, who, though they are nei- 
« ther Roman Catholics nor Proteſtants, yet worſhip 
God in the ſame temples with Jeſus and his Apoſtles, 
cc viz. in the inward of their ſouls: And purſue, in 
et reverent ſilence, the doctrine of Chriſt only, without 
« any mixture of human innovation.” The pro- 
teſtants, it is ſaid, oppoſed the petition of the quakers 
for the free exerciſe of their religion; and ſtrongly 
| ſolicited, that they alone might be included in the plan 
of toleration. But juſtice and ſound policy prevailed 
in the king's council ; and the quakers obtained liber- 
ty of conſcience, not only for themſelves, but, agree- 
ably to their prayer, for every ſect, which maintains 
peace and good order. Decent places of burial are 
aſſigned to them; they are confirmed in all their 
rights of poſſeſſion and inheritance; and the edict of 
the king provides, that whenever a child is born, be- 
longing to one who does not believe in the neceſſity 
of baptiſm, it ſhall only be required, of the father or 
mother, to notify ſuch birth to the magiſtrate. 


INCONSISTENCY or EXPECTATION. 
— 26 — 
1. COMPLAINTS OF LITERARY MEN“, 


R GRAY, in one of his letters to Mr. Maſon, 

thus expreſſes himſelf. A life ſpent out of 
ce the world has its hours of deſpondence, its inconve- 
< niences, its ſufferings, as numerous and as real, 
t though not quite of the ſame ſort, as a life ſpent in the 
ce midſt of it... . . As to myſelf, I cannot boaſt, at 
_< preſent, either of my ſpirits, my ſituation, my em- 
« ployments, or fertility. T he days and the nights paſs, 
c and I am never the nearer to any thing, but that one 
c to which we are all tending ; yet, I love people that 
ec leave ſome traces of their journèy behind them, and 
„have ſtrength enough to adviſe you, to do ſo while 
« you can.” Letter XXVIII. vol. IV. p. 25. To Dr. 
Wharton, Mr.. Gray writes in the following terms. 
« You flatter me in thinking that any thing I can 
« do , could at all alleviate the juſt concern your loſs 


See page 179. EE x, 
+ Dr, Wharton had requeſted Mr, Gray to write an epitaph 
on his ſon, | | 


© has 
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has given you; but I cannot flatter myſelf ſo far, 
and know how little qualified I am, .at preſent, to 
re give any ſatisfaction to myſelf on this head, and in 
« this way; much leſs to you. I by no means pretend 
ce to inſpiration ; but yet I affirm, that the faculty, in 
«« queſtion, is by no means voluntary; it is the reſult 
« (] ſuppoſe) of a certain diſpoſition gf mind, which 
«« does not depend on one's ſelf, and which I have not 
« felt-this long time. You, that are a witneſs how 
« ſeldom this ſpirit has moved me in my life, may 
& eaſily give credit to what I ſay. Letter XXXII. 
vol. IV. p. 45. 


1. LOVE OF SCIENCE THE RULING PASSION *, 


IN the Biographical Dictionary vol. XII. under the 
1 article EULER, it is recorded of BoERHAAVE, 
that, when lying on his death-bed, he anxiouſly counted 
his pulſe, to aſcertain whether he could live to ſee a 
publication, which he expected from the preſs. 


M. EuLER in 1735 ſolved, in three days, a very 
extraordinary problem. But, the violent and unremit- 
ted efforts, which it coſt, occaſioned a fever, which 
endangered his life, and deprived him of the uſe of his 
right eye. Annual Regiſter 1785, p. 10. 


* Ste page 183. 


ON 


ON THE ALLIANCE or 


NATURAL HISTORY WITH POETRY. 


i YELLOW VISION IN JAUNDICE®, 


HIS obſervation I regarded as a vulgar crror, 
and have endeavoured to ſhew, in the Diſſertation 
now referred to, that it is neither confirmed by experi- 
ence, nor conſonant to reaſon ; but, two inſtances have 
lately occu rred, in the circle of my practice, which 
clearly evince that the opinion has ſometimes a founda- 
tion in fact; and that concluſions drawn, even from a 
very general induction, may be fallacious: For my 
obſervations were made with attention, during a courſe 
of near twenty years. The patients now alluded to, 
were men of middle age, who had lived intemperately, 
whoſe malady had proved obſtinate, but whoſe eyes 
were not tinged with bile, in an extreme degree. Vet 
they were uniform in their teſtimony, that all white 
objects aſſumed a yellow caſt; and that this hue was 
deepeſt, on their riſing from bed in a morning. 


See page 214. 
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A BRAHAM, inſtance of his courteſy, Y. 

Accs IL Aus, his falſe ideas of friendſhip, 311. 

AGz1coLa, his moderation in ſcience, 184. - 

Allegiance, when not binding, 14. 

Americas war, conduct of the Earl of * at oy break- 

ing out of, 306. 

Analogies, to be admitted with caution, 272. | 

Analytic and ſynthetic modes of reaſoning, advantageouſly 
united, 260, _ | 

Animals, their ſubſerviency to man, favourable to univerſal 
'happineſs, 194. 


AnToninus MAkcvs, his opinion concerning certain ſtudies, 


184. His reflections on the laudable qualities of his 

- acquaintances, 280, 

APPENDIX, 295 

Ax RIA, ſtory of, 44. 

Ax rs, FINE, a general taſte for them conſidered, 198. Imi- 
tative in their eſſence and origin, 199. When wan 
to the mind; 204. | 

Aſſeverations, raſh and haſty, not binding, 12. 

ZA ociations ludicrous, 140, 330. 

Aſtronomy * ſublime ſubjects ſor the poet, 223. 

2 ATHENIANS, 


h 


ATHENIANS, inſtance of their deteſtation of perfidy, 53. 
Subſequent falſe maxims concerning public faith, 54. 

AvREL1vs, Marcus, his faith in the efficacy of a certain 
antidote to poiſons, 164. 


-_- 


ene Lord, ſtory.of, 62. | 
on ſpeculative philoſophy, 258. Introduced 


the mode of reaſoning by induction in phyfics, 274. 
BazBAvuLD, Mrs. her deſcription of the night, 227. 
Beauty, phyſical and moral, their relation to each other, 192. 
Beccar1a, Marquis de, on the certainty of puniſhment, 20, 
BEW EV, Mr. experiences the uncertainty of an experiment 
on Homberg's pyrophorus, 262. 
BracxsToNE, on the laws relative to duelling, 298. 
Boss ius, fact concerning, 310. 
Box RAA E, anecdote of, 334. / x 
BoyLe, Mr. his piety and modeſty, 104, 261. His whimſical 
conceits in Tome of his theological writings, 146. Influ- 
ence of the ſcenery of the grand Chartreuſe on his mind, 
329 · a 
Brown, Mr. S1MoN, curious account of, 121. Further par- 
ticulars reſpecting him, 328; 


C. 


Calculi, human, attempts to diſſolve, 267, 268. 

CARNEADES, ſtory of, 97. 

Caro, the younger, cenſured, 302, 

CnarLes I. his duplicity, 319. 

CHESTERFIELD, Lord, on the prudent concealment of ruth, 36. 

CnfAN -u, ſtory of, 31, 

Cx1Lo, curious fact concerning, 312. 

Ciczro, his ſolitary reſidence at Aſtura, 1738, His looſe 

maxims concerning friendſhip, 311. Influenced his con- 
duct on ſeveral occaſions, 312. Seems to have intended 


to ſupport the cauſe of Catiline, 325. 


» 


1 I %® © 


Civility, forms of, conſidered, 56. 

Cock, curious account of one, 240, 

CorumBus, ſtratagem of, 23. 

Contrariety of evidence not incompatible with truth, wo 

Counſel and Reproof diſcuſſed, 65. 

Courteſy, 58. 

Crocodile, improperly deſcribed by Dr. Young, 212, 

CroMWELL, OLIVER, ſtory of, 83, 84, 85, 86, His conduct 
diſcuſſed, go, 91, 92. | | 

Curvilincar direction, in the motion of animals, 246. 


D. 


Diamond, ſuppoſed to be an unctuous ſubſtance, 272. 

conſiſts almoſt of pure phlogiſton, 273. 

Differences in the reſults of our inquiries, the influence they 
ought to have on the mind, 264. 

D1ioGeNEs, ſtory of, 61. | 

Diſappointments in ſclence, may tend to its promotion, 271. 

Diſputation, 32 1. 

Donxso, Carivs Fazlus, ſtory of, 77. 

Duelling conſidered, 296. 


E. 


' EFFiNGHAm, Earl of, his conduct on the commenoement of 
the American war, 306. 

EL Iz aBE TR, ſtory of, 34. | 

Empyriciſm in phyſics, not excluſively encouraged, 262, 
Equiwocation, 41. 

EvLies, M. anecdote of, 334» 


F. 


Faith, what due to rogues and traitors, 26. 
Faith fulneſi defined, 5, 85 | 
 Falfity in jeſt, conſidered, 37. 

Fal ſebocd defined, 5. 
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Fealty to magiſtrates, conſidered, 302. 

Fixed air, its influence on vegetation, 262==264. 

lithontriptic quality, 266—268. 

Fictions partake not of the nature of lies, 57. 

Friendſhip, falſe opinions concerning, 310. — to te 
goſpel diſpenſation, 315. 


G. 
 GarGacvs, a Britiſh chieftain, his ſpeech, 304. 
Gentleneſs characterized, 63, 64. 
61 Br as, ſtory of Archbiſhop of Grenada, 66, 
. Goſpel, gives no direct encouragement to learning, 182. 
Gray, Mr. extracts from his letters, 333. 
Greenland, optical deceptions there, 249. 


H, 
- : E 
HazrT AND AsS0CIATION, their influence conſidered, 109, | 
Hax, Sir MaTTHzw, never undertook an unjuſt cauſe, 327« 
- Hazes, Dr, diſcovers a lithontriptic power in certain fer- 
menting mixtures, 266. 
HaRRIS, Mr. his objection to experimental purſuits, 257. 
Harmony of the ſpheres, falſe hypotheſis concerning, 219. 
Hznzr IV. of France, ſtory of, 15, 16, 17, His prepoſſefſion 
in favour of aſtrology, 137. 
Hz RENT, Sir RIc HARD, ſtory of, 28. 
HERBERT, Lord, ſtory of, 80, 81, 299. 
HzRxcur Es, judgment of, burleſqued, 149. 
HIL AR Io, ſtory of, 38. : 
. Hypocriſy conſidered, 79. 
Hoc ATR, his ludicrous turn of mind, 44. 

Hon ER, his deſcription of a moonlight and ſtarry night, 26. 
Honour, its influence, 11. True and falſe, conſidered, 295. 
Hon rENSsIUs, the cauſe of Verres, 325, 

| FJaundice, 


* 


* 


E 


J. 


Jaundice, does not paint objects yellow on the retina, 215, 33 5 · 

Idiot, a curious ſtory of, 114. 

Ixsurrs, their verſatile opinions accounted for, 98. 

InconsIsTENCY of ExpEcTATION in LiTEtrary PuRr- 
SUITS, 173. | 

Inducrion, its importance, 273—276. 

Informers, why held in contempt, 72. 

Inſcription at the Leaſowes in Warwickſhire, 192, 

Infincerity in religion, conſidered, 74. 

Jocularity, when innocent, 41, 

 JonnsoN, Dr. Samver, his literary 2 176. 

Judicial Te * its importance, 19. 


K. 


KznNevies, ſtory of, 11. 
Krswiex, without ſinging birds, 252, 


L, 


Lavzvns, Count de, ſtory of, 196, 
Lawyers, their indiſcriminate pleadings, 325. Cannot ſupport 

actions for their fees, 327. 
| Leyden phial, how affected by boiling water, 266, 
Lor, inſtance of his courteſy, 60, 
Lunatic, account of, 127, 
_ Lying defined, 5. 

| « RE 

| MaAcniaAver, an infamous aſſertion of his, 32 1. 
Maz1iBoRoOuGH, Duke, ſtory of, 50, 
Man, conſtituted for two great ends, 179. 
Mary, Queen of Scotland, ſtory of, 47. 


MiD DIE TON, Dr. Conyers, firſt ſtimulated to ſtudy by a 
farcaſm of Dr, Bentley, I 33s 


Z 3 Aris, 


Miſprifion, of Treaſon, 71. 
Miſts, aſſume poetical ſhapes, 244. Form an intereſting part 
of the ſcenery of Offians Poems, 245. 
Moorifb Gentleman, ſtory of, 9. 
MonTA1GNE, his extravagant notions of friendſhip, 314. 
Moral powers, more circumſcribed in their operation than the 
intellectual ones, 180. | | 
Morality, falſe maxims of, conſidered, 299. 


. Muſcular actions, from being 3 become automatic, 110. 
Muſic, conſidered, 199. 


N. 


Natural pbiloſopby, its dignity and importance, 259. 

Natare, operations of, only appear ſimple when fully unfolded, 
465. | | 
Negro, ſtory of, 18. | 
| Nxwronx, Sir. Is AAc, his inveſtigation of the law of gra- 
vity, 260, His theory of light and colours, ib, On the 
advantage of reaſoning from induction, 273. 


0. 


Opinions, falſe, not to be ſupported for the ſake of arguments, 94. 
Originality of character explained, 116. 

Oss iA x, his deſcription of the night, 220. 

OUuSAN-QUEY, 7. | 

Ox, not remarkable for large eyes, 211. 


p. 


Ppærus Cxcinna, ſtory of, 49, 

Painting conſidered, 200. 

Pax E, ſtory of, 75. 

Parental Love, not expreſsly enjoined in the ſcriptures, 317. 

Parody conſidered, 150. 

PAsCHAL, his aſtoniſhing powers of memory, 124. His dit. 

e imagination, 133. , account of, 17 5. 
Paſſion, 


\ 


# 


1 


Paſſion, ruling, how learning becomes, 183. 
Patriotiſm, why ſo highly eſteemed, 318. 


Pavr, St. his prudent evaſion at Athens, 35, Diſpute with 


the apoſtle Peter, 87, 

PENN, his liberality of ſentiment, 156, 

PETERBOROUGH, Earl, ſtory of, 51. 

Phlogifton, under the form of fixed air the pabulum of plants, 
264. 

Phyſician, in what circumſtances he may deceive his patient, 43. 

Piety, how much injured by ludicrous aſſociations, 158. 

PiTSAIRN, Dr. ſtory of, 142. 

PIN v, diſgraced an act of generoſity, by the inſult to friend- 
ſhip, which accompanied it, 314. | 

Poetry conſidered, 201. On the alliance of natural hiſtory and 
philoſophy with it, 209. | 

Por1ts, Mr. de, TRIBUTE to his memory, 279. 

Politeneſs confidered, 61, 

Por E, remarks on his parodies, 151, His ſolicitude in the 
proſecution of his literary works, 175. 

Poultry, their habitudes, &c. 240. 

Pe1tsTLEY, Dr, on the influence of fixed air on * 
263, 264. 

Promiſe, when the breach of it a lie, 6, 7. Extorted by fear, 
void, 30. To be performed NY to the plain mean- 
ing, 46. 

Proper names, how the pronunciation of them affected by 
palſy, 112. 

Provaſt of Aberdeen, ſtory of, 1 54. 


| 2 
| Quakers, their character conſidered, 155. 

— obtain a civil eſtabliſhment in France, 331. 
Queſtions, when treacherous, how to be anſwered, 33. 


R, 


RavyNaAL, Abbe, ſtory related by him, 18, | 
Religion, 


I N D E KX. 


Religion, conſidered as a ſpeculative cence and as à practical 
principle, 101. - : 

Reproof and Counſel, diſcuſſed, 65, 66. : 

Reſervations, mental, 47. % 

Romans, ſtory of ten, taken by Hannibal at Cannæ, 46. 
Arrogated to themſelves the government of the world, 303. 
Had not much delicacy of ſentiment with * to friend- 

ſmip, 313. 

Rooks, their polity, &c. 233, | 

Ross x Au, the probable occaſion of his paradoxes and miſ- 
fortunes, 100, 


_— 


S. 


Science, cultivated with advantage, in the buſy ſcenes cf active 
life, 177. 

love of, the ruling paſſion, 334. 

Scenery, influence of an aſſociation, 329. 


Scryro, AFRICANUS, reprehenſible for the deſtruQion of the 
Numantines, 303. | 

Secreſy conſidered, 70. | 

Serjeant, Britiſh, innocent ſtratagem of, 21. 

Sheep, a knowledge of their natural _Y uſeful to the 


poet, 242. 


SnUcKxBURGH, Sir GxorGE, his account of the mole in 5 


Switzerland, 234. 

Smoke, ſometimes a pleaſing object, 243. 

Szow, the cauſe of its fertiliſing quality — by the 
poets, 216. 

SPANEZARDS, inſtance of their public faith and commercial 
honour, 54+ The abſurdity of their pretenfions, to the 


dominion of the new world, 305. | * 
STzzLE, Sir RIic HARD, account of the publication of his 
Chriſtian Hero, x68, . 


Sam, diſpute concerniog its nature, 266, 


Stratagems, 


N DU :X; 


Stratagems confidered, 48, 49, 50. 

Succeſs in experimental inquiries ſometimes fruſtrated by the 
moſt minute circumſtances, 265. 

SuLLY, Duke, his remarkable account of Servin, 323. 

Superſtition, gameſters and failors prone to it, 163. 

Swan, Milton's deſcription of it, 237. ; 
Swediſh officers, their ſcruples on the war with Ruſſia, 308. 
Sw1FT, the influence of particular aſſociations on his mind, 130. 

His ludicrous reflections on the illneſs of Arbuthnot, 1435 
His ſhameful ridicule on Mr, Boyle, 145, 
Sxoords, TW 247. 


T. 


TAs TE for the BxAUTIESs of NATuxx, 189. 

THEMISTOCLES, ſtory of, 56. His falſe idea of friendſhip, 311. 

Tromson, his geographical miſtake in the hymn, annexed 
to the ſeaſons, 222. 

Toleration, objections to the term, go. 

Truth, Socratic Diſcourſe concerning, 1. Moral, tions 8. 

Not incompatible with contrariety of evidence, w 

TUuRENNE, Viſcount, ſtory of, 27. 


* 


Falour, reaſon of the falſe eſtimates concerning it, 318. 
Peracity, when incompatible with higher duties, 15. 
UL 104, Don, account of his ſtation on the top of Cotopaxi, in 
Peru, 232. 
Voss, when not binding, 13. Their true nature Fans obliga- 
tion, 30. 


W. 
 WarTrTs, Dr. account of, 1746 
 WarANG=-T0, 6. 


Wise ren, 


1 N D E xX. 


Meas; Mr. his credulity, 167. * 
WiNncxELMANN's falſe criticiſm concerning Milton, 237» 
Witneſs, falſe, in favour of another, unjuſtifiable, 19. 
8 v. | 
Youn, Dr, the melancholy caſt of his mind, how acquired, 134. 
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